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LIFE AND LETTERS 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


MEDITERRANEAN IN 
JANUARY 


The blue anemone with a dark core 
That has flowered before 
Shows one bud more! 


Far-off, far-off, in the hyacinth ages 
It flowered, before men took to flowering for wages; 
Flowers now, as we’re crossing the dreary stages. 


To-day, when the sun is computed old 

And Europe’s tail-spin rolls still unrolled; 

And bank-tellers tell the one tale that is told; 

And bank-notes are poetry purer than gold; 
When the end of the world we are told, is scrolled; 
And a man, when he isn’t bought, feels sold: 


Out of the winter’s silky fur 
Buds a blue anemone, still bluer. 


Nations beside the sea are old, 

Folk-flowers have faded, men have grown cold. 
Nothing remains now but mould unto mould,— 
Ichabod! Ichabod! lo and behold! 


O age! that is hoar as anemone buds! 
Oh chew, old cows, at your ancient cuds! 
Chew also, young heifers, your juicier cuds! 
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The wisdom of ages droops! It is folly 

To laugh when we’re feeling melancholy! 
Tears wrinkle our faces, like rain in the holly. 
The wisdom of ages droops! Ai’n’t it jolly! 


The sea has its bud-lips smilingly curled, 

What! Yet another bad end of the world! 

Why, ’twas only yesterday every man twirled 
His moustache with an elbow lifted, and hurled 
Braggadocios around the blue rims of the world! 


Now the world is ending in dust and in sorrow. 
The world is ending; let’s hurry to borrow 
Black for the funeral! Wow! waly! and worrow! 
The age is a joke! and surely, to-morrow 
We'll see the joke, and how funny is sorrow! 


Yesterday, yes! is a tale that is told. 

To-morrow comes stealthily out of the mould 
Like a bud from winter disguised in grey, 
Hidden blue with the blueness of one more day. 


When I see this sea looking shoddy and dead, 

And this sun cease shining overhead, 

And no more anemones rise from the dead, 

And never another per Bacco! is said: 

I shall come to New York, and live on Manhattan, 
And deep in Central Park I'll fatten 

My griefs, and on New York newspapers batten. 


Till then, I like better this sea, I must say. 
Which is blue with the blueness of one more day. 
The which, since it coincides with my day 

And will shine if I stay or I go away, 

Persuades me to stay, since stay I may... 


WILLIAM PLOMER 


NAUSICAA 


To René Janin 


“Great oaks from little acorns grow’, we wrote in our 
copybooks at school, and marvelled at such an astonish- 
ing fact. Later, seeing an acorn fall from a great oak, we 
were able to admire the converse of the statement, and 
came to reflect on the immense implications of small 
events. Still later, we found that some trifling situation 
could only be understood, was only lit up for us, by some 
rough perception of vast currents of history and of blood, 
the lapse of ages and the searching of ruins; and we 
trained ourselves to connect times and places remote 
from one another, relics with anecdotes, until we saw that 
no details presenting themselves to our notice were utterly 
irrelevant to whatever purpose we might have in hand at 
the moment (though naturally some were more and some 
less so), for we had at last discovered something of the 
unity of the world and the people it contains. And al- 
though it is supposed to be the duty of the artist to select 
only such details as are closely relevant to his task, we 
saw many an artist limiting himself too closely to what 
lay under his nose, and concluded that there is no reason 
why a modern artist should not occasionally take a wider 
view of the small world that this has become. Goethe, 
who lived so long before us, was aware of East and West, 
and the complexity of simple things, yet, in our own day, 
in spite of democracy and quick communications, not 
only have we no Goethe, but ordinary people, reading 
their newspaper and their Outline of History, show few 
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signs that they are aware even of their past or of what 
most vitally affects their present. Yes, ordinary people 
live blindly, and go groping to their graves, for Nature 
always has it so, and leaves it to the rare spectator to see 
what they are about—not that they will thank him for his 
observations, but will do their best to abuse and destroy 
him for having seen them more clearly than they can see 
themselves. 

It was the island of Corfu that provoked in us these 
wandering thoughts, and especially our surprise at hear- 
ing a mother calling her child up an alleyway to dinner, 
by the name of Nausicaa. For this was the island of the 
Pheacians, it was here that Ulysses swam ashore and was 
received by Nausicaa; and it seemed to us that three 
thousand years and a great part of the world’s history 
vibrated in the shrill voice of that woman, anxious lest her 
children’s food should grow cold on the table. Remember- 
ing her voice, and the mixed blood that flowered in her 
face, we turned over in our minds a little of what we 
knew of our surroundings, and strove to connect the 
strange and various history of the island with every least 
manifestation of its life, with the cats in its gutters and the 
zinnias in its gardens, as well as with its children and its 
monuments in verse or stone. 

The first part of Greece to become a colony of Rome, it 
was ruled later by the Byzantines, the Venetians, the 
despots of Epirus and the kings of Naples. Then, after four 
centuries of Venetian domination, it was occupied for a 
while by the French, until at the beginning of the last 
century it became a republic under Russian and Turkish 
protection. For fifty succeeding years. it was controlled 
by the English, and at last, in 1863, became part of the 
kingdom, now the republic, of Greece. What vicissitudes! 
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Strange and various are the traces they have left. Old 
stones remain from the heroic age. The Byzantine church 
of St. Jason and St. Sosipater, the processions in which 
the mortal remains of St. Spiridion are carried in a silver 
coffin, the lousy monks at Palaiokastrizza, many a ruined 
convent, ikons in every house, bear witness to our Christ- 
ian era. In the side of a forgotten rampart a fig-tree has 
split in halves a stone lion of St. Mark. On the esplanade 
a statue of the Venetian marshal, von der Schulenburg, 
brother of ‘Maypole’ Schulenburg, who was mistress of 
George I of England, crumbles slowly, a perfect specimen 
of the mock-heroic, exactly contemporary with the Rape 
of the Lock, and an image of our age of politics and war. 
As for the palace of the English governors, it belongs to 
the last good period of English architecture, the neo- 
classical elegance of the years about Waterloo, while at a 
proper distance stands a perfect specimen of the shoddy 
vulgarity of the end of the same century, the villa 
‘Achilleion’ that formerly belonged to the Kaiser. The 
town library has first editions of Petrarch and Erasmus 
Darwin, while many a house contains Venetian mirrors 
and Victorian lamps, Empire chairs and Turkish silver. 
There is even a Chinese museum. Wherever we touched 
the place, we came upon this same extraordinary rich- 
ness, an accumulation of racial tendencies and historical 
survivals, an epitome of Europe ever so faintly flavoured 
with Asia. And when we left the town, with its tall old 
pink Venetian houses, its ghetto, its mouldering forts and 
decaying hatchments, we found all round us a natural 
grandeur, beauty, and fertility of a kind to be found no- 
where else, a landscape alternately Homeric and West 
Indian. Heather and sweet potatoes grow in the same 
ground with the fir and the palm, while the olive trees so 
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flourish that whole groves attain a height of fifty or sixty 
feet. 

But in spite of all these glories there is certainly a curse 
on the island. It becomes evident on certain days, when 
the climate, which is sub-tropical and capricious, be- 
comes suddenly violent or sultry, and brings with it low 
fevers and megrims; it is plain in the decay to be found on 
all sides; it can be felt instinctively by those whose instincts 
are sharp enough; and it can be learnt from the fate of 
many of the distinguished people who have been connec- 
ted with the island. Capo d’Istria, Regent of Greece, died 
by the hand of an assassin; so did the Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria, who built ‘Achilleion’; Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
her successor in the property, lost his throne; while Count 
Constantinos Theotoki, that noble Corfiote character, 
lost his fortune, died a death of lingering agony, and was 
attended to the grave by a mere handful of people. 
Nothing, however, is more sinister than the atmosphere 
in which the inhabitants of the island actually live, the 
aura, as it were, which emanates from them. One expects 
them to be decadent, but one is not prepared for such a 
degree of degeneration as that in which they live and 
move. It is not simply that they are poor and live for the 
most part in squalor, it is not simply that they share the 
generally low standards of living and physique common to 
most Greeks to-day, nor is it that, like the poor every- 
where, they breed more children than they can feed. Nor 
can the climate be held solely to account, though it is 
certainly relaxing and demoralizing, and must have 
hastened the decay of the common people as well as that 
of the formerly pretentious Corfiote aristocracy. No, the 
truth is that the blood is stagnant, and that ever since the 
long lazy centuries of Venetian domination, though some 
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of the people have emigrated, to Athens, to India, Turkey 
or Egypt, to America, very little new blood has flowed in. 
Inbreeding has done, and is still doing, its work thorough- 
ly. Cripples, half-wits, hunchbacks, are common enough; 
faces are pale, tissues flabby, blood and skin diseases very 
prevalent; and the unborn are often condemned to face 
this harsh world with as many handicaps as heredity and 
environment can well lay upon them. And if anybody 
feels any discontent, any enterprise, any energy, he goes 
to other lands to make his fortune, and is not over- 
anxious to return. If it is true, as it seems true, that some 
kind of spell hangs over the island, it is open to doubt 
whether the matter can just be explained scientifically, 
for, if any place is haunted, Corfu is haunted; and if it is 
possible for a place to be singled out for bad luck, for a 
curse, then Corfu is such a place. In contrast to the 
fertility of Nature, the orchards bowed down under 
many kinds of fruit, and the wild cyclamen which per- 
fumes the mountain breeze, in contrast to the complexity 
of their history and the splendours of their past, the in- 
habitants have the appearance of victims. Whether 
Nemesis is to be explained in terms of science or not, it is 
certain that Nemesis has overtaken them. 

Visitors to the island are not numerous, although it lies 
on the direct route between Brindisi and Athens, and this 
is perhaps because nothing is done to attract them. Conse- 
quently, when tourists arrive, they seldom stay more than 
a few days. They drive to the ‘Achilleion’, they take a boat 
to Pontikonisi—especially if they are Germans, for this is 
Bocklin’s Island of the Dead—they climb to the top of the 
old fortress to enjoy what their Baedeker calls ‘a superb** 
View’, they take a few photographs and a disapproving 
‘stroll through the town, after which there is nothing, they 
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complain, to do. And it is true, that for the modern travel- 
ler, there is little to do. The hotels are few and bad, and 
their standards are those of the boarding-house, the only 
amusements they provide being a tuneless piano, a copy 
or two of last week’s Continental Daily Mail, and some 
furniture and Tauchnitz novels of the late ’nineties. 
Many people to-day do not like the country, except in the 
form of ‘scenery’ taken in small doses while they are 
rushing along in a motor; they are seldom educated 
enough to be interested in history or humanitarian 
enough to be interested in other people, or placid enough 
to be at all at ease in a place where life is frugal, lazy, and 
corrupt. Cocktails, wireless programmes, and golf are not 
to be had for love or money; and when there is no taxi 
available one must drive in a battered victoria, so that 
Americans sometimes go away uttering a wish that some- 
body would ‘clean up’ Corfu—and this in spite of the fact 
that the English have left a legacy of roads, water, sani- 
tation, cricket, and ginger beer. It is true that before the 
War some efforts were made to galvanize the place into 
some sort of flashiness. A casino, for example, was planned 
and built, but to-day its gardens are all overgrown with 
gigantic flowering yuccas, and the building itself, like 
every other available building in the place, has been used 
for the housing of refugee children from Asia Minor. The 
plaster is coming off the walls, and every afternoon a 
little girl with elephantiasis drags herself past on her way 
back from school. 

In view of the general atmosphere of the town, which is 
undoubtedly provincial and nostalgic, where it is not 
actually mournful and unhealthy, it is a little surprising 
that among the Greeks themselves Corfu is considered to 
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be well worth visiting, not simply on account of its 
historical associations and natural beauties, but for a 
much odder reason. It would be too much to say that the 
town has a reputation for gaiety, but one hears it said in 
Athens that the Corfiotes have a certain licence of morals 
which is entertaining to the stranger. Nobody would 
assert that the Corfiotes, or any other Greeks in the mass, 
are remarkable for a strict moral rectitude, but what is 
the good of licence without enterprise? What is the use of 
wickedness, at least as an attraction for tourists, if it is 
accompanied only by anemia, apathy and impotence, to 
say nothing of poverty and squalor? In Corfu the flesh 
may be willing but the spirit is weak. Yet there is the fact, 
and there is no getting away from it, that every year there 
are Greeks who come to Corfu expecting to be amused. 
Just such a person might have been seen, one evening at 
the end of last summer, strolling about on the esplanade. 


Napoleon Emmanuelides was wondering how to con- 
clude the day, which happened to be his forty-first birth- 
day, and not finding any solution to the problem, he 
glanced at his watch. It was exactly ten o’clock. He looked 
casually at the people sitting in the cafés and at the 
passers-by, but they did not interest him nearly as much 
as he interested them. They knew him for a stranger, and 
some already knew him by sight, for he had been here a 
week, and everybody noticed that he was always well 
dressed. The Greeks, like most people undistinguished 
for intellect, attach an undue importance to clothes: they 
will often look at a man’s clothes before they look at his 
face, while a slight shabbiness or incorrectness in their 
own attire will cause them a discomfort which amounts 
to pain. Indeed, there are few countries where men dress 
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so well and women so badly. A Greek with the most pre- 
carious means will contrive to look smarter than he is rich, 
while a Greek of any standing will often appear more 
stylish than a man of similar standing elsewhere. 
Emmanuelides was not exceptional in his tastes, and as 
he strolled about was agreeably conscious of his appear- 
ance. The night was warm for September, and he was 
wearing an elegant fawn-coloured suit that fitted him 
perfectly, while everything else, shirt, socks, and so on, 
had been chosen to harmonize with it. Growing older, he 
had become more particular. His hair and teeth were 
scrupulously brushed, his moustache was fastidiously 
trimmed, and his nails had been so carefully manicured 
that they shone like polished pebbles, but he was very 
careful that his manners and appearance should not lead 
people to say that he was effeminate. ‘Well-groomed’ 
was how he would have liked to hear himself described, 
and he was proud of his extraordinary resemblance to one 
of the only European monarchs of our day with any 
pretensions to looks and style. Like that monarch, 
Emmanuelides had his clothes made in England. To a 
casual acquaintance at the hotel he had remarked airily 
that he had only brought eleven suits with him to Corfu, 
and the acquaintance, who was not Greek, at once 
concluded that Emmanuelides was, besides being well 
dressed, well-to-do. But, as a matter of fact, Emmanuelides 
was not by any means a rich man: his private income was 
small and his salary an ordinary one—he was employed 
by an international commission in Egypt in matters of 
local government. If his salary was moderate, his vanity, 
as has perhaps been made plain, was greater, or at least 
more patent, than is usual. Yet one could not very well 
dislike him on that account, for it was only the usual 
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vanity of the Greek male, which is so frank and spon- 
taneous, and often goes with such good nature and 
vivacity that it cannot be regarded as anything more 
than amusingly innocent—unless, of course, one is some- 
how made to suffer by it. If people are not only vain but 
unhappy and malicious, they can be very unpleasant, but 
Emmanuelides, coxcomb as he was, had pretty much 
what he wanted in life, and though shallow, was not un- 
kind. Other people were amused by him, particularly his 
friends, who were of various nationalities and as shallow 
and cheerful as himself; they flattered him; he was 
especially flattered to be liked by English people, pre- 
ferably those with titles or rank; he was flattered every 
now and again by being saluted in mistake for that 
monarch he so much resembled; women flattered him; 
and altogether he was quite gratified to find himself in a 
world which treated him so well. 

But Corfu! This was another story! Never in his life had 
he been so disappointed by a place. Why, there was 
absolutely nowhere to go and dance of an evening; the 
theatre was closed; the women were dowdy and stuffy; 
the men provincial to a degree. He had only been here 
ten days, but he felt he had exhausted every pleasure the 
island had to offer. The hotel was as dreary as its inmates, 
German professors and American spinsters, and even the 
food was wretched. Fortunately he had brought an intro- 
duction to a man who had had to do with both the im- 
perial owners of the ‘Achilleion’, and the anecdotes of 
royalty which he heard gave him some pleasure, but as he 
had come to Corfu for a little gaiety and international 
smartness, perhaps even a little illicit gaiety, he naturally 
felt frustrated. He had been to all the show-places and 
had been more or less bored by them, had tried swimming 
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and caught a cold, had scratched the surface of local 
society and found it wanting, for he had not the wit to see 
how even its decay was enthralling and not unseldom 
actually comic. He was definitely disappointed. Take to- 
day, for example. He had woken at nine, taken a bath, 
made his usual elaborate toilet, rung several times more 
than anybody else to call the servants, and, after a final 
survey of himself in the looking-glass, which certainly 
flattered him almost as much as he flattered himself, had 
sauntered out, immaculate and slightly scented, into the 
garden, where he consumed a light and leisurely break- 
fast. After this, while he was enjoying an English cigarette, 
he fell into conversation with a young American couple 
who were staying at the hotel. The man was a classical 
scholar who was just completing his first visit to Greece, 
and who, strangely enough, was more interested in the 
people than in broken columns and the débris which fills 
museums. He had a theory that the Greeks of to-day, in 
spite of the Byzantine tradition and in spite of their 
changed blood, are not entirely unlike the Greeks of 
antiquity, especially in their vices. He had seen some- 
thing of the Greek colonists in America, and had detected 
in them (he thought) a certain matter-of-factness charac- 
teristic of their ancestors, the same love of money, the 
same obsession with politics, the same jealousy of anyone 
among them who gave evidence of possessing a few brains 
or a little power. In Greece itself he had learnt to feel 
affection for a race he could never help admiring in spite 
of its faults, and had been overjoyed to discover once or 
twice in Athens types of men and women who corre- 
sponded physically to the beautiful creatures of early Attic 
art. About them, as about the majority, he had few illu- 
sions, and now, here in Corfu, he had come to regard 
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Emmanuelides, whom he saw at meals, and with whom 
he and his wife exchanged a few words every day, as the 
very archetype of the modern Greek, not the antithesis, but 
the late offspring of archaic glories. He saw him plainly 
as one of those frivolous beings who abound in the 
modern world, who are incapable of thought, who take 
nothing seriously, who never seem to be without money 
though they appear to do little or no work for it, who like 
wearing parti-coloured shoes and silk shirts at expensive 
international resorts, who are often not without a little 
culture and a little charm, whose aim is pleasure and 
whose ambition is bound up with the gossip column and 
a little display; and he could not help seeing him at the 
same time as simply one of those Greeks who, in their 
decadence, long before Christ, had scattered abroad, to 
Rome, to Alexandria, to Babylon, ready to act (so 
Juvenal noticed) as tame poets, domestic philosophers, 
social parasites, speculators, quack doctors, cheapjacks, 
music-masters, rhetoricians, masseurs, or mountebanks. 
He could not dislike him, though he saw through all his 
shallowness and charlatanry; and as for his wife, she 
really liked him, feeling rather pleased to be asked if she 
knew why the Prince of Wales didn’t marry, and if she 
didn’t think the tango had come to stay. One could not, 
however, spend the whole morning, in this beautiful 
weather, discussing such matters, so he pressed his wife’s 
arm and said to Emmanuelides: 

‘Well, if you’ll excuse us, I’m afraid we must leave you. 
They’ve brought a couple of bicycles around for us, and 
we want to get to Canone and back before lunch.’ 

And so Emmanuelides was left alone again, glancing at 
his shoes to see once more whether they had been properly 
cleaned. He stood at the entrance to the hotel, sniffing 
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slightly, for he was not quite sure whether he had alto- 
gether lost the cold he had caught while bathing, and 
looked up and down in the sun-glare of the street, wonder- 
ing how he should occupy the time until luncheon. He 
had already written postcards to all his friends, and felt 
disinclined to repeat the process again so soon. He 
yawned, with a slow, pleasurable, feline yawn, and then 
glanced at his nails, an occupation from which he was 
distracted by the arrival of a taxi. As soon as he saw it he 
at once decided to go for a drive, but he did not allow the 
chauffeur to guess his intention immediately. The month 
was September, in some ways the worst month of the year 
in Corfu, as he had just been told, for it is then that the 
heat tells most, not because it is greatest, but because of 
the unhealthy dampness with which it is overcharged; the 
air seems to have lost some essential ingredient, and be- 
comes stale and listless, bringing no ozone from the sea; 
it is breathed with difficulty, like the atmosphere sur- 
rounding some other and crueller planet than this; the 
sea itself is silent, without ever a wave, and seems stag- 
nant; at its edges whole banks of seaweed decay with a 
frightful and noxious stench; and at sunset the rock pools 
begin to coruscate with the transient gleams given off by 
tiny phosphorescent vermin; the very fish which are 
drawn from these waters seem, in September at least, to 
be either tasteless or touched with some almost imper- 
ceptible taint. Yes, decidedly, the only thing to do ona 
morning like this was to move through the air in the hope 
of refreshing oneself. One might drive through the village 
of Potamo, for example—not because one was interested 
in picturesque poverty, but because it was one of the 
places people went to, and would form a topic of con- 
versation with the American couple. The taxi driver 
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approached him and suggested a drive, but he shook his 
head. They exchanged a few words, and the taxi driver 
became importunate, whereupon a thoroughly Greek 
conversation ensued. Emmanuelides called him a thief 
and a liar, they both invoked heaven, and their four hands 
went through a long series of eurhythmics and spasmodics 
which ended in the chauffeur’s reluctantly agreeing to do 
the drive for half the price he had at first asked. Emman- 
uelides then put on a white hat and dark spectacles and 
got into the car. The chauffeur drove rather fast, hoping 
to get another fare on his return to the town, and it was 
noticeable that whenever there was a downward slopé he 
switched off the engine for economy’s sake. The car ran 
between hedges of prickly pear, past thickets of bamboo 
and pink-and-white chapels, a cemetery with cypresses, a 
villa with palms, past fields of cabbages and egg-plants, 
but Emmanuelides was not much interested in what he 
saw, and began to ask the chauffeur some facetious 
personal questions. At one point, where it was necessary 
to slow down, a boy with wasted limbs and eczema ran 
begging by the side of the car, and Emmanuelides without 
any hesitation threw him a drachma, which at that time 
was worth about three farthings. The chauffeur was 
sulky, and as for the village of Potamo, well, why did 
people come and see it? Certainly the church was large, 
but all the houses were rotting or in ruins, there were pigs 
in the main street and the discoloured plaster was every- 
where coming away from the walls. Certainly some of the 
peasant women were wearing their celebrated costume, 
but although their hands and feet were small, they were 
not exactly what you would call beauties. . . . And before 
he knew where he was, he was back again at the hotel. 
The dining-room was chilly, in spite of the heat of the 
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day; the food was as poor as usual; and there was no live- 
liness among the visitors. Afterwards, following his usual 
routine, Emmanuelides took a long siesta, sleeping for 
more than two hours. 

When he rose, he dressed carefully in a different suit to 
the one he had worn in the morning, and went out for a 
stroll in the town, where he had a little shopping to do. 
But directly he found himself in the narrow principal 
street, called after Our Lady of Victories, his progress was 
impeded by a crowd, he heard the slow strains of an 
approaching band, and was obliged to stand by for a 
funeral to pass. And what a funeral! After the band, 
which was playing a dirge stridently and slightly out of 
tune, came four popes and a number of young men hold- 
ing candles. The bright westering sun, shafted between 
two rows of houses, shone full upon them, made the 
candle-flames almost invisible, and lit up the faces in such 
a way as to make them all livid or lurid, especially those 
already pale from sickliness or debauchery. There were 
no women at all in the procession, but it did not produce 
any idea of restrained and manly grief or of the nobility 
of death. On the contrary, the sun was so merciless that it 
not only shone like a searchlight upon the funeral itself, 
but seemed to draw out grimly every suggestion of mor- 
tality in each living face and hand, showed up the green- 
ish tinge of clothes once black, and made death seem but 
a matter of corruption, misery, and degradation. The 
climax came with the arrival of the hearse, all varnished 
black angels, gilded knobs, and twisted pillars, and drawn 
by two gaunt horses entirely caparisoned, except for the 
eyes and hooves, with a material which had once been 
purple velvet, but which the ruthless sun showed to have 
faded almost to grey and puce, revealing the tarnished 
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braid of the borders and even small rents and darns in the 
side. Two of the mourners had faces quite disfigured with 
grief, several more had affected the same emotion, and 
all the rest were set in various expressions of dutifulness, 
habit, sympathy, and indifference. The last slow feet 
followed the fading notes of the band, and the least sensi- 
tive spectators felt no doubt of the reality of either the 
sting of death or the victory of the grave. Even the un- 
serious Emmanuelides had been made to feel momen- 
tarily gloomy and uneasy, to remind himself that this was 
his birthday and to wonder how long he was likely to be 
allowed to live. The atmosphere had become steamy 
again, and he wiped the perspiration away from his fore- 
head. 

By the time he had done what he had set out to do, had 
sat in a café to watch the people and read the newspaper, 
had spent half an hour in conversation with a returned 
Greek-American who professed himself disgusted with the 
lack of comfort in his native island, and had finally re- 
turned to the hotel, it was nearly time to dress for dinner. 


And now it was ten o’clock, and there were three hours 
to be whiled away somehow, for Emmanuelides never 
dreamt of going to bed before one in the morning. He was 
standing irresolutely under a tree in the esplanade when 
somebody stepped out of the shadows and touched him on 
the arm. It was a young man who was wearing a large 
cap that had been manufactured to look like tiger-skin. 
He had a pale face and neat black moustache, and it was 
clear from his roguish expression and insinuating manner 
that he was a pimp. Every instinct that was most frivolous 
in Emmanuelides immediately awoke, and he began to 
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ask the man a number of bantering questions, although 
he had not the least intention of being persuaded by him. 
Coquettish and chaffing, his behaviour was never more 
characteristic of the type of man to which he belonged, 
and the pimp soon saw that there was no business to be 
done, and turned away to seek more honest game, so that 
Emmanuelides found himself exactly where he had been 
ten minutes before. But just at this moment the moon rose. 
An orange moon, not quite full, it suddenly looked out 
dramatically from a cloud-wreath above the mountains 
of northern Epirus on the other side of the strait, scattered 
its light on the sea, and with level rays cast a pale radiance 
upon the old fortress, the trees on the esplanade, the 
facade of the English palace, and the mouldy statues that 
stood here and there—an English governor in streaky 
bronze; Guilford, the eccentric philhellene, in marble; 
and especially the fantastic Schulenburg, in chipped peri- 
wig and sandstone toga, potbellied above his panelled 
trophies. Moonstruck, the whole scene had a touch of 
magic. Long shadows, and contrasts of light and shade, 
seemed to distort the proportions of things, and the 
esplanade became a stage set for any improbable happen- 
ing; while by way of overture a blind fiddler had struck 
up in a café with an eerie Heptanese folk-tune. But 
although the appearance of the moon had given the 
hour a sudden glamour, Emmanuelides saw little 
chance of anything happening to distract him, and on 
turning over in his mind the possible amusements—a 
primitive open-air cinema, a game of cards or billiards, a 
dull walk or conversation—he rejected each in turn. It 
was then, however, that an idea occurred to him. It is 
perhaps no exaggeration to say that the only ideas which 
ever occurred to him were those connected with his own 
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pleasure, and this was accordingly one of them. Why, he 
reflected, should he not take a boat for an hour or two? 
He at once made his way to a landing-place he knew of, 
where there were always boats to be had, and sure 
enough there were several to choose from. But he did not 
choose a boat so much as a boatman, for what would be 
the good of spending time with a dreary companion? One 
of the boatmen was much younger than the others, and 
Emmanuelides at once got into his boat, at which the 
older men were annoyed. As soon as he had pushed off, 
the young boatman looked narrowly at his passenger, 
feeling for him, as it happened, an aversion as instinctive 
as the attraction he had exerted over Emmanuelides. He 
could only think of him as a fool with money to spend, 
and felt towards him the usual Greek envy of anybody 
apparently a little richer or happier than oneself, and that 
bitterness which can only be felt towards people of one’s 
own kind. Emmanuelides could see the boy’s black eyes 
sparkling in hishandsome face, but he did not consider how 
far these good looks were due to poverty or hunger, and 
sought to please him by making amiable remarks. He was 
only answered shortly. The boat was not far from shore 
when some voices became audible, singing the words of a 
tango which had been the fashion in Greece for several 
months past, and the tune of which tended to haunt the 
least musical ear. It was a tune actually based on an indi- 
genous Argentine melody, but had been written by a 
Polish-Australian Jew in Paris, and popularized by a 
negro comedian with what the Greeks call a pancosmic 
reputation. With Emmanuelides it was a special favourite, 
and as the singers ashore left it off he took it up, humming 
it in a rather highly-pitched voice, grinning, and beating 
time with his foot. 
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‘Ah, how often have I danced to this tune!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

The boatman, whose name was Spyros, made no com- 
ment, bending to the oar. 

‘Do you like dancing?’ said Emmanuelides, without 
waiting for an answer. ‘I love it myself. I usually dance 
every evening at the same cabaret, and forget the work I 
have done during the day. It’s pleasure and exercise 
combined. But in Corfu there is no dancing. What a dull 
place it is!’ 

‘Where do you live?’ said Spyros. 

‘Well,’ said Emmanuelides, ‘I live in Athens.’ He was 
very cautious and reticent. 

‘Are you in business there?’ 

“Yes,” he lied, ‘in business.’ 

There was a silence broken only for a time by the 
creaking of the oars. 

‘And you?’ said Emmanuelides, in a soft voice. ‘Tell 
me something about yourself.’ 

The boy laughed rather contemptuously, and said 
nothing. ‘Dancing’, in the sense that Emmanuelides used 
the word, to Spyros represented all that he felt he himself 
could never attain to, a world of ease and pleasure and 
money, and his envy of the older man became intensified 
at every word. 

‘Well?’ said Emmanuelides expectantly. 

“What do you want to know?’ said Spyros, avoiding his 
glance. 

‘First of all,’ said Emmanuelides, ‘please stop rowing. 
We've gone quite far enough, and it’ll do you good to 
have a rest.’ 

Spyros obediently put up the oars, and still said noth- 
ing. Emmanuelides, leaning forward, offered him a 
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cigarette, which he took, and lighted. When the match 
lit up his face, Emmanuelides was quite struck with his 
good looks, so struck that he forgot to be discreet, and 
said suddenly: 

‘Do you know, I was lying to you just now.’ 

‘Were you?’ said Spyros. ‘What about?’ 

‘I told you I was in business at Athens, but I’m not in 
business and I don’t live in Athens. I live in Egypt and 
I’m an official.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Spyros, ‘not in Alexandria?’ 

“Yes, Alexandria. Why do you ask?’ 

‘I only wondered. . . . But why did you lie to me at 
first?’ 

‘Well,’ said Emmanuelides, ‘at first I didn’t trust you, 
because I didn’t know you. But now I see that I can trust 
you, I see that you’re a good boy.’ 

‘But is there any secret about where you live?’ 

‘Oh, you never know. I’m a stranger here, and an 
official. People sometimes ta : 

There was a pause. The moon had risen higher, and 
the Othonian islands could be distinctly seen, bathed in 
a golden mist. 

‘As you are an Official,’ said Spyros, ‘perhaps you can 
help me.’ 

‘T’ll do anything I can for you,’ said Emmanuelides 
with an unexpected eagerness, leaning forward again. 
‘Let me be your friend.’ 

Spyros was a trifle suspicious of this generosity, but he 
resolved to turn it to good account. It seemed to him an 
enjoyable sort of revenge, to take thorough advantage of 
the kindness of a person one despised. So he began talking 
a little of himself, making his story seem as pathetic as 
possible. He stressed his poverty, which was genuine; 
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explained that his parents were both dead, which was 
true; said that he lived with his uncle, that his life was 
dull, that he helped the fishermen in the intervals of 
managing his boat, that he had no money and no future 
—all of which was equally true. Seeing how effectively he 
was playing on Emmanuelides’ feelings, he was careful 
not to overdo his performance, but with silence, and an 
occasional catch in the voice, he worked wonders. It 
became clear that Emmanuelides was excited and inter- 
ested, perhaps by the story, or by his moonlight excur- 
sion, by this variation from his recent boredom, or by 
Spyros himself. 

‘Have you any brothers and sisters?’ he asked, not 
because he wanted to know, but because he wanted to 
watch Spyros, to hear him talk, and to make it appear as 
if he took a very special interest in him. At this question 
the boy’s manner and expression immediately changed. 
It was possible, even in the moonlight, to see his dark eyes 
dilate: to see that he had somehow been touched to the 
quick. And Emmanuelides, with an almost feminine 
alertness, missed nothing. Where Spyros had previously 
been speaking for effect, he now spoke with passion. The 
words hurried to keep pace with his thoughts. 

‘] have one sister,’ he said, ‘and it is with regard to her 
that I want to ask your help. Her name is Nausicaa. 
Three years ago she was married to a man who came 
from Egypt. We knew nothing of him, he was not a Cor- 
flote, but my uncle said that she ought to marry him, and 
she did. When she went away, it was the worst day of my 
life. And although she promised to write, and although I 
have made inquiries, we have never heard a word from 
that day to this. I am longing to see her again, at least to 
have news of her, but I have a great fear. From things I 
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have heard indirectly, I believe it is possible that she has 
been forced to become a prostitute in Alexandria.’ 

Emmanuelides uttered a horrified exclamation. 

‘And this is where I ask you to help me. Can you 
inquire for me if she can be found? I can give you all 
particulars, and the name of the man she went away 
with : 

Emmanuelides felt a glow of satisfaction in his breast, 
felt that he had conquered this at first contemptuous boy, 
felt that by promising help he could complete that con- 
quest. Laying his hand on the boy’s knee, he said, in a 
very gentle and emotional voice: 

‘But of course I will help you, pallikaraki. Vl make 
detailed inquiries directly I get back, and let you know 
the result. I’m sure she can be traced.’ 

And Spyros believed him, forgot his envy, felt that he 
really had found a friend, so that his whole attitude to 
Emmanuelides changed, and his reserve melted away. 
They stayed out solong on thecalm water that warm night 
that, by the time they returned, the moon was in quite 
a different part of the sky. After Emmanuelides had given 
the boy some money, he made his way back to the hotel. 

Shortly afterwards he made a second excursion, spend- 
ing the whole afternoon on the water with Spyros, re- 
newing his promise and assurances in regard to Nausicaa, 
and making himself as amiable as possible. But in his own 
mind he had already decided to leave Corfu, and when, 
on their return in the evening, a little rain began to fall, 
he felt that his boredom might recur, for his curiosity 
about Spyros was satisfied. 

‘I shall have to leave in a few days,’ he said on landing. 
‘If I don’t see you before then, be sure to come and see 
me before I go.’ 
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And although Spyros regretted his prospective de- 
parture in some ways, his heart beat quicker at the 
thought of the possibility of his sister’s being found, so he 
said good night to his friend with mixed feelings. 

Before Emmanuelides reached the hotel the rain was 
falling quite heavily. It continued to fall, on and off, for a 
week. Also, the weather was very cold, and because it 
was early in the autumn the hotel was inadequately 
heated. The visitors were miserable, but none was more 
bored than Emmanuelides, who did not know what to do 
with himself, and attached himself rather too closely to 
the American couple. They soon tired of him. Not having 
been long married, they were quite contented to be alone 
together, whatever the weather was like. One day, when 
it cleared a little, they went out bicycling again, partly 
with the idea of escaping for a time from Emmanuelides, 
but the bad luck which is characteristic of the island came 
upon them, and the woman fell off her machine and was 
slightly injured. 


It was the morning of Emmanuelides’ departure. He 
rose much earlier than usual, put on his slippers of soft 
red leather and a dressing-gown of brocaded silk, and 
went over to the window. Not only had the rain stopped, 
but there was not a cloud in the sky. The room faced 
westwards, looking inland over a wide and varied pano- 
rama, which now appeared, with the sun’s bright beams 
shining through the unsullied air as if through a crystal, 
clearer than he had ever seen it before. The sea, invisible 
to him, was all diamonds, while between the rocky heights 
of San Salvatore on the right and those of Hagia Deka on 
the left, towers and trees and gardens were as fine and 
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coloured as those in a medieval illumination or Oriental 
miniature, and just as the Middle Ages and the East are 
to be thought of as largely squalid and filthy, full of the 
corruption of earth and humanity, so were the houses of 
Corfu; but if those paintings are glorious projections of 
mortality, so, too, this aspect of the island seemed such a 
projection, with the white cliff-cluster of the village of 
Pelleka over there (so poor and dirty really) looking now 
like a colony of love in Paradise itself, as if Nature did not 
disdain the function of art, which can paint a heaven with 
earthy colours. The morning sky, the sunny white houses 
among green trees, the cries of children and the twinkling 
leaves below his window were not unappreciated by the 
spectator, for he was tired of days of rain. But he was also 
tired of Corfu, not with the frantic ennui of the nervous 
or highly-strung, but with the weak satiety ofa dilettante. 
He was bored, and glad to go, and looked at the landscape 
without regrets. Indeed, it made him unwontedly re- 
flective, for he felt it to be slightly sinister, and he remem- 
bered his birthday, the funeral he had seen, and the mad 
moon rising over the esplanade. Yes, he even became 
imaginative enough to think of the dirt and disease he 
had seen, which festered even now behind those white 
walls of near mansions and distant cottages; he remem- 
bered how he had been told only yesterday that Corfu 
had had the first lunatic asylum in Greece, and he saw 
madness brooding in distant hamlets; he thought of the 
two madwomen he knew so well by sight as familiar 
characters in the town—one, young and dressy, who 
hurried off daily to stand motionless for hours under a 
tree in the square, muttering empty litanies; the other 
older and lousy, with a shock of curls, who strolled about 
scavenging and sometimes wept so vehemently as to cause 
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laughter, hers seemingly the shrill grief of a buffoon. 
Already the magic of the light was slightly coarsened, 
soldiers were marching, a motor-lorry was passing, day 
was terrestrial, and Emmanuelides had finished his cigar- 
ette. He threw it away, and turned to shave and pack, 
glad to go, but feeling a slight irritation at the thought of 
a possible visit from Spyros. 

As often, and perhaps usually happens, two human 
beings had each other in mind at the same moment, and 
Spyros was just dressing with a view to saying good-bye 
to Emmanuelides. He was dressing in borrowed clothes, 
while Emmanuelides was explaining to the valet de 
chambre that his tenth suit must not be crushed in the 
packing. From his childhood up Spyros had been familiar 
with the facade of the hotel. GRAND HOTEL BRISTOL & 
ITHAKA was written in Greek and Roman letters above 
the door, and he seldom went past without exchanging a 
nod with the hall porter, a distant connection of his by 
marriage. But the idea of entering had never occurred to 
him. Even on the occasions when he had brought back a 
scarf or camera which somebody had left in his boat, 
there had always been a servant at the entrance to receive 
it. Not that the hotel was awe-inspiring: it simply housed 
a floating population of persons who were mostly foreign, 
and therefore rich, or, if not rich, able, under pressure, to 
pay. Yet this morning, so brilliant after the rain, Spyros 
went up the steps a little awkwardly and uneasily, proud 
and yet somehow ashamed of his blue serge suit and 
borrowed white collar that pressed a trifle tightly on his 
brown, muscular neck. The clear voices of two young 
women from ‘Europe’, from one of those pulsating cities 
that form the nerve centres of the world, rang with quick 
laughter and repartee, and he caught sight of their 
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figures through the revolving glass door. They were tall 
and slender, dressed very simply and smartly, with a 
touch of carelessness and scarcely any jewellery or paint, 
standing and moving in ways that were neither slack nor 
stiff, but easy with the ease and elegance of people who 
have never known for several generations what it is to be 
without money or food, and who regard any momentary 
lack of either as a joke. They both glanced at him as he 
passed, with the quick, calculating glance of their species, 
and his gaze rested on each of them in turn, deliberately, 
independently, with that mixture of shyness and hostility 
that can be seen in the expression of peasants, children, 
animals, and persons very highly organized. A moment 
later they had gathered up their things and gone out into 
the sunshine, while he went slowly upstairs. On the first 
floor there was some confusion, but he managed to find 
his way to Emmanuelides’ room. 

“Ah, there you are,’ said Emmanuelides airily. “ You’re 
very smart this morning.’ 

‘These clothes do not fit me,’ said the boy, looking at 
the luggage piled up in the middle of the room. 

‘You haven’t yet tied on the labels!” Emmanuelides 
exclaimed to the servant. ‘Please do it quickly.’ 

‘You won’t forget-——’ began Spyros. 

‘Now where are my keys? Ah, here they are! I thought 
for a moment I had lost them!’ Emmanuelides smiled 
broadly. 

‘I came to say good-bye,’ said Spyros, ‘and to ask you 
not to forget-——’ 

‘To inquire, you mean? But of course I shall not forget.’ 
He glanced at his watch. ‘Ah, look at the time! I must 
hurry. An American lady who is staying here has had a 
bicycle accident, and her husband says she is determined 
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to see me before I go. One must consider the ladies. And 
the ship sails in less than three quarters of an hour!’ 

He moved out of the room, and Spyros followed, saying 
again: 

‘You won't forget?’ 

Emmanuelides looked over his shoulder at the servant, 
who was still busy with the labels, and seeing that he was 
unobserved, for he had a horror of scandal, pinched 
Spyros’ cheek. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said facetiously, ‘and be good.’ 

He began to walk away, smiling as usual, on his way to 
the room occupied by the two Americans, glanced down 
at his breast pocket to see that the corner of his handker- 
chief was properly displayed, and then turned round and 
said to Spyros: 

‘ll make inquiries, but they may not come to any- 
thing. People move about, you know—it is not always 
possible to trace them.’ 

Twenty minutes later he appeared at the front door. 
Spyros saw him go, and then, after a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with the porter, stepped across the street in the 
splendid sunshine, walking aimlessly in the direction of 
his home. The air was wonderfully fresh after the rain. 
Two or three children were playing with a cat in an alley- 
way, and a stout woman came out of a doorway, gave 
them a quick glance, and then, looking in the opposite 
direction, called out in a sonorous voice: ‘Nausicaa! 
Come back when I call you!’ Spyros started, and involun- 
tarily glanced round, just in time to see a tiny child appear 
at the top of some steps in response to its mother’s call. 
When he reached the corner of the next street his ear 
caught the distant sound of a siren from the direction of 
the port. Familiar enough, that prolonged, vibrant wail 
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had never meant so much to him. But the boat was 
leaving, and its cry was not one of expectation but of fare- 
well. Its effect on him was that of a warning to abandon 
hope, the last cry of the ghost of an illusion, and it seemed 
as though that departing ship were leaving him utterly 
alone on a desert island. He no longer cared whether 
Emmanuelides made inquiries or not, for he felt certain 
that Nausicaa would never be found. ‘ People move about, 
you know, it is not always possible to trace them.’ 
When he considered how much he hated the man who 
had uttered those words, how instinctively and whole- 
heartedly he detested him, Spyros could not understand 
how he could have allowed himself to behave so amiably 
towards Emmanuelides. And because he was unwilling 
even to catch a glimpse of the departing ship, he turned 
and took a road that led directly away from the sea. 


30 
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He leant out of the taxi and waved his hand. Perhaps it 
was just habit or politeness. He had asked her to marry 
him two, or was it three, months ago. She had said No; 
then, Perhaps. Her gradual approach to consent made 
him hesitate to ask again. Now she might say Yes. Would 
he be glad? He did not know. Opposition stimulated him: 
angrily he admitted it. A problem solved no longer 
existed, no longer fascinated. He wanted to oppose, to 
strive against, even to hate—it did not matter what or 
whom. Always to be against: that was it. He pulled down 
the window. To love, to work with, meant to give. He did 
not want to give. ‘I cannot give’, he shouted. And I hate 
myself for it, he thought. He found pleasure in hating 
himself, and was enraged at the admission. Intelligence 
told him that his attitude was wrong. But what did wrong 
mean? Yes, what the hell did it mean? Either nothing at 
all or something deeply embedded in humanity. A con- 
ditioned reflex, a social convention, a hedge over which 
one might the more delectably peep at pleasure, the salt 
that gave sensuality its flavour, or . . . ? He said the word 
out loud. The sound boomed. There was something in it 
beyond definition: it was dark and restrictive. Yet what 
did it matter? He leant back in the taxi and his muscles 
relaxed. The earth was cooling down, contracting; so they 
said. A mere speck in a universe of island universes. In 
time life would fade out, the earth would be cold. And he 
was only an electron vibrating precariously round the 
central nucleus of society. At any moment he might shoot 
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off into the void, become annihilated. Chemistry and 
physics, so they said, explained everything. How comfort- 
ing, how cold! Why make an effort then? Why live? You 
couldn’t help it. You were just part of a reversible reac- 
tion between life and not-life. How cold! Opposed to cold 
was heat. Heat accelerated the reaction: cold delayed. 
There was more comfort in heat. The night in a café in 
Budapest when the sobbing strains of gipsy music had 
told him that he loved her, and he had walked by the 
Danube and had seen her face in the hundreds of lights 
that hung on the hills of Buda; each light her face, smiling, 
entreating, gay, sad; and the broad river the life that 
streamed nobly within her. Perhaps the clever men of 
science could explain these things. They had an explana- 
tion for everything; a fact for every fancy, a ductless gland 
for every mood. His thoughts, he noticed, began with 
Helen and returned through innumerable and, it seemed, 
irrelevant associations back to Helen. The taxi stopped at 
the corner of Queen Anne Street. 

‘Thank you, sir.’ The taxi-driver was impressed by the 
up. 

Byes needn’t thank me. You and I are merely a couple 
of machines working according to plan. We differ from 
the taxi only in that we break down more frequently.’ 
Ambrose smiled. ‘At least, that’s what they say. But I 
don’t believe it, do you?’ 

A nice gentleman, thought the maid, as she showed 
him into Mr. Candler’s consulting room. A bit shy, but 
he did not look through you as though you didn’t exist. 
‘What name shall I give, sir?’ 

‘Helen is the name.’ 

‘And your name, sir?’ 
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He blushed and frowned. ‘Er—I mean Ambrose: John 
Ambrose.’ 

Mr. Candler put his hands in his waistcoat pockets and 
squared his shoulders. He caught a satisfactory glimpse 
of himselfin the mirror. His shoulders were broad; a good 
deep chest. Gave his patients confidence, he thought. 
Poor devils wanted it. He separated his legs and braced 
back his knees. He felt as fit as a fiddle. 

‘I’ve seen your X-ray plates,’ he said. ‘There’s nothing 
much the matter. I shall have to manipulate your joint 
under an anesthetic. But that’s nothing. A whiff of gas, 
and off you go to sleep. Won’t know anything about it.’ 

The sort of man who can have no doubts, thought 
Ambrose. Solid, confident; as substantial as his mahogany 
desk; as respectable as the engravings and water-colours 
on the blue walls, dark blue. Handsome in an athletic 
sort of way. Feared God, probably; honoured the King; 
was admired by his wife, and thought a good fellow by 
his colleagues. Oh, you felt you could trust him right 
enough: a man who knew his job. Must give them a false 
sense of power, he thought, having people unconscious on 
the table, pulling their joints about, cutting their flesh, 
watching the blood ooze from the body and then stanch- 
ing the flow. How did they know when to stop, how far 
could they go without risk, he wondered. 

‘I suppose there is no risk in having an anesthetic.’ 

Mr. Candler smiled, showing a perfect set of teeth. 
Funny how much more alarmed patients were about 
small operations than about big ones. 

“No need to worry at all, my good fellow. A little gas 
and oxygen is the safest anesthetic in the world. I’ve 
never known anything go wrong, and...’ He cleared his 
throat and jerked back his shoulders. ‘Well, I’ve seen 
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two thousand seven hundred and one cases in the last 
two years. Not a bad average, eh?’ 

Ambrose took a box of matches from his pocket, 
opened the box, and then put it back. It must be a queer 
experience to have seen hundreds of cases talking to you 
in a consulting room, losing consciousness, dying, so to 
speak, on the operating table, then returning to life and 
talking again. He wondered what his fees would be; it 
would be indelicate, he thought, to ask, almost ungrateful. 

‘And you don’t feel anything?’ Ambrose was not afraid, 
but he felt that he ought to sustain conversation. The 
surgeon laughed: the idea amused him. 

‘Good lord, no! Nothing at all. A few breaths, then a 
nice quiet sleep, and you won’t know anything has hap- 
pened.’ 

Ambrose thought that he certainly could not hate this 
man, he was too powerful. Absurd really to hate anyone. 
Why did he hate anything? Probably because he was 
baffled by the dead theories of life he read about. Purpose, 
progress, beauty, ideals, must mean something. And life 
must be more than an intricate machine, he thought, as 
he got onto the operating table. 

‘No false teeth or artificial eyeballs?’ The fat, sleepy- 
looking anesthetist grinned sympathetically. ‘A neat 
little gadget this,’ he said, turning to the surgeon. * You 
can strap the mask on with these rubber bands. Then 
you’ve got both hands free.’ 

He listened to Ambrose’s heart for a few seconds. He 
then gently put the mask over his mouth and nose. ‘Is 
that quite comfortable?? Ambrose nodded. ‘Splendid. 
Now I just want you to breathe in and out. That’s the 
style. You'll soon be asleep.’ 

Soon be asleep, thought Ambrose. Don’t like the smell 
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of rubber. Soon be asleep; what a comfort; oblivion for a 
few minutes. He’d heard that some people struggled under 
an anesthetic and swore. Hoped he wouldn’t make a 
fool of himself: must try to remain conscious till the last 
minute. He took a deep breath: a heavy, sweetish smell. 
His head swam a bit: rather like being drunk. He wanted 
to remove the mask for just a moment so that he might 
take a draught of air. A voice that seemed to come to him 
over a wide stretch of water murmured ‘That’s all right. 
Breathe in and out.’ It was no use resisting. His legs were 
heavy. He felt his muscles loosen. A delicious tingling 
sensation came in his feet and rippled slowly upwards 
along his thighs and his belly. His head went round and 
round in widening circles. He became wildly happy; he 
wanted to tell them he was still conscious; no, he must 
control himself. Two or three snakes uncoiled themselves 
on his cheeks, numbing them. That must be the rubber 
bands. Lord, he was going under! He strove desperately 
to remain conscious. It was of no avail: they had absolute 
control over him; he had given himself into their hands. 
He was aware of nothing but revolving space. He saw 
himself suspended in an immense void. Life was being 
filtered through his body. Death must be like this. He was 
dying: there could be no doubt of it, his doom was in- 
eluctable. His swaying mind groped for his last thoughts; 
there were so many things unsolved—the riddle of the 
universe, the meaning of life, was God a philosopher or a 
jester? The answer to the riddle was revealed to him in 
his last moments, divine in its simplicity, true because of 
its simplicity. To LaucH! What a sublime reply! To 
laugh! ‘The cord hanging him in space shook dangerously. 
Laughter, not reason, was the gift of the Gods to man. 
And people wept, poor fools, they wept because no one 
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knew the secret. Nobody understood. How ridiculous! 
How fantastic! And he was dying and could not tell any- 
one. He would take his message to the grave, he, the one 
man who had discovered the secret of life. The salvation 
of the world was in his hands, and they were killing him. 
And they would continue to chase first causes across the 
absolute; they would try to annihilate matter and to 
create life in test-tubes, until one day the sun would 
wrinkle its face in a cold, sardonic grin, and men would 
lie stark, stiff, and baffled at the last on a frozen earth. 
God, how grotesque! No, not grotesque, but uproariously 
funny. He must make a final effort and tell these fellows 
who were killing him; they were destroying their last 
chance. It was no good. He was dying, practically dead, 
the one person to tell them the truth. But that was surely 
the greatest joke of all, the supreme jest. He could not 
help laughing, yet it seemed rude because they did not 
know. If he laughed they might understand. He could no 
longer hold himself in; his belly heaved; his sides shook 
with unmanageable mirth. The cord rippled and snapped; 
he was scattered dizzily into emptiness. 

‘He went under quickly,’ said the anesthetist. ‘I 
wonder what the joke was.’ 

Mr. Candler said: ‘A pity he won’t be able to tell us 
when he comes round. Funny how they can never remem- 
ber their dreams.’ 

The last echo of his laughter was lost in the air. In his 
dream Ambrose walked up a steep hill in search for the 
cause and meaning of death. Dying had been pleasurable, 
but death was perplexing. The same problems pursued 
him in death as in life. He wished he could remember the 
secret of life revealed to him in the moment of death. If 
there were the same problems, the solution would prob- 
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ably be the same also. Other people were walking up and 
down the hill, each one hidden from the other by his 
solitary and bewildered thoughts. Ambrose passed a grey- 
haired woman sitting on a stone and drawing pictures of 
children in the earth with a stick. He thought it was his 
mother, but they did not recognize each other when their 
eyes met. As he lifted his head he saw Helen on the top of 
the hill. She was building a house with children’s bricks. 
As she built, a hand would appear from time to time and 
topple the house over, and despairingly she would start 
again. Ambrose shouted to her but she did not hear him, 
nor did she seem to recognize him. Ambrose shouted 
again. Then he listened and shouted once more, but he 
could not hear his own voice. He tried to speak aloud, and 
said, ‘I love you, Helen.’ His lips moved, he could feel 
the words form in his mouth, but no sound came forth: he 
could speak but not communicate. Panic seized him, and 
he stumbled hurriedly up the hill. Was the summit of the 
hill life, and the base of the hill where he was wandering 
looking for the meaning of death, death itself? As he 
stepped across a brook to enter the wood circling the 
middle belt of the hill he noticed that the water in the 
brook was still. In a clearing in the middle of the wood 
stood a Greek temple. He hesitated on the steps at the 
base. As he entered a sigh echoed from the columns. He 
stopped and looked round for the origin of the echo. Then 
he saw himself walk forward and pass into the cella of the 
temple, where a group of men were pacing to and fro in 
angry discussion. He felt no surprise at seeing himself. 
It was another consequence of being dead: you saw 
yourself. 

‘If he cannot decide to live at the top of the hill or to 
remain dead at the bottom, we shall have to destroy him.’ 
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The man who spoke seemed to have authority with the 
others. 

‘He cannot stay with us. He has done nothing to merit 
it,’ said another, a lean man with close-fitting black hair 
and an ascetic face. 

‘He has not the strength to endure doubt,’ said the first 
speaker. 

‘He is yet but a tracing in the sand,’ they all murmured. 

The echo of a sigh travelled from column to column of 
the temple, and the men in the cella stopped and listened 
to it. ‘He shall return and try once more,’ they said. 

Ambrose saw himself seized and bound and carried out 
of the temple. He felt impelled to follow. As he crossed 
the brook behind the cortége carrying his body he thought 
he observed a sluggish motion in its waters. Looking back, 
he caught a glimpse of Helen; her house was nearly com- 
pleted. ‘How beautiful she is,’ he whispered, and strove 
to turn on his tracks so that he might meet her; but he 
was unable to leave the body that was being borne down 
the hill. There was a curious noise in his ears, and for a 
moment he could see nothing. When his vision cleared he 
saw the procession walking down a long corridor, at the 
end of which the leader stopped and knocked at a door. 
They entered and put his body on a table covered with a 
white sheet in the middle of the room. Then, all but two, 
the men disappeared. One of them removed something 
from his face, and he saw himself sit up and anxiously 
look round. He rubbed his eyes and took a deep breath; 
at that moment he became identified with the figure on 
the table. 

‘But where is Helen?’ he shouted, seizing the surgeon 
by the arm. 
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‘That’s all right, old man. It’s all over,’ said Mr. 
Candler. 

‘Sorry. Didn’t know where I was at first. I thought you 
were—I must have been dreaming. Yes, of course. You 
were in a temple and—wait a minute. Let me think. It 
will come back to me.’ 

Mr. Candler squared his shoulders and laughed: “Don’t 
you worry. You’ll never remember. No one ever does. 
Now let me see you move your leg.’ 

Ambrose moved his leg. ‘But,’ he said, ‘there was 
somebody on a hill. I hope I wasn’t any trouble, was I? 
I mean, people sometimes ; 

‘Not a bit of it. You roared with laughter just as you 
were going off, but you won’t remember the joke. A pity: 
it must have been a good one.’ 
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LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


I 


Of all the recent Italian playwrights, Pirandello alone 
has achieved an international reputation. The reason is 
to be sought in his provocative quaintness rather than in 
exceptional originality or depth. At the first glance he 
reminds one somewhat of the equally provocative Ber- 
nard Shaw, whom he resembles not only by his love of 
paradoxes, but also by his ‘cerebral’ bent, as well as by 
his utter lack of sentimentality. Yet in contrast to the 
optimistic and warlike Shaw, Pirandello has nothing to 
preach, nothing to fight for, or even to fight against. 
Disregarding all those social, political, and ethical prob- 
lems from which the author of Man and Superman seems to 
draw his inspiration, Pirandello introduces himself at 
the very outset as a frank pessimist and sceptic. What 
interests him instead is human personality as such. And 
he scrutinizes its riddle through the modern spectacles 
and from a highly modern standpoint. Bergsonism, 
psycho-analysis, the self-divided consciousness, the prin- 
ciple of relativity as applied to man’s inner world—this 
all is reflected in Pirandello’s works, whose two basic 
themes are intertwined and repeated with an almost 
monotonous insistence. One of them is the emphasis on 
the instability of everything human, including our sin- 
cerest affections and opinions; while the other is the 
antithesis he makes between life as such, and its external 
forms, or ‘masks’ as he calls them. 

Endowed with a capricious and sardonic mind, Piran- 
dello is attracted, first of all, by what is grotesque and 
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cruelly comic. Yet, behind such a predilection one can 
easily detect the hidden anxiety of a modern Hamlet, the 
‘tragedy of a bewildered spirit gone astray and unable to 
find its way again’. For, not unlike some of his typical 
heroes, Pirandello knows too much about life and is too 
acutely aware of it to be able to live really and fully. All 
he can do is to observe, analyse, criticize, and reason. In 
fact, he reasons so much as to turn entire acts of his plays 
into dramatized discussions. And in doing this he is 
always glad to discredit reason itself—in the name of that 
irrational flux which is beneath the surface of our normal 
consciousness and which often threatens to sweep away 
all the ‘fictitious forms around which our stupid daily life 
has solidified’. The conflict between life and its fictitious 
masks thus becomes the very Jleztmotif of Pirandello’s 
creations. So much so that his collected plays bear the 
common title, Le Maschere Nude—the ‘Naked Masks’. 
And for good reasons, too. 


II 


Pirandello’s earliest work consists of realistic stories deal- 
ing with Sicilian life—partly after the manner of the older 
Sicilian writer, Verga. Yet he soon replaced his straight- 
forward realism by a more introspective method, coupled 
with paradoxical and pathologic themes—preferably 
those dealing with a modern self-divided personality. 
His two novels, Il fu Mattia Pascal (the late M. Pascal), 
Quaderni di (Notebooks of ) Serafimo Gubbio,1 as well as his 
numerous novelle, show most of those aspects which he 
took up later on—from 1913 onwards—in his plays. 
Several of his plays had even appeared previously as 
stories (now collected under the general title, Novelle d’un 
* Originally published under the title, Si Gira. 
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Anno—Stories for a Year), which is a proof that his 
notorious ‘futilitarianism’ did not develop gradually, but 
was inherent, as it were, in his very first significant things. 
It was partly responsible also for his method, for his 
peculiar humour, as well as for his endless variations on 
the relationship between life and its ‘masks’. 

This relationship can be treated farcically, tragi- 
comically, and tragically—according to the way one 
looks at it. Pirandello shows all three attitudes, but pre- 
ferably the first two, which is more than confirmed by his 
love of grotesquely ‘funny’ situations. Thus, in one 
of his early plays, Pensact Giacomino (Think of it, Gia- 
comino, 1917), the husband, an elderly schoolmaster, not 
only supports and encourages the love of Giacomino— 
his wife’s paramour and the father of his child—but 
actually compels him to return to her, after he had run 
away. The climax of ‘fun’ is reached when the indignant 
husband snarls at the priest who wants to prevent the 
lover from returning: ‘You—destroyer of family life!’ 

In Jl Piacere dt Onesta (The Pleasure of Being Respect- 
able) he works out another highly ‘Pirandellian’ theme. 
The professional bounder, Angelo Baldovino, marries 
Agata for payment in order to save her and her family 
from the scandal, since she expects a child from a man 
whom she cannot possibly marry. The play opens with a 
sordid bargain and finishes with real affection, even with 
mutual respect of the married couple, a few months later. 
Or take the conflict between the two friends in Crascuno a 
suo Modo (Each in his own Way). At the beginning of 
the play both of them collide because they hold opposite 
views with regard to a woman. In the process of the con- 
flict, however, they both change their minds at the same 
time and collide again, because each of them has come 
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around to the views of the other. In Ma non é una Cosa 
Seria (It’s not a Serious Matter) Memmo marries in 
joke the humble drudge, Gasparina, in order to escape 
the danger of a serious marriage. But as a wife, Gasparina 
changes into a pretty and dignified woman. When—a 
few months later—she shows her dignity and even insists 
on a divorce, her husband really falls in love with her, 
and his married life thus becomes a serious matter indeed. 
In one of Pirandello’s more recent plays, again, L’ Amica 
delle Mogli (The Wives’ Friend), we watch the evil which 
is generated all around by the genuine goodness of Marta 
—one of the very few sympathetic women one comes 
across in Pirandello’s works. 

The love of such paradoxical themes is hardly sur- 
prising in an author who sees in life as a whole mere in- 
consistence, and in human beings only a collection of 
grotesque puppets. And what delights him most is to tear 
off the masks from his puppets—not in the name of 
‘Truth’ as Ibsen used to do, but simply that he might grin 
at their tragi-comic antics and grimaces. It would not be 
difficult to discover underneath it all a suppressed roman- 
ticist who grins because even his ‘tears have dried away’; 
who treats life comically in order to forget the tragedy 
that is behind its grotesque surface. In II Berretto a Sonaglt 
(A Clown’s Gap), for example, the respectable puppet 
Ciampa, with the entire masquerade of his married life, 
is treated in the style of a farcical comedy; whereas the 
tragic element becomes more salient in Tutto per Bene (All 
for the Best). In contrast to Ciampa’s conscious life-lie (as 
Ibsen would call it), the ‘masks’ Martino Lori wears are 
unconscious delusions. He cherishes the memory of his 
deceased wife so reverently as to make—years after her 
death—a daily pilgrimage to her tomb; he adores his 
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daughter, respects his learned friend, and is just about 
to become father-in-law when he discovers that the 
actual father of his daughter is not he, but his best friend. 
Everything crumbles down. He tries to act (this time 
consciously) a comedy, but finds it impossible. Finally, in 
the void that surrounds him, he is saved by another 
‘mask’ which becomes reality to him: through his pro- 
found sorrow he wins the respect of his would-be daughter, 
who now begins to treat him as if he actually were her 
father. And so everything ends ‘for the best’. 


III 


In order to see what Pirandello’s tragic vein can be like, 
we must turn to such plays as Vestire gl’ Ignudi (Dressing the 
Naked), or Enrico (Henry) JV. Both are, of course, tragedies 
of ‘masks’. Ersilia, the heroine of the first play, is ‘soiled 
with all the lowest and vilest filth in the world’, but she 
deliberately tries to cover her past with beautiful lies, in 
order to die at least ‘in a good dress—something beautiful 
to be buried in’. Yet even that is denied to her. For, after 
she has been saved from suicide, her ‘mask’ is taken off 
her face. The truth about her past comes out, and in her 
despair she is once more driven into suicide, which she 
now commits without trying or even without caring to 
put on a good moral dress: she dies ‘naked’. 

Another ‘poignant variation of Pirandello’s leitmotif we 
find in his best and cleverest play, Enrico IV. Owing to a 
fall from the horse during a pageant in which he was 
arrayed as the German Emperor, Henry IV, the hero of 
the play went mad, and in his madness actually believed 
he was Henry IV. Everything in his solitary villa had to 
be arranged accordingly. After several years, however, he 
recovered his reason. He tried to cast off his ‘mask’ —only 
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in order to be provoked to a murder, and to arrive at the 
irrevocable fact that life could no longer take him back. 
‘I perceived it all of a sudden one day, when I opened my 
eyes, and I was terrified because I understood at once 
that not only had my hair gone grey, but that I was all 
grey inside; that everything had fallen to pieces, that 
everything was finished; and I was going to arrive, 
hungry as a wolf, at a banquet which had already been 
cleared away... .’ So he resumed his mask of madness as 
his only bearable reality—a mask which he now con- 
sidered no less real than thousands of imposed rdles, 
performed by other people all their lives. ‘This dress 
[ plucking his dress| which is for me the evident, involuntary 
caricature of other continuous, everlasting masquerade, 
of which we are the involuntary puppets, when, without 
knowing it, we mask ourselves with that which we appear 
to be... ah, that dress of theirs, this masquerade of theirs, 
of course we must forgive it them, since they do not yet 
see it is identical with themselves. . . . You know, it is 
quite easy to get accustomed to it. One walks about as a 
tragic character, just as ifit were nothing . . . [Jmitates the 
tragic manner] in a room like this. . . . I am cured, gentle- 
men; because I can act the madman to perfection, here; 
and I do it very quietly, I’m only sorry for you that have 
to live your madness so agitatedly, without knowing it or 
seeing it.” 

Looking upon human beings as unreal puppets, 
Pirandello is bound to reduce also their views, truths, and 
opinions to something equally unreal: to conscious or 
unconscious illusions. Like a jesting Pilate, he makes 
Laudisi reason in one of his most typical plays, Cosi é se vi 
Pare (You’re Right if you think you are): ‘Now, you 

* Translated by E, Storer in Three Plays by Luigi Pirandello. (Dent.) 
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have touched me, have you not? And you see me? And 
you are absolutely sure about me, are you not? Well 
now, madam, I beg of you: do not tell your husband, nor 
my sister, nor my niece, nor Signora Cini here, what you 
think of me; because, if you were to do that, they would 
all tell you that you are completely wrong. But, you see, 
you are really right; because I am really what you take 
me to be, though, my dear madam, that does not prevent 
me from also being really what your husband, my sister, 
my niece, and Signora Cini take me to be—because they 
also are absolutely right!’ 

Pirandello not only resigns himself to such relativity 
of truths and opinions, but even welcomes it as something 
which makes life varied and changeable. What he dreads 
most is a fixed and static existence under the dictatorship 
of some mummified ‘truth’ or other. Eventually he is not 
afraid of condemning art itself, in so far as it tries to fix 
and freeze down the eternally changing flux of life. Hence 
the repulsion with which the old sculptor Giuncano 
(Diana e la Tuda) looks upon his own creations—an atti- 
tude reminiscent of Rubek in Ibsen’s When We Dead 
Awaken. Change, and change alone, is life, whereas fixity 
of any kind means death and stagnation. 


IV 


Pirandello is at his best when depicting the tragi-comic 
aspects of a conflict between the two. Where he shows his 
weakness, however, is in his characters. For, as a rule, 
they are too little detached from their creator to have an 
independent existence of their own. Instead of expressing 
themselves through action, they often express through 
discussions only Pirandello’s own attitude towards life. 
Plays such as L’Innesto (Grafting), La Ragione deglt Altri 
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(Other People’s Reason), Ma non é una Cosa Seria, Ciascuno 
a suo Modo, and even Il Piacere dell’ Onesta, are crowded 
with discussions. At times one seems to listen to para- 
doxical theorems galvanized through lively dialectics into 
a semblance of life—a process in which the subtlety of 
Pirandello the sophist thrives, even at the expense of 
psychological convincingness. 

It is here that Pirandello’s sophisticated cleverness is 
likely to dazzle one by its tricks and logical somersaults. 
With all that, his plays look simple enough on the surface. 
A closer scrutiny reveals, however, their invariable and 
real complexity. It is not only his subject-matter that is 
complex, but also his technique, which has assimilated 
quite a number of external influences. The old commedia 
dell’ arte has had a considerable share in the ‘ Pirandellian’ 
play. So has the modern teatro grotesco, as well as Ibsen 
(with his retrospective action), Bernard Shaw, futurism, 
German expressionism, the cinema. Pirandello himself 
may try to divulge the secret of his own creative process in 
Ser Personaggt in Cerca d’ Autore (Six Characters in Search of 
an Author); yet any attempt to reduce his dramatic 
technique to a formula would be misleading, for the 
simple reason that in this respect, too, he does not adhere 
to any fixed rules. He is always on the look out, always 
ready to experiment with new means and methods. What 
could be more experimental than his Enrico IV? His Sei 
Personaggt and Ciascuno a suo Modo, with their mixture of 
planes and the cunningly adapted device of the ‘play 
within a play’? Or his more recent La Nova Colonia (The 
New Colony, 1928) in which he tries to create a modern 
myth with the crowd as its actual hero? 

One ofhis best qualities is, perhaps, his artistic economy, 
which amounts, in his later plays, to a kind of monu- 
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mental baldness. His sophisticated ‘cerebrality’, on the 
other hand, becomes a drawback mainly in so far as he 
often wants to stun the spectator, to take him by surprise. 
He also concentrates on the chief hero too much at the 
expense of other characters. And the most effectful 
*Pirandellian’ climax is, of course, the moment when the 
hero loses all ground, gets stripped of his ‘masks’, and if 
he escapes from the catastrophe at all, he does so only by 
means of a new ‘mask’. 

Herein lies, by the way, not only the irony, but also the 
consistency of Pirandello’s attitude towards man and life. 
For if life is continuous change and renewal, we can renew 
ourselves only by consciously changing our ‘masks’—in 
the way we change our worn-out clothes. And since 
everything is illusion, then let us be carried along the 
stream.of life at least on our own (and not on borrowed) 
illusions and delusions—until we say good-bye to it all. 
‘One has to live, that is, to deceive oneself} to let act in us 
the devilish buffoon until he gets tired, and not to forget 
that all this will pass . . . will pass.’ 

Such an attitude was expressed by Pirandello already 
in his early novel, Vechi e Giovani.’ All he has done since 
then is to expand and to illustrate this unheroic wisdom. 
Apart from Anton Chekhov, Pirandello is perhaps the 
most unheroic of modern authors—unheroic on principle. 
Yet, only by being so, he remains intellectually honest 
both towards himself and towards others. One has to pay 
for belonging to the twentieth century. Pirandello seems 
to have paid his price fully; but at the same time he has 
also avenged himself—through his art. 


1The Old and the Young Generation. 
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THE LAST TO CALL HIM 
CHARLEY 


Notes on Lamb’s friend, Randal Norris, and his family 


Fortunate circumstances having just put me in possession 
of a photograph of a miniature portrait of Lamb’s friend 
Randal Norris, the subject of the essay entitled ‘A Death- 


Bed’ in the first edition of the second Elia volume, I am 
eager that others should see it too, for there can be no 
member of that vanished circle in and about the Temple 
who is nearer our hearts than the kindly ‘R.N.’? Lamb 
saw to that. 

Our first definite glimpse of Randal Norris, who was 
Sub-Treasurer and Librarian of the Inner Temple for 
many years before his death in 1827, is in the postscript 
to the essay on ‘The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple’, 
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written in 1821, where Lamb says that he went to him— 
to R. N.—for information about Samuel Salt, who, it will 
be remembered, was the employer of Lamb’s father. But 
it is more than probable—in fact, I think, certain—that 
the ‘Mr. Norris of Christ’s Hospital’ who, after the 
tragedy in the Lamb household in 1796, was in Lamb’s 
words, ‘as a father to me’, was this same worthy man. In 
1796 he was forty-five, having been born in 1751, and we 
know that he had known Lamb from childhood, for in 
‘A Death-Bed’ it is so stated: ‘he was my friend and my 
father’s friend for all the life I can remember. . . . He 
was the last link that bound me to the Temple’. I have 
not been able to trace Randal Norris to Christ’s Hospital, 
where it is, I hope, superfluous to state that Lamb was 
at school, but, when fortified by Lamb’s remark about 
Norris in a letter to Wordsworth in 1830—he was ‘sixty 
years ours and our father’s friend’—it is reasonable 
enough to assume that he may have had an official post 
there before he went to serve the lawyers. 

The passage in the piteous letter of 1796 continues: 
‘Mrs. Norris as a mother; though we had few claims on 
them’. But as for ‘claims’, it would be enough for the 
Norrises that Mrs. Norris had been brought up at Widford 
and knew there Lamb’s maternal grandmother, Mrs. Field. 

I have referred to ‘A Death-Bed’, but since that was 
but a reproduction of the famous and beautiful letter to 
Crabb Robinson on January 20th, 1827, with the names 
altered, let me refresh memories by quoting the letter 
rather than the essay: 


Dear Robinson,—I called upon you this morning, 
and found that you were gone to visit a dying friend. I 
had been upon a like errand. Poor Norris has been 
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lying dying for now almost a week, such is the penalty 
we pay for having enjoyed a strong constitution! 
Whether he knew me or not, I know not, or whether he 
saw me through his poor glazed eyes; but the group I 
saw about him I shall not forget. Upon the bed, or 
about it, were assembled his wife and two daughters, 
and poor deaf Richard, his son, looking doubly stupi- 
fied. There they were, and seemed to have been sitting 
all the week. I could only reach out a hand to Mrs. 
Norris. Speaking was impossible in that mute chamber. 
By this time I hope it is all over with him. 

In him I have a loss the world cannot make up. He 
was my friend and my father’s friend all the life I can 
remember. I seem to have made foolish friendships ever 
since. Those are friendships which outlive a second 
generation. Old as I am waxing, in his eyes I was still 
the child he first knew me. To the last he called me 
Charley. I have none to call me Charley now. He was 
the last link that bound me to the Temple. You are but 
of yesterday. In him seem to have died the old plain- 
ness of manners and singleness of heart. Letters he knew 
nothing of, nor did his reading extend beyond the 
pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine. Yet there was a 
pride of literature about him from being amongst 
books (he was librarian), and from some scraps of 
doubtful Latin which he had picked up in his office of 
entering students, that gave him very diverting airs 
of pedantry. Can I forget the erudite look with which, 
when he had been in vain trying to make out a black- 
letter text of Chaucer in the Temple Library, he laid it 
down and told me that—‘in those old books, Charley, 
there is sometimes a deal of indifferent spelling’; and 
seemed to console himself in the reflection! 
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His jokes, for he had his jokes, are now ended, but 
they were old trusty perennials, staples that pleased 
after decies repetita, and were always as good as new. One 
song he had, which was reserved for the night of 
Christmas-day, which we always spent in the Temple. 
It was an old thing, and spoke of the flat bottoms of our 
foes and the possibility of their coming over in dark- 
ness, and alluded to threats of an invasion many years 
blown over; and when he came to the part 


“We'll still make ’em run, and we’ll still make ’em 
sweat, 
In spite of the devil and Brussels Gazette!’ 


his eyes would sparkle as with the freshness of an im- 
pending event. And what is the ‘Brussels Gazette’ 
now? I cry while I enumerate these trifles. ‘How shall 
we tell them in a stranger’s ear?’ 

His poor good girls will now have to receive their 
afflicted mother in an inaccessible hovel in an obscure 
village in Herts, where they have been long struggling 

_to make a school without effect; and poor deaf Richard 
—and the more helpless for being so—is thrown on the 
wide world. 

My first motive in writing, and, indeed, in calling on 
you, was to ask if you were enough acquainted with 
any of the Benchers, to lay a plain statement before 
them of the circumstances of the family. I almost fear 
not, for you are of another hall. But if you can oblige 
me and my poor friend, who is now insensible to any 
favours, pray exert yourself. You cannot say too much 
good of poor Norris and his poor wife. 

Yours ever, 
CHARLES LAMB 
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—Later, Lamb thought it better to approach members 
of Norris’s own hall and, in the end, a pension of £80 was 
secured for the widow. 

Of Randal Norris we know only what Lamb tells us. 
But there lately have come to me, through the courtesy of 
Miss Julia Towndrow of Kettering, a descendent, two 
letters in his own hand, and as both contain the latest 
tidings of Mr. and Miss Lamb up to the moment of 
writing—stop press news, in short—they have an interest 
far beyond that of their staple subject matter. For to read 
in the faded ink of more than a century ago what Mr. and 
Miss Lamb were doing is to bring the Brother and Sister 
very near to us. The first, dated Inner Temple, August 
6th, 1823, is to the Misses Norris at Widford, Herts, wish- 
ing them well with their school and urging them not to 
despair if success does not come at once. ‘Tell your 
Mother that the Lambs have taken a House in Colebrook 
Row, Islington, have left Russell Street and will leave 
Dalston very soon where Mary is and Miss James. She 
has been ill but is recovering. Mr. Lamb thinks it was 
occasioned by [merely] thinking of the removal, for she 
had no trouble in it.’ 

Miss James was Mary Lamb’s devoted nurse for many 
years: indeed, till her death, as we shall see. ‘Give my 
Love to your Mother’, the writer also says, ‘and tell her 
Richard and Self are quite well and do not wish her to 
come home sooner on our account, as we jog on very 
well.’ 

The next letter, dated September 28th, 1825, is to Mrs. 
Norris, who was again staying at Widford, and it is chiefly 
about some building alterations to a house there. ‘Dear 
Betsy’, it begins, and the last sentence runs ‘I am sorry to 
say I have just heard by Miss Emma that Mr. and Miss 
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Lamb are both unwell and the more so as it is Miss 
Lamb’s old complaint she is afflicted with, Charles hav- 
ing wrote to Miss Emma not to come to the House as is 
usual at Michaelmas’. Emma, of course, was Emma 
Isola, the Lambs’ adopted child, then away teaching. 

Randal Norris died in 1827 and was buried in the 
Temple, and we come now to the survivors—Mrs. Norris, 
the two daughters Elizabeth and Jane, and the deaf son 
Richard, all henceforward to be living at Widford. Of the 
Misses Norris and Richard I chanced, at a single remove, 
to come, in 1902, in touch, when I was preparing a 
biography of Lamb, for through my friend the late W. J. 
Craig, the Shakespearean scholar and philologist and an 
adorer of Elia, I had an introduction to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Coe, a very old but sprightly lady living at Berkham- 
sted, who as a child had been a pupil of the Misses Norris 
and remembered Lamb’s visits; and Craig and I went 
down together one afternoon to have tea with her and to 
collect her reminiscences. Subsequently I wrote for The 
Atheneum the following account of our experiences, ex- 
tracts from which were afterwards incorporated in my 
book. 


We have very little knowledge of Lamb’s ways with 
children; but enough to show that he must have been 
very good company with them when he liked. He can- 
not have been thrown much among them. There is 
his charming letter to his ‘child-wife’, Sophy Kenney, 
and the allusion, in the same vein, to little Louisa 
Martin (whom he called Monkey), in the letter to 
Hazlitt of November roth, 1805:— 

‘Some things too about Monkey which can’t so well 
be written: how it set up for a fine lady, and thought it 
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had got lovers, and was obliged to be convinced of its 
age from the parish register, where it was proved to be 
only twelve; and an edict issued, that it should not give 
itself airs yet these four years; and how it got leave to 
be called Miss, by grace.’ 

And in an unpublished letter from Mary Lamb to 
Dorothy Wordsworth I read that John Hazlitt’s little 
girl was so fond of Charles Lamb that, when he was 
expected, she used to stop strangers in the street and 
tell them ‘Mr. Lamb is coming to-night.’ 

There is also a passage in Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarke’s Recollections of Writers, which is so much of 
a piece with Mrs. Coe’s reminiscences that I copy it 
here:— 

‘Charles Lamb brought a choice condiment in the 
shape of a jar of preserved ginger for the little Novellos’ 
delectation; and when some officious elder suggested 
that it was lost upon children, and therefore had better 
be reserved for the grown-up people, Lamb would not 
hear of the transfer, but insisted that children were 
excellent judges of good things, and that they must and 
should have the cate in question. He was right, for long 
did the remembrance remain in the family of that 
delicious rarity, and of the mode in which “‘ Mr. Lamb” 
stalked up and down the passage with a mysterious 
harbingering look and stride, muttering something 
that sounded like a conjuration, holding the precious 
jar under his arm, and feigning to have found it stowed 
away in a dark chimney somewhere near.’ 

Beyond these references, and a few others, there is 
little evidence as to Lamb’s way with children, for 
whom he wrote so much. 

Mrs. Coe, in her eighty-fourth year, remembers 
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Lamb as he was between 1827 and 1833. In 1827— 
aged fifty-two and free of the India House—he used often 
to walk down to Widford—twenty-two miles from 
London—to stay a day or two among old friends and 
older associations. These little visits probably signified 
that Mary Lamb was ill, for Mrs. Coe does not remem- 
ber that Mary Lamb ever accompanied her brother. 
At any rate, she never saw her. Miss Isola, she says, 
came with him once, and her feet were so sore from the 
journey that she had to lie in bed for two or three days, 
Mr. Lamb waiting for her recovery. Mr. Lamb often 
had blisters too, but he did not seem to mind. He loved 
walking too much. 

Lamb’s chief friends at Widford in those days were 
the Norrises. The sisters were known as Miss Betsy and 
Miss Jane. Mrs. Norris was the good angel of the vil- 
lage: doctor, nurse, and everyone’s refuge in trouble. 
Mr. Richard Norris, who was deaf and peculiar, lived 
in the house too. 

Among the pupils at Goddard House was Elizabeth 
Hunt (afterwards to become Mrs. Coe), one of the 
three little daughters of Thomas Hunt, of the Widford 
water mill, whose wife and Mrs. Norris were old 
friends. 

In those days—seventy and more years ago—she was 
Mr. Lamb’s favourite of all the Widford children— 
partly, she suspects, from her quickness in catching a 
mischievous idea. She remembers, with a vividness that 
is, to some extent, communicable, his affected convic- 
tion that her hair curled only by artificial means, and 
his repeated warnings at bedtime that she must on no 
account forget to put in her papers. ‘But I don’t have 
to curl it, Mr. Lamb, I don’t, I don’t.’ ‘Well, bring me 
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a mug of beer from old Bogey and we'll say no more 
about it.’ Old Bogey was the big cask. For, as a rule, 
when Mr. Lamb walked down to see the Norrises, he 
used to sleep at the mill. ‘Now, Mrs. Hunt,’ he would 
say, ‘are you going to let me creep into a goose’s belly 
to-night’ for he always had his joke, and no one would 
expect him to call a feather bed a ‘feather bed’, like 
other folks. He said it was like heaven, in a goose’s 
belly. When he made a joke he did not laugh himself. 

He always brought a book with him, sometimes 
several, and he would read or write a great deal. His 
clothes were rusty and shabby, like a poor Dissenting 
minister’s. He was very thin and looked half-starved, 
partly the effect of high cheek-bones. He wore knee- 
breeches and gaiters and a high stock. He carried a 
walking stick with which he used to strike at pebbles. 
He smoked a black clay pipe. No one would have 
taken him for what he was, but he was clearly a man 
apart. He took pleasure in looking eccentric. He was 
proud of being the Mr. Lamb. 

Mrs. Coe does not remember anything about Mr. 
Lamb’s taste in food, except that he was fond of turnips. 
He used to come down to breakfast late. 

He was very free with his money. To beggars he 
always gave: just what his hand happened to draw 
from his pocket, even as much as three shillings. ‘ Poor 
devil! he wants it more than I do; and I’ve got plenty’, 
he used to say. He would take the children into the 
village to the little general shop. It had a door cut in 
two, like a butcher’s, and he would lean over the lower 
half and rap his stick on the floor, calling loudly, 
‘Abigail Ives! Abigail Ives!’ ‘Ah, Mr. Lamb,’ she used 
to reply from the inner room, ‘I thought I knew your 
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rap.’ ‘Yes, Abigail, it is I,’ he would say, ‘and I’ve got 
my money with me. Give these young ladies sixpenny- 
worth of Gibraltar rock.’ Gibraltar rock was Abigail 
Ives’s speciality, and sixpennyworth was an unheard- 
of amount except when Mr. Lamb was in the village. 
It had to be broken with a hammer. The children, Mrs. 
Coe says, always stood a little in awe of his unlikeness 
to other people, in spite of these treats. 

When he joined the Norrises’ dinner-table he kept 
every one laughing. Mr. Richard sat at one end, and 
some of the school children would be there too. One 
day Mr. Lamb gave every one a fancy name all round 
the table, and made a verse on each. ‘ You are so-and- 
so,’ he said, ‘and you are so-and-so,’ adding the rhyme. 
“What’s he saying? What are you laughing at?’ Mr. 
Richard asked testily, for he was short-tempered. Miss 
Betsy explained the joke to him, and Mr. Lamb, com- 
ing to his turn, said—only he said it in verse—‘ Now, 
Dick, it’s your turn. I shall call you Gruborum; be- 
cause all you think of is your food and your stomach.’ 
Mr. Richard pushed back his chair in a rage and 
stamped out of the room. ‘Now I’ve done it,’ said Mr. 
Lamb, ‘I must go and make friends with my old chum. 
Give me a large plate of pudding to take to him.’ When 
he came back he said, ‘It’s all right. I thought the pud- 
ding would do it.” Mr. Lamb and Mr. Richard never 
got on very well, and Mr. Richard didn’t like his 
teasing ways at all; but Mr. Lamb often went for long 
walks with him, because no one else would. He did 
many kind things like that. 

There used to be a half-holiday when Mr. Lamb 
came, partly because he would force his way into the 
schoolroom and make seriousness impossible. His head 
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would suddenly appear at the door in the midst of 
lessons, with ‘Well, Betsy! How do, Jane?’ “Oh, Mr. 
Lamb!’ they would say, and that was the end of work 
for that day. He was really rather naughty with the 
children. One of his tricks was to teach them a new 
kind of catechism (Mrs. Coe does not remember it, but 
we may rest assured, I fear, that it was secular), and he 
made a great fuss with Lizzie Hunt for her skill in saying 
the Lord’s prayer backwards, which he had taught her. 

He had a favourite seat in a tree in the Wilderness at 
Blakesware, where he would sit and read for hours. 
Just before meal times Mrs. Hunt would send the 
children to tell him to come; but sometimes he pre- 
ferred to stay there and eat some bread and cheese. He 
always was particular to return a message either way. 
‘Give your mother my love and kisses, and say I'll 
come directly.’ Or ‘Give your mother my love and 
kisses, and say I’ll eat her beautiful luncheon here.’ 
Adding, ‘Don’t forget the kisses, whatever you do.’ 

Mrs. Coe remembers perfectly Blakesware as it used 
to be. It was only partly destroyed in her young days. 
She recollects particularly the figure of Nebuchad- 
nezzar eating grass, in one of the pieces of tapestry, 
with his long fingers like bird’s claws. It was one of the 
great treats for the children to pretend to take rides in 
the state coach, which Lamb’s friend John Lily, the 
postilion (mentioned in the poem ‘Going or Gone’), 
had often driven. 

At other times Mr. Lamb would watch the trout in 
the stream, and perhaps feed them, for half the morn- 
ing. Once or twice he took a rod, but he could never 
bring himself to fix the worms. ‘Barbarous,’ he used to 
say, ‘barbarous.’ 
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(It was one of the proudest moments of my life, let me 
interpolate here, when in a lecture on Lamb which the 
late Sir Walter Raleigh delivered at The Times Book Club 
I heard him read in his enjoying, confidential voice some 
of the foregoing passages.) 

Miss Towndrow, who lends me the two Randal Norris 
letters from which I have quoted, has in her possession 
also a card-prospectus of the Goddard House School, 
the scene of some of the foregoing incidents, and I repro- 
duce it here as a further link between Lamb and our- 
selves, between those days and these: 


MISS NORRIS’S 
Establishment, 
WIDFORD, NEAR WARE, 
HERTS. 


YOUNG LADIES boarded and instructed in 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY and NEEDLEWORK. 


TERMS, 
THIRTY GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


per Quarter 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
WRITING AND ARITHMETIC ditto 
PAINTING ON VELVET AND SATIN.. ditto 
WASHING ditto 


On Fw Hm ew Ray 


It is requested that each Lady bring a Silver 
Table Spoon and Six Towels. 


A Stage to and from London daily (Sundays excepted). 


Whether the Misses Norris began at Goddard House 
and Lamb miscalled it a ‘hovel’, or whether they moved 
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into Goddard House later, I cannot say. But if Lamb’s 
word was correct, then they must have moved, for 
Goddard House still stands for all to see. We are brought 
into touch with it in a reminiscent poem by Lady Buck- 
master, who was born at Widford, which was published 
in 1911 under the title ‘My Native Village’. I quote a 
few lines: 

There is a village little known, 

That in my memory o’ergrown, 

Will ever stand out quite alone; 

For there—the reason you may scorn— 

There stands the house where I was born... . 


Now in this little village blest 

One house I ever loved the best, 

(Charles Lamb stayed in it as a guest), 
"Twas built in days of Good Queen Anne, 
I write of it as best I can; 

Twas red like others of that date, 

And had the sweetest garden gate, 

A little wrought-iron work of art, 

A joy to every artist’s heart... . 


No matter what the time of year, 

The finest flowers were always here; 

A holly hedge grew with such bounty, 

Its fame was spread all through the county; 
And oh! the apples, cherries, pears, 

What colour and what taste was theirs! 


The next reference to the family in the Lamb corre- 
spondence after 1827 comes in 1830, when we find Lamb 
informing Sarah Hazlitt that the Norris who had just 
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been made Treasurer of the Inner Temple was not, as she 
had hoped, Dick, but another man of the same name. He 
adds that, according to the last advices, in 18209, the 
family were well. There was no more Norris news from 
Lamb until 1833 when he wrote to Mrs. Norris sending 
her some books and thanking her for three agreeable 
days: one of the visits which Mrs. Coe recollected. 

Lamb died in 1834, and poor deaf Richard in 1836 and 
was buried at Widford. Mary Lamb, however, survived, 
and on Christmas Day, 1841, we find her writing from 
41 Alpha Road, Regent’s Park, where she was still in the 
care of Miss James, to Miss Jane Norris: 


My dear Jane,—Many thanks for your kind presents 
—your Michaelmas goose. I thought Mr. Moxon had 
written to thank you—the turkeys and nice apples came 
yesterday. 

Give my love to your dear Mother. I was unhappy to 
find your note in the basket, for I am always thinking 
of you all, and wondering when I shall ever see any of 
you again. 

I long to shew you what a nice snug place I have got 
into—in the midst of a pleasant little garden. I have a 
room for myself and my old books on the ground floor, 
and a little bedroom up two pairs of stairs. When you 
come to town, if you have not time to go [to] the 
Moxons, an Omnibus from the Bell and Crown in 
Holborn would [bring] you to our door in [a] quarter 
of an hour. If your dear Mother does not venture so far, 
I will contrive to pop down to see [her]. Love and all 
seasonable wishes to your sister and Mary, &c.... 


If the lodger is gone, I shall have a bedroom will 
c 
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hold two! Heaven bless and preserve you all in health 
and happiness many a long year. 


In October 1842, Mary Lamb wrote again, with thanks 
for another goose—‘ The two legs fell to my share’: 


Your chearful (letter,) my Jane, made me feel 
‘almost as good as new’. 

Your Mother and I must meet again. Do not be sur- 
prized if I pop in again for a half-hour’s call some fine 
frosty morning. 


A year later Mrs. Norris died, aged seventy-eight, and 
was buried at Widford. Mary Lamb was not well enough 
to write herself and Miss James therefore wrote for her, 
again to Jane Norris. ‘The date is July 25th, 1843: 


Madam,— Miss Lamb, having seen the Death of your 
dear Mother in the Times News Paper, is most anxious 
to hear from or to see one of you, as she wishes to know 
how you intend settling yourselves, and to have a full 
account of your dear Mother’s last illness. She was 
much shocked on reading of her death, and appeared 
very vexed that she had not been to see her, [and] 
wanted very much to come down and see you both; but 
we were really afraid to let her take the journey. If 
either of you are coming up to town, she would be glad 
if you would call upon her, but should you not be likely 
to come soon, she would be very much pleased if one 
of you would have the goodness to write a few lines to 
her, as she is most anxious about you. She begs you to 
excuse her writing to you herself, as she don’t feel equal 
to it; she asked me yesterday to write for her. I am 
happy to say she is at present pretty well, although your 
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dear Mother’s death appears to dwell much upon her 
mind. She desires her kindest love to you both, and 
hopes to hear from you very soon, if you are equal to 
writing. I sincerely hope you will oblige her, and am, 


Madam, 
Your obedient, &c., 
SARAH JAMES 


Pray don’t invite her to come down to see you. 


After their mother’s death, both the daughters married. 
Their husbands were local farmers and were brothers: 
Charles Tween and Arthur Tween. Subsequently, when 
a wealthy relative of the Norris family named Faint died, 
the two ladies inherited an independent competency. 
Just as Craig and I, in 1902, sought out Mrs. Coe, so had 
Canon Ainger, in 1881, sought out the Mrs. ‘Tweens 
—Elizabeth, who became Mrs. Charles, and Jane, who 
became Mrs. Arthur—and was fortunate to find Mrs. 
Charles. The very pleasant account of his conversations 
with her will be found in ‘Charles Lamb in Hertford- 
shire’ in his Lectures and Essays. Mrs. Tween not only had 
her memories of Lamb; she had two presentation copies 
of the Poetry for Children, no fewer than three copies of the 
Poetical Pieces of John Lamb, and a specimen of his ability, 
mentioned in his son’s essay, as a moulder of heads in clay 
or plaster of Paris. Ainger made a double appeal to the 
old lady, for he was not only a Lamb enthusiast but 
Master of the Temple, and it was in the Temple that she 
had been born and brought up. She still bought many of 
her household necessities from a shop in Fleet Street, just 
opposite the Temple, for old sake’s sake. 

One thing that Canon Ainger does not seem to have 
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asked Mrs. Tween—about which I want to know more— 
is the actual reason why the Norrises—herself, her sister, 
her mother, and poor deaf Richard—objected, as it is 
always understood that they did, to the account of 
Randal Norris appearing under the title ‘A Death-Bed’ 
in the second Elia volume. There is nothing in it but good 
and the names are disguised. R. N. becomes N. R., 
Richard becomes Robert, and Charley becomes Jemmy. 
The accepted theory is that Mrs. Norris did not like the 
publicity given to her poverty. But why, then, had she 
not objected when, in 1827, the letter made its first 
appearance in print in Hone’s Table Book? Had she done 
so then, Lamb could never have reprinted it in 1833. Nor 
need her disapproval have applied to anything but the 
last few lines, after the character sketch was completed. 
There was, however, sufficient adverse criticism from 
some quarter or another to cause Lamb, or possibly his 
publisher, Edward Moxon, to remove ‘A Death-Bed’ 
from the volume, and when in 1835 a second edition was 
called for, to substitute for it that lurid and disturbing 
fantasy “Confessions of a Drunkard’, which had been 
written as long ago as 1813. 

Canon Ainger, I may add, was not the only student of 
Lamb to visit the Tweens. Carew Hazlitt also did so, 
bringing away Mr. Charles Tween’s testimony that ‘Mr. 
Lamb had so small and “immaterial” a figure that when 
out walking with him he used to put his hands under his 
arms and lift him over a stile as if he were nothing’. 

It is through the courtesy of Mr. C. W. B. Richardson, 
a descendant by marriage of Charles Tween, that I am 
able to publish for the first time the reproduction of 
Randal Norris’s portrait, which to my eye has a fine air 
of rugged benevolence. The original is a miniature dated 
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1816, and the fact that the painter of it was Matilda 
Betham gives it further interest, for she was of the Lamb 
circle too. 

Matilda Betham, the daughter of a Suffolk parson, was 
a year younger than Lamb, and she survived him until 
1852. In addition to making likenesses, she wrote poetry 
and compiled a biographical dictionary of famous 
women. Everyone seems to have liked her, and Lamb’s 
praises of her Lay of Marie should have been intoxicating 
to her. But he would not allow her to do his face, although 
Coleridge had submitted to the ordeal. His first refusal 
was in 1808, and I feel sure there were others. Nor in 
1815 could he find time to go through the artist’s poem; 
but to be the recipient of such excuses as follow should 
have been gratification enough: 


. . . My head is in such a state from incapacity for 
business that I certainly know it to be my duty not to 
undertake the veriest trifle in addition. I hardly know 
how to go on. I have tried to get some redress by ex- 

 plaining my health, but with no great success. No one 
can tell how ill I am, because it does not come out to 
the exterior of my face, but lies in my skull deep and 
invisible. I wish I was leprous & black jaundiced skin- 
over, and that all was as well within as my cursed looks. 
You must not think me worse than I am. I am deter- 
mined not to be overset, but to give up business rather 
and get ’em to allow me a trifle for services past. O that 
I had been a shoe-maker or a baker, or a man of large 
independent fortune. O darling Laziness! heaven of 
Epicurus! Saints Everlasting Rest! that I could drink 
vast potations of thee thro’ unmeasured Eternity. 
Otium cumvel sine dignitate. Scandalous, dishonourable, 
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any-kind-of-repose. I stand not upon the dignified sort. 
Accursed damned desks, trade, commerce, business— 
Inventions of that old original busybody brainworking 
Satan, sabbathless restless Satan— 

A curse relieves. Do you ever try it? 


Although Lamb did not want his own countenance 
limned, he was busy in Miss Betham’s interest. In 1816, 
the year in which the Randal Norris portrait was made, 
Mary Lamb was writing to Sarah Hutchinson, Words- 
worth’s sister-in-law (or ‘third wife’, as Lamb called her): 


... Do you think Mr. Wordsworth would have any 
reluctance to write (strongly recommending to their 
patronage) to any of his rich friends in London to 
solicit employment for Miss Betham as a Miniature 
Painter? If you give me hopes that he will not be 
averse to do this, I will write to you more fully stating 
the infinite good he would do by performing so irksome 
a task as I know asking favours to be... . 


to which Charles Lamb adds: 


. . . [ just snatch the Pen out of my sister’s hand to 
finish rapidly. Wordswth. may tell De Q that Miss B’s 
price for a Virgin and Child is three guineas. 


Bearing these remarks in mind, I should say it is more 
than likely that it was Lamb’s commendation of Miss 
Betham’s skill which led to this miniature of Randal 
Norris being painted at all. ‘He did many kind things 
like that.’ 
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CHINESE 
PUNCH AND JUDY 


There is suddenly a Chinese Punch and Judy epidemic 
in Hongkong. Can it be that a ship full of Punches and 
Judies has just landed them all at once?—if so, what a 
curious voyage she must have had. One imagines her 
whole deck bristling with the little flimsy uplifted fortresses 
that all Punches defend so manfully against an encroach- 
ing world; one imagines everyone making jokes and no 
one laughing at them; one imagines scores of Judies com- 
paring notes about their husbands’ touch on the cudgel; 
one imagines the whole sky from horizon to horizon above 
the empty sea ringing with the challenging Ahoy-yoy- 
oy - oy, or the heartbroken Aw - aw - aw - kawky - kawky - 
kawky. ... Can there be a Pan-Punch Conference planned 
in China, now that the Pan-Pacific Conference looks like 
fizzling out? Ifso, are not our British Punches and Judies 
to be represented? Not once in the Punch-haunted streets 
of Hongkong have I seen the fresh complexion, the nose, 
the engaging spinal deformity, the bright medieval 
clothes of our British Punch; no Toby adds his bored 
assistance to any Hongkong drama. 

I saw—and heard—a Chinese Punch and Judy man 
passing our door. He was a large, serene, young coolie 
from Shantung (all Chinese Punch and Judy men come 
from Shantung, our servants tell me, and the show is 
called, in Cantonese, ‘Shantung Show’); he looked as if 
he constantly enjoyed his fine old joke of a livelihood. He 
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carried a pole on his shoulder at one end of which 
dangled a thing like a dog-kennel walled in blue canvas, 
and at the other a thing like a drum. All the way along 
the road he was blazing a trail of sound—that penetrating 
Ahoy-yoy-oy-oy that is the Esperanto of Punch and Judy 
men all the world over. The voice was exactly the same as 
our English Punch’s voice—even the syllables seemed 
familiar. Although that Punch and Judy man was for me 
the first drop in a shower of his kind, although up to that 
time I had hardly heard of a Chinese Punch, I recognized 
that voice immediately, without possibility of mistake. 
Chinese street vendors make many strange cries and 
noises, but nobody except a Punch and Judy man could 
make just that noise, far east and far west. The noise 
brought back to me instantly sultry London July streets 
and pavements in the ’nineties, and before I had time to 
think ‘How unlikely—a Punch and Judy Show in Hong- 
kong!’, I was at the window beckoning the man into the 
garden. Our tennis party was just beginning; spotless 
guests were approaching from all sides, but the Punch 
and Judy man was not abashed. He was quite certain that 
his game was a better game than tennis. He was only 
prevented by a little rapid diplomacy from putting up 
his tall, tiny theatre on the tennis-court itself. Tactfully 
persuaded that a better pitch was in the corner behind 
the tea-table, he began his performance with a discon- 
certing suddenness. We had hoped that he would amuse 
us during tea, but he was determined that we needed 
amusement during tennis. Deafening Ahoy-yoy-oy-oys 
swept all other interests over the horizon. The two actors 
of the prologue appeared upon the stage and began to 
sing inexorably; they would not be hushed. The show 
had begun; it was gathering momentum every second. 
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The fact that the puppet-master was invisible—im- 
mured in the blue canvas tower he had built—seemed to 
make the whole business impersonal, monstrous as a 
manifestation of nature. There was no bond of language 
between us and the little wooden puppets, but something 
was lacking besides a bond of language—they moved in 
another world: tennis and tea, and the British bourgeoisie 
at play, were as remote from them as they would be from 
spiders. In vain our Chinese servant whispered outside 
the blue walls, ‘Wait a little while—the ladies and gentle- 
men are not yet ready for the show’—one might as well 
have asked poppies to stop nodding in the wind. The 
show went on. The tennis, caught in a hurricane of 
oy-oy-oys, faltered and failed. The audience meekly assem- 
bled, as meekly as though about to suffer a new homeric 
impertinence by Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

The prologue was acted by two most lifelike puppets: 
a mandarin in black with a winged hat and a chalky 
weatherbeaten face, and a lady with a beaded sunburst 
for a headdress, and a real, rather rigid, pigtail of hair. 
The necks of both consisted of pliant wire coils, and the 
shrugging of shoulders, worked by the puppet-master’s 
fingers inside, wobbled the heads in an almost perfect 
reproduction of the Chinese actor’s sinuous manner. 
Whenever the lady spoke or sang in the shrill falsetto 
quaver of the Chinese female impersonator, her male 
friend turned to us, the audience, with a helpless flinging 
gesture which exactly expressed: ‘There now, just listen 
to her—what can one do with a thing like that?’ These 
prologue actors were entirely alien from our Punch and 
Judy: their voices were Chinese stage voices; their 
gestures were incredibly naturalistic; Punch would have 
disdained their acquaintance, and Judy would not have 
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called on them. But they proved to be not what we came 
out for to see—they were merely a frill on the essential 
stuff of the performance. They passed out through the 
two little doors at the back of the stage, and one could 
hear their voices dying away in endless dialogue in the 
distance—a device to fill up the time while the puppet- 
master assembled his puppets and properties for the main 
show. 

With a loud, challenging squawk, Punch appeared, 
leaning askew over the counter as Punches should. Where 
was his nose? He had none. Where was his hump? He had 
none. Where were his gaudy suit, his tassels, his perking- 
forward hat? He had none of these. He was, in fact, 
simply a little piece of wood with a rounded knob, 
wrapped in a dingy greyish piece of cotton material 
which sheathed his mobile and prehensile arms. Neverthe- 
less, Punch he was, quite unmistakably—Punch in a 
different incarnation, ifyou like; Punch speaking Chinese, 
but still Punch. And, to clinch the matter, here was Judy 
—another little round-knobbed broomstick with features 
once painted but now rubbed out, but indubitably Judy. 
One could not follow the details of the inevitable domestic 
squabble that immediately began; it was all in Chinese, 
of course, but it was essentially a Punch and Judy row. 
It is so long since I really ‘stood out’ an English Punch 
and Judy show (one sees them in London, if at all, always 
from the tops of buses) that I have forgotten the exact 
plot, but there was much in the Chinese drama that rang 
with a familiar note—the beating of Judy with broom- 
sticks of increasing thickness, her resilience in adversity, 
her revenges (each time she managed, after a struggle, to. 
secure the weapon and become the aggressor), the way 
the beaten one always leaned his or her head on the 
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counter, rubbing the top of it with the hands, like a fly 
cleaning itself, amid cries of Aw-aw-aw-kawky-kawky- 
kawky—the epitome of self-pity. All this, if not always 
quite Punch, was potentially-spiritually Punch. There 
was one un-Punchesque interpolation, which I think was 
typically Chinese, for it involved a ‘stunt’. The Chinese 
showman always must do something that cannot be done: 
in all branches of the Chinese theatrical art this pecu- 
liarity can be seen—he must do something with his voice, 
with his body, with his feet, writhing against the writhing 
scope of bones, holding a note beyond the limits of the 
human breath—waving a sword too quickly to be 
followed by the human eye, touching a high note that the 
voice, theoretically, cannot compass. The Chinese actor 
does not seem to feel he is giving his audience their 
money’s worth if he is simply impersonating a human 
character; he must behave ‘out of’ human character— 
he must be superhuman. The stunt is his ideal, and it is 
the stunt that makes his fame and secures his applause. 
And so I imagine a Chinese Punch and Judy man saying 
to himself: ‘Anybody could work Punch and Judy them- 
selves—two puppets for two hands—how banal! But could 
anybody work seven puppets on the stage at once? 
Answer, no. Very well then, I shall have seven puppets on 
the stage at once.’ And so five other puppets of strong 
family likeness, but doubtful sex, interfered in the squab- 
ble between Punch and his wife, snatching the stick one 
from another, dodging one another in at one door and 
out at another, knotting themselves into a writhing, 
swaying mass, detaching themselves only to nurse a 
wounded head upon the counter during a moment’s 
prostration—Aw-aw-aw-kawky-kawky-kawky. ... It was a 
very stirring scene, though at times the general tangle 
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was so compact that only an expert could have appre- 
ciated the finer points of the stunt. It was all brought to 
an end, however, by the appearance of the Tiger. The 
Tiger must be a debased relation of Dog Toby—a very 
deeply debased relation, a soured Dog Toby. His simple 
face, evidently once painted, but never repainted, in black 
and yellow stripes, was made of two slabs of wood, repre- 
senting upper and lower jaws. His réle was simple, too: 
he simply swallowed everybody. Some approached him 
unawares and were swallowed with one lightning, com- 
prehensive snap, as a dog swallows a thrown scrap of 
meat; others came forth bravely with sticks against him, 
and their fate was the same horrifying gulp—in mid- 
squawk. Aw-aw-kawky-kawky-kawky-kaw, squealed the 
mourners, and their mourning was suddenly silenced. 
Finally, a hero came: he wore his hair in a rigid pigtail, 
nodding upward like a plume on his head; the Tiger 
strove to swallow him, but for the first time missed its aim 
and bit off the pigtail instead. This, I think, was the hero’s 
intention, and we all applauded, as movie audiences 
applaud the sheriff’s posse riding to rescue the heroine. 
The hero produced a large carving knife and killed the 
Tiger. The poor animal laid its head on the counter, but 
it did not cry kawky-kawky-kawky and rub its wounds; it 
died in limp silence. The hero’s work was not yet finished, 
he opened its terrible jaws and drew from its crop the still 
active bodies of his undigested friends. Like Jonah in 
similar circumstances, these resurrected persons were 
chastened; they had learnt their lesson; they squabbled 
no more. No more squabble—no more show. Suddenly 
the puppet-master walked out of his blue fortress. He gave 
us quite a start; we had forgotten him; our sight was 
adjusted to puppet size. We had forgotten tennis. Our 
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minds were adjusted to some triumph more elemental 
than tennis. Something had called from the past—a long 
shrill nasal ahoy had hailed us from the past; was it from 
our own little life-time’s past, or was it perhaps from a 
much older past than that? Where do Punch and Judy 
come from, that they travel thus far east and far west? 
From what elemental garden of Eden do these immortal 
incompatibles hail? Do I not remember that the Serpent 
had four legs before his punishment? A Toby or a Tiger 
on a tall stilted stage—a serpent in an apple tree. ... 
Aw-aw-aw-kawky-kawky-kawky—woe is me, for the descent 
of men and women and serpents... . 
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PASSENGERS 


The train came in with a great pother, to show how well 
it had striven in keeping ahead of time; it was two 
minutes early; it rolled in with a clin-clan-clin-clan, the 
distinguishing mark of engines on that line; and this 
one, ‘Lord of Boscombe’, kept up a sort of purr (or rather 
a sizzle) of contentment, on coming temporarily to rest. 
The small group of people waiting on the platform readily 
found seats in a sparsely populated train: it was at a time 
of accident scares—there had been two, one wreaking 
much havoc on head coaches, the second on tail coaches; 
and now for a little time numbers of passengers crowded 
the middle coaches of trains, while pretending to laugh 
away their apprehensions, or trying to make their herding 
together seem entirely fortuitous by passing such remarks 
(in the service of concealment) as really made quite clear 
what was lurking in their minds; one might indeed con- 
jecture what would happen should a third smash destroy 
the middle of a train. 

And yet memory in these matters is short. 

So the passengers found seats; all but one: and he, a 
connoisseur—though of a limited discernment—sought 
his company to suit his mood: he had the two spare 
minutes in which to probe and assess and collate. He had 
no profound comments to make on the weather: it was 
bad enough in all conscience; he had no grievances— 
domestic or political—to air; nor to pursue those poten- 
tial erotic chances which for some are the very soul of 
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travel. He had just to satisfy his mood, which at the time 
was ill-defined, even to himself, but certainly uneasy. 

The first coach after the fussing engine was blank—a 
parcels van; the next also was blank; excepting its middle 
compartment, which contained one man dozing placidly 
behind his newspaper, that rose and fell as he suspired. 

With him the seeker began his inventory. 

The next coach was better filled: in the first compart- 
ment sat a clergyman, truculent and aggressive. He 
glowered virulently. ‘How very un-venerable’, thought 
the seeker, quailing a little, ‘I would not choose to be 
either his curate or his bishop.’ The seeker’s name was 
Fontaine, James Fontaine. But he always thought of him- 
self as Mr. Fontaine; from which it may be rightly in- 
ferred that he had no intimate contacts; he was never 
James, Jimmy, nor Fontaine, but always Mr. Fontaine. 

Next he found two ladies, benign and apparently 
maiden; next a family—the husband a small wizened, 
weepish man, gloaming from astigmatic eyes, a persona- 
tion of connubial infelicity; the wife stout and culottish, a 
male in all but function, sitting like a fat priest surrounded 
by acolytes—there were four of them, got on the échelon 
system: the first ‘rung’ was crying; the second was play- 
ing obscurely on the floor; the third and fourth were 
fighting on the seat. And their Author sat gloaming 
wearily upon them. 

Mr. Fontaine blinked hard in comment, and passed on. 
Mr. Fontaine was nervous and retiring: he had a private 
income, small but adequate, and a passion for brass- 
rubbing in churches, from which hectic pursuit he was 
now returning to Plymouth, hoping with mild optimism 
for a convenient express to Paddington. The rector at 
Chippleigh Salterton had been very courteous: “Such a 
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nice man’, murmured Mr. Fontaine; and, in more im- 
mediate reminiscence, he turned and glared at the com- 
partment which held the truculent parson. 

‘Vile prelate ’, he added, with apparent inconsequence. 

The next compartment was held like a fort by the 
scowling eyes of a young couple, not desiring company, 
and thus letting it be known. Mr. Fontaine hurried by 
furtively: he was but mildly sexed and he gauged the atti- 
tude of the young lovers to be a mere duplication of his 
own frequent desire for solitude, a desire which, at the 
present time, was not strong within him. Nevertheless, he 
was by nature an integral celibate beast. 

The next compartment, judged Mr. Fontaine, was full 
of workmen: because he could see practically nothing 
through tobacco fog. ‘It’s getting worse’, he thought, and 
retraced his steps. 

A quarter-minute remained: the engine was fussing in 
sibilant unrest, and the guard also was fussing, after the 
manner of his kind, with whistle and watch. Fontaine, 
perceiving himself to be the occasion of this turmoil—all 
the other passengers were comfortably settled in—hur- 
ried forward and entered with the man dozing behind his 
rhythmically aspirated newspaper; the guard came up 
and slammed the door viciously, giving Fontaine a sensa- 
tion of acute discomfort. 

His first thought was for his fellow-passenger. Did he 
want to get out at Chippleigh Salterton? Now a man less 
ruminant than Fontaine would have roused the sleeper at 
once, and asked. But Fontaine had to reach a conclusion 
by devious processes of reasoning, by the collation and 
assessment of facts and opinions—and it was no con- 
clusion of his own, but a shrill blast from the guard’s 
whistle, that resolved him to inactivity. So he settled 
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down in the corner diagonally opposite to his sleeping 
partner. 

Just as the train began to move, a man dashed on to the 
platform, dodging past a surprised porter and station- 
master and eluding the guard’s outstretched vigilance: 
the guard swelled with indignation as the man bolted into 
Fontaine’s compartment and flung himself down right 
opposite Fontaine. He bristled with surprise. The new- 
comer pulled off his cap, placing it on his knee, and sat 
for some time trying to catch up his breath: as he breathed 
in and out through pursed lips, the result was a sort of 
fluty whistle that kept time to the motion of the train for 
a while, but at length gave up—the train was going too 
fast. Fontaine became more and more alarmed at this 
man’s behaviour; he studied him from behind a veil of 
half-lowered lids. He could not decide whether he most 
resembled an underfed pig, a rat, a snake, or a fish: there 
was something of all four in his face. He was ofan extreme 
albino type with a pinkish complexion, and sickly blue 
eyes—they also had a pink tinge because of the raw lids 
and bright yellow lashes; he was thin lipped and had 
rodent teeth; his hair was thinning and the extended fore- 
head was as pink as the face below. He sat hitching him- 
self about, with jerks, as though nervously afflicted, first 
one shoulder, then the other; all the time his head was 
writhing from side to side like the head of a tortoise, and 
his heels were playing a tattoo on the floor. Fontaine 
perceived also that the man was weighing /um up, a fur- 
tive glance with every writhe of his head. 

His alarm increased. 

Then the train rushed, after a shrill warning, into 
Chippleigh tunnel. 

Immediately there came from the man a sequence of 
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unearthly sounds that made Fontaine shudder as though 
something clammy were reaching at him. The voice rose 
high above the roar of the train, surging and welling and 
throbbing. To Fontaine it was xanthochroic sound: the 
phono-correlate of the blond, who, as an extreme type, 
was entirely repulsive to him. 

But Fontaine was no judge of yodelling. 

He was horribly scared, and, as the train rushed into 
daylight again, his heart continued to patter at a great 
speed. There sat the man, writhing and hitching as 
before, and as though he had done nothing that normal 
men have not in common use. The train drew up at 
Appletree Halt, and the man, hastily pulling on his cap, 
fairly ejected himself through the door, leaving it wide 
open. 

Fontaine reached the strap and banged it to. The train 
slid out smoothly, the engine resumed its pleasant clin- 
clan, slipped twice with a mighty uproar, and then re- 
covered and gathered speed. The next stop was Plymouth, 
a run of about twenty minutes. Fontaine was looking out 
of the window. The yodeller had left behind him an aura 
of something animal, strange, and earthy: to Fontaine it 
was of something obscene, something he ought to impugn 
for his safety and comfort; and yet, as one cannot impugn 
an aura, Fontaine had to suffer it. On this account his 
discomfiture and distress were increased manifold. 

Dusk was coming on; the landscape was grey and 
sterile, not typically Devon or Cornwall, but drab and 
listless; a gathering mist made it still more depressing, 
like the poem ‘ November’, or like the poem ‘ Les Limbes’; 
now and then cattle could be glimpsed in desolate groups, 
their condensed breathing so acutely visible as almost to 
be heard; wisps of a denser fog were settling round the 
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trees; on the windows heavy drops of rain came inter- 
mittently with a dullish rattle—in earnest that the laden 
mist should shortly discharge its burden. The carriage 
lights were put on suddenly so that the grey half-light of 
late eve_ng became by contrast semi-darkness. Fon- 
taine turned, much depressed, from the achromatic 
world externally presented to the brighter one within. 
He scrutinized his chance companion; the latter was 
oblivious of the draught from the window, and of the 
splashes of rain that fell on him, and of the flapping of his 
paper. He also had no ear for the art of yodelling. 

Then Fontaine was distracted by the rhythm of the 
engine striving bitterly with a steep upgrade; it snorted 
heavily, in common measures, each one distorted, labour- 
ing and labouring: the engine seemed to say: ‘How I 
labour... how I labour... how I labour...’, and the 
carriage-wheels passing over the joints of the metals made 
reply: ‘You do—you do—you do.’ A cutting which began 
half-way up the slope made this strange dialogue pro- 
portionately more and more resonant; Fontaine won- 
dered why the cutting had not been made a little deeper, 
to ease the gradient; the engine was almost staggering in 
its gait—the dialogue took on an ominous thundering 
quality through the reverberations of the cutting, and it 
had slackened in intensity, like two people who abuse 
each other with all their strength, until, strength failing, 
abuse declines to a dullard querulousness. 

The engine staggered and faltered. 

Mr. Fontaine had become sated with monotony: he 
longed to hear the rumble of the wheels over the Hamoaze 
instead of this interminable ‘You do—you do—you do’. 

‘Voodoo’, said Fontaine, impelled to a very obvious 
rhyme, and yet a very suitable one. For the compartment 
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seemed to be under the spell of a pervasive mesmerism on 
a rhythmic ground; Fontaine had the typical solztazre 
habit of thinking aloud: ‘it has put him right off’ (referring 
to the sleeper), ‘and it will shortly .. .’, the end of his 
sentence, probably relating to his own anticipated sleep 
of boredom, was cut off by readvertence of the earlier, 
pleasanter idea; for the rumble of the wheels over the 
Hamoaze would be foretelling the end of his tedious-brief 
journey: the Hamoaze is a fairly wide arm of water, part 
river, part sea, where the Tamar disembogues; the via- 
duct has several piers, and the wheels go pleasantly along, 
while the carriage lights are broken and multiplied on 
the water; the night cries of sea-fowl will sometimes well 
up, eerie and exotic, like voices from a dim past; and 
water-craft, banal and uncouth by day, ride at anchor by 
night with the glamour of marine phantoms. Mr. Fon- 
taine was snatched from his reverie by the sight of 
showers of sparks which attested the ardours of the climb 
—they eddied and whirled for a little space and then 
came to extinction and rest. 

The engine was hard pressed to top the gradient, ‘as in 
travail’, thought Fontaine, with a strange intuition; and, 
vague as was his knowledge of obstetrics, the recurrence 
of stress really made his simile truer than he knew: the 
engine was straining so violently that, in the animate, a 
mental phantasmagoria would have supervened; and the 
wheels passing over the rail-joints were now murmuring 
in sorrow and doubt: ‘You do—_you do’. 

At that moment the train topped the gradient, and, 
after a slight pause, spurted forward; this sudden change 
of speed sent the sleeping partner’s newspaper fluttering 
to the floor; the sleeper himself lurched sideways in his 
seat. 
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Mr. Fontaine was now assailed and overwhelmed by a 
complex of impressions; without his realizing it, they had 
been accumulating for some time, but his dark rumina- 
tions had kept them outside the threshold of conscious- 
ness—now they rushed in and stormed him. As a result he 
was half-paralysed. He had really been surprised that the 
voice had not roused him when it surged above the roar 
of the train in the tunnel; he had really noted (without 
admitting the note) the uneasy sprawl of the sleeper’s 
legs; that his arms were fallen to his sides and across the 
carriage seat: not holding the newspaper, which was kept 
in position partly by the nature of its own folds, partly by 
the draught from the open window; the rhythmical 
motions of the newspaper, which he had believed due to. 
the inspiration and expiration of the sleeper, were in 
clear fact caused by the fitful breath of the wind through 
the open window; he had sagged in his sleep, and the 
discomfort of his posture—not to mention the wetting and 
pelting he had lately received from in-blown rain— 
should have wakened any but a sleeper quite out-wearied. 
He was dead. 

That he was dead Fontaine was fully aware, but un- 
willing to admit: he was a nervous man, nervous through 
protracted introspection, and he strove to stave off the 
full realization of his present circumstances. The train 
was now tearing along, and its motion aggravated his 
mental turmoil. First he assured himself that the sleeper 
was really asleep, however deeply; then, that he was cata- 
leptic, and would shortly recover; to reassure himself the 
more, he determined to open up a conversation. 

He was stayed by the thought that the dead have no 
speech. And this brought the true facts crashing about. 
him. 
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He sat for a while in his corner, crumpled, overwhelmed, 
unable to think constructively, only to regret, and to 
apportion the blame—for someone had to be blamed for 
his sorry venture. And the lot fell on the guard, who had 
looked so officious and driven him into this compartment. 
What a choice; what a sorry, forced choice! Outside was 
the melancholy of the hills, a grey mist, grey as Fontaine’s 
tortured face, grey as... 

The connection of ideas brought him to scrutinize the 
lifeless figure. 

He was dead beyond all question, although the rigor 
mortis was not fully set in, and his head lolled about like 
a baby’s; in physique he was inclined to grossness, but 
seemingly of short stature and undistinguished; this 
vagueness of characteristic was further assured by the 
dress: a shabby raincoat, unbuttoned, revealed a shabby 
mid-brown suit rubbed and shiny on the folds; many 
stains down the front bore witness to frequent potations, 
and this was supported by the gross habit of the dead 
man; heavy, shabby brown boots, a shabby dark tie 
helping to keep a dirty striped collar in place, completed 
the ensemble, except that overhead on the rack was a 
shabby felt hat, shiny in front through much fingering, 
and resting on a small suitcase ofa cardboard composition 
worn rough. 

The whites of his eyes glared as with a diffused malice, 
and a faint rim, a mere suspicion of pupil, showed below 
the eyelids stretched taut with full-openness; the lips had 
taken on a purplish tinge and they were drawn back, 
leaving both sets of teeth exposed; the right side of the 
mouth was turned up in a sardonian leer, but the left side 
was drawn down in the agony of dissolution: from both 
corners a red dribble, now congealing pendulously, 
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indicated the convulsive onslaught of death; the head was 
flattish, the hair tending to wiriness and ill-kempt; Fon- 
taine saw with a shudder that on one side of the nose was 
a large wart, such as may be seen in pictures of the com- 
poser Liszt; the fists were clenched, white knuckles con- 
trasting strongly with the blue skin. 

One leg was swinging and knocking with the motion of 
the train. 

But for all the vileness of the death-mask, there was a 
passivity, an ulterior barrier which the corpse seemed to 
raise within himself, withdrawing himself essentially from 
the grasp and scope of Fontaine’s understanding; it was 
this ultimacy of poise, equally with the physical nausea- 
tion, which affected him beyond endurance; the grinning 
mask seemed to imply: ‘You are there, quivering, suffer- 
ing, tense, near to the borderland of sanity: how I despise 
your sweating, throbbing, aching life; so does the hand 
of the dead oppress the living.’ Many such derisive senti- 
ments passed in flickering turmoil for a few moments 
through the mind of Fontaine. And then the leering 
death so horrified him that his mind, shocked and glutted 
with impressions of such repulsiveness, shut itself tight 
like a vice, and rejected any more stimulations from the 
sight of the dead man. What he saw was the nose, bulbous 
and bibulous, with enlarged pores, its ruddiness not en- 
tirely defaced by the encroachment ofa leprous whiteness. 

Thus relieved of the onus of fear, Fontaine began to 
think: he could not remain fascinated by the crumpled 
heap in the opposite corner; involved thus in a situation, 
he had to do something: and it seemed to him that this 
something would best be to discover the identity of his 
companion. 

Fontaine was a nervous man: he rose from his seat, and, 
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sedulously averting his face, made towards the dead, but 
finding the averting process a hindrance, he directed his 
glance straight at the nose—or, more accurately, at the 
wart, which he found to be topped by a cluster of fine 
hairs, something like a hilltop crowned by a regular 
clump of tall trees. Then he instituted a systematic search 
of the pockets, first slipping his hand into the inner breast 
pocket. 

At this juncture, without his perceiving it, the train, 
momentarily delayed by an adverse signal, slowed down 
beside a signal-box and came to rest, so that the compart- 
ment was just below the glass-house; and as the train, 
newly released, began to pull away, Fontaine found him- 
self gazing into the eyes of the signalman. Amazement 
was mutual; the man in the box, at first taken aback, 
rushed to the side of his hut, pointing and mouthing at 
Fontaine, who sank backwards with a moan, overwhelmed 
with horror and black preconceptions. 

He could see it all so clearly: places reversed, he would 
have thought the very things that the conduct of the 
signalman showed that he was thinking—a murder had 
been committed, the murderer was seen rifling the vic- 
tim: and not just seen, but clearly recognized. At Ply- 
mouth there would be the police, and a crowd—an awful 
crowd—and the removal of the dead man, and the 
explanations of him, Fontaine, so incoherent as to be self- 
accusations; and then there would be the coroner’s in- 
quiry and more incoherency, and mortifying rebukes, 
and columns in the yellow press with its aptness for 
wounding susceptible creatures like him. 

His prescience was all too vivid, and as these images 
took shape the unhappy man lay back writhing and 
quivering in the ecstasy of self-torture: from time to time 
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a strangulated sob half broke the stillness of the com- 
partment, and that was when he created an image of 
intenser quality, so that the mental anguish found ex- 
pression in physical agony. 

There was no solace for him—the train plunged into 
the night, and the night seemed lashed into black chaos 
by the turmoil of the train; there was a farther stillness, 
traversed meteor-wise by a nearer commotion, shrouding 
an inner silence; and the train plunged deeper and faster 
into the night. And it rained. The earlier fog had lifted, 
and in its place the rain came down, lashing itself 
furiously against the bankside windows and putting to 
utter scorn the roar of the train. 

Fontaine sat, a miserable huddle, and entered a new 
stage of adjustment—that of repining; in the back of his 
mind he blamed the officious guard, but also he wished, 
and that with the ardour of unattainable desire, that he 
had chosen any other travelling companion: with in- 
credible calmness he reviewed the past possibilities of 
choice, each in turn; and, in particular, the truculent 
parson seemed as one desirable beyond all flesh. He 
wished that the collection of tickets had been made at 
Chippleigh rather than at the Plymouth barrier, for then 
the collector would have discovered. .. . If only the coach 
had been a corridor; if only the horrible fishy man had 
found it out; if only the train had not slowed down; if 
only that signalman had not seen; if only he dared climb 
along the footboard and so relieve himself of the awful 
tension; if only he had taken an earlier (or a later) train. 

The rain came down in sheets, swishing and swirling 
against the window-panes, and the train plunged more 
violently into the night. 

After his season of repining, Fontaine prepared to enter 
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the next phase of adjustment, namely, the exhaustion of 
prospective events. Such people are loosely named pessi- 
mists, and ill-considered by those who have regard only 
for extranea. But an introspective mind like Fontaine’s, 
though it can be a dangerous instrument of torture, is 
also a vital weapon of defence, meeting troubles half-way 
and taking down their edge, which would otherwise have 
bitten too shrewdly. And so with Fontaine: the events in 
which he thought himself destined—or doomed—to par- 
ticipate, coming upon him unexpectedly, and himself 
quite unprepared, might have involved the most serious 
effects upon his person, bereaving him for a time of sense 
—or doing him more lasting mental injury. As it was, 
behaving in character, he was prepared to explore the 
furthest possibility, to pre-enact the scene on the plat- 
form, to pre-construct his explanations, to prevent the 
inquest by enactment of every phase, to pre-read the 
flaming press accounts: in short, to wear to shreds every 
computably contingent emotion. Fontaine was a nervous 
man, and he found that he got along really very well in 
the introspective style, or (as he thought) in spite of it— 
which amounted to the same thing. 

And so he settled himself for the unpleasant rehearsal; 
when the train, with a seethe of brake-power, slowed 
down and began—quite exceptionally—to take the 
Hamoaze viaduct at a crawl. 

The roar of the train was allayed, the swish of the rain 
became in compensation more insistent. 

Sight of the sombre flowing water, with carriage lights 
reflected like stars in a pitchy sky, river craft swinging 
impalpably at anchor, the muffled creak of a chain blend- 
ing with the swirl of the downpour, the raucous shifting 
cry of some errant gull, all impinging simultaneously 
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upon Fontaine, set him upon a course of action which he 
never fully understood, and which, after the event, he 
was never able to appreciate: the intuition and the exe- 
cution welled up together. Not only was he, subsequently, 
unable to understand the course of his action, but in 
addition the attempt to recall it parched his throat so 
badly and sent him dizzying for the nearest support, that 
he found oblivion itself a relief and strove no further to 
break its cover: for one thing, the event was completed in 
less time than a whole minute; and for another, his mind, 
out of consciousness, relaxed of the vicious strain, took 
control of the situation and put it out of reach, hermeti- 
cally, as in a box. Whether that were truly good for him 
is not here to be discussed. 

The train began to crawl over the Hamoaze. Fontaine 
leapt into activity. 

To be free of the odour of scandal mattered to him 
more than anything else in the world. 

Before the first span of the viaduct was completed the 
dead man’s newspaper had been crumpled into a ball, 
his hat and case snatched down from the rack. In at the 
open window came the driven rain, with elemental force: 
the case fell with a remote splash, scarcely heard, into the 
flood; the fate of the hat was unnoted because of its 
texture; the paper began its course over the parapet of 
the bridge, but was hurled back in the wind and lodged 
somewhere in the masonry, there chittering in protest: 
Fontaine heard it chittering there, almost beyond ear- 
shot, for his senses were for the time being sharpened to a 
brutish power. Then he pulled the shade over the light; 
the gloom enheartened him, and he set feverishly to work 
in a monstrous access of muscular innervation. He drew 
five of the blinds, and each, under his unaccustomed 
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touch, shot up again on its spring, and each time he cried 
out in the agony of desperation; at length all five were 
set firmly down: the open window he left uncovered. The 
rain came swirling in, but it came unnoticed. The train 
continued to crawl against rasping brakes. Then Fontaine 
turned to grapple with the corpse. He buttoned the rain- 
coat from top to bottom, setting him upright. The head 
rolled forward, sinking on the chest, mutely consenting, 
leering fixedly, permanently rooted and passive, at the 
anguished toil of the half-demented Fontaine; and then 
Fontaine propped him, face upwards, with his shoulders 
against the open window, and the head sank gently back- 
wards as though in the sweet rapture of falling rain; for at 
once the head was drenched; and the face, still taut with 
grimace, but now ashy pale, became mottled in the 
downpour. And so Fontaine stood straddling him with a 
foot on each seat, and gripped him. 

Then a rending sound broke that inner, overcharged 
silence, which was encompassed by the sound of water 
swishing, beating, gurgling, splashing, and—afar off— 
churning powerfully and turbidly. The rotten material 
of the coat had given, the burden fell, almost supine, and 
Fontaine stiffening with terror cowered back on his seat, 
voiceless, but shaken by convulsing sobs which tore with 
violence at the cords of his heart. 

The train continued to crawl over the viaduct. 

In his last frenzy, Fontaine leapt on to the seats and 
stood astride his burden, gripping at random, launching 
the deadweight, heaving, staggering, recovering, shifting 
his grip, again launching, and again recovering. And for 
all his exertion he shivered without end. For the sweat 
rose on him surge after surge, white hot in its progress 
but rising out stone cold on the flesh, leaving him chilled. 
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He had him gripped about the middle, himself working 
slowly towards the opening so as to keep the centre of 
balance; an arm stuck in the opening, but he drove it 
through with his foot, crashing, as he did so, against the 
frame of the door, but recovering to secure a tighter hold, 
because the swaying arms brought a bigger strain. 

The train was nearing the last span of the viaduct. 

The bulk almost stuck in the opening until he shifted 
his grip, and then the semi-rigid body began to sway 
further and further out. A last frantic heave and the legs 
went away into the darkness; a thud was heard on the 
parapet, followed by a second, less distinct, and a third, 
lower still, dull and muffled. 

And a splash below. He was gone. 

The rain came streaming down, the black flood rolled 
away in sullen anger, the train drew off with a sharp blast 
of defiance, but Fontaine heard none of these things. He 
stood, something less than human, in blank impercipience, 
a foot on each seat, clutching the ventilator above the 
open window, panting as a dog pants in summer. He 
_ made an automatic progress of the five blinds, releasing 
them one by one, and pulling the cover from the light. 

Then Fontaine sat down, cold and trembling, and with- 
out restraint he sobbed away the surge of hysterica passio 
which was rising like a muther about his throat and 
threatening to stifle him. 


go 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 


LYTTON STRACHEY AS A 
BIOGRAPHER 


I 


Most of the obituary criticisms of Lytton Strachey, and, 
for that matter, most of those which appeared during his 
lifetime, treated him as though his importance lay in 
having started that reaction against the Victorian Age 
and its great men, which now shows signs of waning. 
This is not true. His books certainly stimulated this re- 
action, but it began in the reign of Victoria herself; and 
in this respect the work of several other writers, that of 
Samuel Butler, Shaw, Wells, was more influential. 
Secondly, to emphasize this aspect of Lytton Strachey’s 
work conceals its real importance. It is a serious critical 
blunder. Lytton Strachey was an artist in biography. He 
was a fine critic of literature and a prose writer of rare 
excellence, but first and foremost he was an artist in 
biography. His methods, for better and for worse (he was 
both easy and dangerous to imitate), changed those of 
popular biographers all over Europe and in America. In 
his preface to Eminent Victorians, which was published in 
May 1918, he expounded his idea of biography. 


I hope, however, that the following pages may prove to be of 
interest from the strictly biographical no less than from the 
historical point of view. Human beings are too important to be 
treated as mere symptoms of the past. They have a value which 
is independent of any temporal process—which is eternal, and 
must be felt for its own sake. The art of biography seems to have 
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fallen on evil times in England. We have had, it is true, a few 
masterpieces, but we have never had, like the French, a great 
biographical tradition; we have had no Fontenelles and 
Condorcets, with their incomparable éloges, compressing into a 
few shining pages the manifold existences of men. With us, the 
most delicate and humane of all the branches of the art of 
writing has been relegated to the journeymen of letters. . . 
How many lessons are to be learnt from them! But it is 
hardly necessary to particularize. To preserve, for instance, 
a becoming brevity—a brevity which excludes everything that 
is redundant and nothing that is significant—that, surely, is the 
first duty of the biographer. The second, no less surely, is to 
maintain his own freedom of spirit. 


It was in this, ‘the most delicate and humane of all the 
branches of the art of writing’, that he excelled, and he 
did so, apart from his gifts as a writer and story-teller, 
thanks to ‘maintaining his own freedom of spirit’. There 
lay his originality when he began to write. It was the 
custom of our biographers to curb in themselves all ‘free- 
dom of spirit’. They deliberately obliterated their own 
attitude towards life, and either adopted for the time 
being that of the man about whom they were writing, or 
a nondescript point of view supposed to be/equivalent to 
‘impartiality’. The lives of Conservatives were written by 
Conservatives, of Liberals by Liberals; those of religious 
leaders and reformers by writers who either shared their 
convictions or pretended to do so. These books might 
have great merits, but they could not have those of a 
work of art. Take, for example, Morley’s Life of Gladstone: 
no one would guess from that book that Lord Morley was 
an ardent rationalist. His rationalism must have made 
many of Gladstone’s judgements and emotions, and much 
of his behaviour, appear fantastic to him: though he 
might not cease to admire, his admiration must have 
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been often tinged with irony or amazement. But he was 
on his honour ‘as a biographer’ to let none of this appear 
in his book. A work of art cannot be created under such 
conditions. To Lytton Strachey biography was interpre- 
tation, and therefore the record, not only of facts, but of 
the biographer’s deepest responses to them. There could 
be no genuine focus otherwise, no vital principle of 
selection. True, he might limit himself to tracing the part 
played by his hero in political changes, but then he would 
be an historian rather than a biographer. When he says 
‘human beings are too important to be treated as mere 
symptoms of the past’, he gives us the clue to his own 
sense of proportion. His preoccupation was with human 
nature itself, and only incidentally with the causes of 
events or of changes. These he had often to deal with in 
order to tell the story, and admirably he did so: witness 
his masterly summary of the Oxford Movement, or of the 
causes of the tardy change in the Liberal Government 
towards Gordon and the Sudan. But it is upon the effect of 
temperament and character on events that he invariably 
fixes our attention, or, again, the effect of events upon 
character, as he has shown with such exquisite skill in 
his Queen Victoria. He gratifies perpetually our curiosity 
about human beings. In biographies of famous men and 
women, the accounts of their private and public life are 
seldom blended satisfactorily. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the biographer gives up the attempt, giving us 
first a peep at the youth of the hero, then a long account 
of his public activities, and at the end a chapter describing 
his private life. Yet what is most interesting from a bio- 
graphical point of view, is precisely the interplay of the 
private and public life. No biographer ever satisfied more 
convincingly and artistically that central curiosity. 
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II 


During the long career of Queen Victoria, the changes 
she lived through, and her relation to them as head of the 
State, we were aware of her also as a woman, changing, 
yet remaining impressively herself. The psychological 
humorist who dwells in every reader worth considering 
was satisfied; the political and social historian not so com- 
pletely, but in a generous measure. We saw pictures as 
we read, yet the word-painting was never obtrusive. We 
found ourselves, so well chosen and arranged were the 
facts set before us, anticipating the author’s comments, 
and were only surprised at the neat conclusiveness with 
which they were expressed. The five periods of her life 
were made clear: the Melbourne period, her married 
years, the years of seclusion and unpopularity which 
followed the death of the Prince Consort, her emergence 
under the influence of Disraeli, and, finally, her apo- 
theosis in old age as the mother of her people and the 
symbol of their imperial power. Each period was trium- 
phantly ‘done’. Incidentally, among the many admirably 
suggested figures Albert himself, rescued at last from the 
ignominy of bleached perfection, became an interesting 
and even a mysterious character. 

His work, for which at last he came to crave with an almost 
morbid appetite, was a solace and not a cure; the dragon of his 
dissatisfaction devoured with dark relish that ever-growing 
tribute of laborious days and nights; but it was hungry still. The 
causes of his melancholy were hidden, mysterious, unanalysable 
perhaps—too deeply rooted in the innermost recesses of his 
temperament for the eye of reason to apprehend. There were 
contradictions in his nature, which, to some of those who knew 
him best, made him seem an inexplicable enigma; he was 
severe and gentle; he was modest and scornful; he longed for 


affection and he was cold. He was lonely, not merely with the 
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loneliness of exile, but with the loneliness of conscious and un- 
recognized superiority. He had the pride, at once resigned and 
overweening, of a doctrinaire. . . . There was something he 
wanted and that he could never get. What was it? Some abso- 
lute, some ineffable sympathy? Some extraordinary, some sub- 
lime success? Possibly a mixture of both. To dominate and to be 
understood! 


Here Lytton Strachey allowed himself something of the 
vivid freedom of the novelist, but this intimate reading 
of character is also supported by facts. 

And Queen Victoria herself? How can we define his 
attitude towards her? Admiration? It would be truer to 
say that he sympathized with and wondered at her. He 
is astonished at her intense consciousness of her own 
position, the passionate tenacity of her hold on life (how 
moving is the description of her desperate determination 
in old age that nothing round her shall pass and change!), 
the simple firm outlines of her character, her grand man- 
ners unsupported by stature or beauty, her vivid emo- 
tions, and, above all, her truthfulness. 


It was her sincerity which gave her at once her impressiveness, 
her charm, and her absurdity. She moved through life with the 
imposing certitude of one to whom concealment was impossible 
—either towards her surroundings or towards herself. There she 
was, all of her—the Queen of England, complete and obvious; 
the world might take her or leave her; she had nothing more to 
show, or to explain, or to modify; and with her peerless carriage, 
she swept along her path. And not only was concealment out of 
the question; reticence, reserve, even dignity itself, as it some- 
times seemed, might be very well dispensed with. 


Her people felt instinctively her irresistible sincerity, ‘and 
in truth’, he adds, ‘it was an endearing trait’. But she 
was not intelligent. Of the vast changes in thought and 
society between 1837 and 1897, she understood nothing, 
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unlike Albert, who grasped the significance both of 
science and the industrial movement. She’ was not intelli- 
gent, and intelligence, from the angle from which 
Strachey judges human nature, is an indispensable 
quality. It alone preserves us in life from being frequently 
ridiculous. In its absence even a genuineness so unem- 
barrassed as Queen Victoria’s cannot really endear her 
to him. Cunningly, insidiously, and usually without com- 
ment, quotations from her diaries and letters do their 
destructive work; but—and here is the miracle at which 
he gazes himself in wonder—her character stands solidly, 
splendidly, grotesquely impressive. 

Novelists are praised for, and largely judged by, their 
power to convey to us a sense of the passage of time. It is 
an all-important element in a work of representative art, 
in a picture of life. Lytton Strachey is the biographer who 
gives us that sense in greatest perfection, whether he is 
working on a small scale, as in Cardinal Manning, Florence 
Nightingale, or General Gordon, or on a large one in Queen 

- Victoria. How fast the time races with Gordon, how it 
creeps through the life of Florence Nightingale after her 
middle years are past! This is all important if we are to feel 
the pathos and comedy of human lives, the magnificence 
and futility of efforts, the significance of triumphs and 
defeats. In Lytton Strachey’s biographies events are not 
merely passed, they are actually passing, men and women 
are not merely dead, they are dying; everything is flow- 
ing away while we read. Other biographies are static 
compared with his. So new and so poignant was this ele- 
ment in his work as an artist that people cried out at it: 
it was cruel to dwell on old age, to describe, for instance, 
the change in Florence Nightingale—he was mocking. 
Nothing of the kind. They might as well have abused 
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Tolstoy for making Natasha change in War and Peace. I 
have noticed that when one of the younger critics has 
pulled himself together to attack the work of Lytton 
Strachey (it is not easy except from a religious point of 
view), he usually accuses him of being obsessed by the 
‘absurdity’ of old age—its tragedy would be nearer the 
mark. In any case, how could that passage of time in 
Queen Victoria have been made real to us had we not 
watched Melbourne ‘sinking into unconsciousness and 
imbecility’, or if the miles had not been thus marked, 
say, at the beginning of Chapter VIII: 


Lord Palmerston’s laugh—a queer metallic ‘Ha! ha! ha!’, 
with reverberations in it from the days of Pitt and the Congress 
of Vienna—was heard no more in Piccadilly; Lord John Russell 
dwindled into senility; Lord Derby tottered from the stage. A 
new scene opened; and new protagonists—Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli—struggled together in the limelight. 


Ill 


The above passage, which is merely a transition, re- 
minds us less of his best work than the tricks of his imi- 
tators. With the publication of Eminent Victorians in 1918, 
English biography entered on its modern phase. In the 
Life of General Gordon our attention was at once drawn 
to a short, slight English gentleman of a sunburnt com- 
plexion, with a touch of grey in his hair and whiskers, and 
a pair of unusually candid blue eyes, wandering in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. He carried a thick book 
under his arm. The book was the Bible, and he was en- 
gaged in elucidating four questions—the site of the 
Crucifixion, the line of division between the tribes of 
Benjamin and Judah, the identification of Gibeon, and 
the position of the Garden of Eden. 
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Since then this method of approach has proved irre- 
sistible to lively biographers. Indeed, it has become so 
common that a biography beginning in the old way with 
date, place, and pedigree now produces in the jaded 
reader a start of surprised relief. The brilliant, picturesque 
and antithetical manner of Macaulay exercised for many 
years a disastrous influence on historical essayists now 
forgotten; the method of Lytton Strachey had similarly 
unfortunate results. Many of his imitators seem to think 
that it is an essential qualification in a biographer to 
lack sympathy with the aims and passions of the man he 
describes. But the trick of looking at the past through the 
wrong end of the telescope, and of seeing it in bright 
small pictures, requires that intellectual focus which is 
certainly present in Strachey’s work, and usually absent 
in theirs. The half-dropped eyelid of the quizzical ob- 
server, the airy and contemptuous manner, are no sub- 
stitutes for a passionate intelligence. Moreover, the pic- 
turesque interpretative method, with its licence to pass 
beyond and behind recorded facts, requires a high degree 
of literary tact and long saturation in a subject. Elizabeth 
and Essex was born seven years after the Life of Queen 
Victoria saw the light; and in nothing is it safer to imitate 
Strachey than in the length of his gestations, for no 
literary form lends itself more to bounce and super- 
ficiality than history written with the vivacity of fiction. 
When Lamartine published his history of the Girondins, 
Dumas’ comment was, ‘He has raised history to the 
dignity of fiction’; we are getting a little tired of being 
told what memories brought tears to the cold grey eyes of 
Napoleon as he gazed from the Tuileries windows, or 
what Frederick the Great muttered beneath his breath as 
he pulled on his boots. This kind of thing has begun to 
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fail as a stimulant in my own case; I am begining to per- 
ceive a subtler charm in Stubbs’s Select Charters. 

It was Lytton Strachey’s work which gave to others the 
most pertinent hints how to produce this light kind of 
history, in which interest in human nature and character 
is uppermost. What he endeavoured to do, and succeeded 
in doing, was to follow the dramatic rhythm of certain 
lives and describe the tone and aspect of their times. In 
the case of minor characters in those times, he some- 
times over-emphasized peculiarities, and these figures 
lost some of their real humanity. But this is not true of his 
main characters. In their case, having seized the central 
characteristic he arranged everything else round it. How 
artfully the opening of General Gordon prepares us for the 
end of the story: ‘That morning, while Slatin Pasha was 
sitting in his chains in the camp of Omdurman, he saw a 
group of Arabs approaching, one of whom was carrying 
something wrapped up in a cloth. As the group passed 
him, they stopped for a moment, and railed at him in 
savage mockery. Then the cloth was lifted, and he saw 
before him Gordon’s head. The trophy was taken to the 
Mahdi: at last the two fanatics had indeed met face to 
face.’ And how artfully that opening has prepared us for 
the perpetual comi-tragedy of Gordon’s relations to those 
who used him, and all the cross-purposes inevitable 
between practical administrators and a violent mystic. 
Strachey’s imitators do not see that his picturesque or 
ironic effects are not there for their own sake alone. They 
copy his methods because they can see they are arresting; 
they do not observe apparently that they are introduc- 
tions to a theme. Ambition, the love of power, is the key- 
note of his study of Manning. Therefore, when he tells the 
story of Manning at Harrow, when caught out of bounds, 
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out-running a master, fetching a circle and jumping on 
to the master’s horse, his comment, ‘For this he was very 
properly chastised; but of what use was chastisement? No 
whipping, however severe, could have eradicated from 
little Henry’s mind a quality at least as firmly planted in 
it as his fear of Hell and his belief in the arguments of 
Paley’, is not merely made to amuse us, but strikes the 
note which we are to hear again and again in the story of 
Manning’s treatment of Newman and Bishop Errington. 
It helps us to relish the account of Manning’s intrigues 
while the declaration of Papal Infallability was in the 
balance, and the irony of the comment: ‘ Yet his modesty 
would not allow him to assume for himself a credit which, 
after all, was due elsewhere; and, when he told the story 
of these days, he would add, with more than wonted 
seriousness, “It was by the Divine Will that the designs 
of His enemies were frustrated.””’ 

In Elizabeth and Essex he was again successful in bring- 
ing out the clashing of character and of sequent events. It 
abounds in passages of delicate hyperbole and intellectual 
nicety. Its faults from an artistic point of view lie in the 
story itself rather than in the treatment of it—so many of 
the episodes were as inconclusive as they were frantic, 
until the last. His workmanship was never finer than it 
was in this book. It is also different from his other books. 
A Renaissance subject does not stimulate his irony so 
much as his sense of beauty. The characters are more 
puzzling. ‘By what art’, he asked, on an opening page, 
‘are we to worm our way into those strange spirits, those 
even stranger bodies?’ 

It was the age of baroque, and it is the incongruity 
between their structure and their ornament that makes 
these figures of the Renaissance so puzzling: ‘it is so hard 
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to gauge, from the exuberance of their decoration, the 
subtle secret lines of their nature.’ 

Elizabeth herself, from her visible aspect to the pro- 
fundities of her being, is the very type of the baroque, the 
epitome of her age. It must be said that he succeeded 
marvellously well in ‘worming his way’ into this strange 
spirit, in looking behind the robes of the great queen, 
superficially ‘a lion-hearted heroine who flung back the 
insolence of Spain and crushed the tyranny of Rome with 
splendid unhesitating gestures’. His conception of her is 
as different from this as the clothed Elizabeth was from 
the naked one, though he does not minimize her triumph 
or her influence upon history. 


That triumph was not the result of heroism. The very con- 
trary was the case: the grand policy which dominated Elizabeth’s 
life was the most unheroic conceivable; and her true history 
remains a standing lesson for melodramatiets in statecraft. In 
reality she succeeded by virtue of all the qualities which every 
hero should be without—dissimulation, pliability, indecision, 
procrastination, parsimony. It might almost be said that the 
heroic element chiefly appeared in the unparalleled lengths to 
which she allowed those qualities to carry her. It needed a lion 
heart indeed to spend twelve years in convincing the world that 
she was in love with the Duke of Anjou, and to stint the victuals 
of the men who defeated the Armada; but in such directions she 
was in very truth capable of everything. She found herself a sane 
woman in a universe of violent maniacs, between contending 
forces of terrific intensity—the rival nationalisms of France and 
Spain, the rival religions of Rome and Calvin; for years it had 
seemed inevitable that she should be crushed by one or other 
of them, and she had survived because she had been able to 
meet the extremes around her with her own extremes of cunning 
and prevarication. It so happened that the subtlety of her intel- 
lect was exactly adapted to the complexities of her environment. 


Both her intellect and her temperament dictated a policy 
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at once sinuous and vigorous, persistent only in vacil- 
lation; and such a policy was the only one which could 
have then moulded England into a strong coherent 
nation. ‘Her femininity saved her. Only a woman could 
have shuffled so shamelessly, only a woman could have 
abandoned with such unscrupulous completeness the last 
shreds, not only of consistency but of dignity, honour, and 
common decency, in order to escape the appalling 
necessity of having, really and truly, to make up her 
mind.’ 

Lytton Strachey will be reckoned among the masters 
of English prose; the criticisms which have been directed 
against his style spring from the preferences of a tem- 
porary fashion. In the management of ironical statement 
he learnt much from Voltaire, but his style blent in an 
original fashion the two sides of his nature: his love of 
brief rational lucidity, and his admiration of what was 
subtle and extreme in expression. 
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A CHRONICLE 
OF RECENT BOOKS 


POETRY 
By AUSTIN CLARKE 


There has been no great ado in poetry for some time, and 
one cannot but be aware of a decided lull in hostilities. 
Modern poets have won the right to do whatever they 
choose, to break any rule of rhetoric that still remains, to 
pursue ugliness as frankly as beauty, to leave every dis- 
cord unresolved. Critical standards have become more 
sensitive, but as yet there is no sign of a new idea of law 
and order arising. Some poets, in despair, are returning 
to the eighteenth century, attracted by what seems, once 
more, an ideal age of poetic reason. 

Eloquence has always been an excellent means of keep- 
ing law and order in poetry. The classical words of the 
vocabulary, by virtue of their polysyllabic superiority, 
hold the native commoners in check. The Collected Poems 
of Laurence Binyon, published in two volumes (Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. each), brings us sharply against this question of 
law-abiding rhetoric. Mr. Binyon’s early lyrics reach as 
far back as the mid ’eighties, when poetry could still be 
regarded, in a period of stable values, as a criticism of 
life. By the close of the century, Mr. Binyon was among 
those thirty poets of the younger generation ranked by 
William Archer in a book from which, even long after, 
many of us gained an excited glimpse of a Promised Land. 
Looking through these two volumes, one must admire the 
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consistency of the poet’s manner. His work has been a 
ceaseless endeavour to perfect and maintain that manner, 
and to sustain the grave, equable, large-mindedness 
which informs it. Much of Mr. Binyon’s success has been 
due to a harmonious balance of temperament, and to a 
necessity of mind which has always compelled him to 
resolve the particular into the abstract. The early fevers 
of imagination are absent from his work. He seems, in 
fact, to have started where Keats left off in Hyperion. He 
inherited a serene and liberal world of thought, in which 
the larger utterance could be suitably modulated by 
carefully chosen distances, undisturbed by unpleasing 
echoes. When his manner and theme are in accordance, 
picturesquely, as in several of his narrative poems, there 
can be no question of his individual supremacy. In such a 
passage as this, from ‘The Death of Adam’, one cannot 
dispute the civilized pitch of calm perfection to which our 
troublesome language has been brought: 


Cedars, that high upon the untrodden slopes 

Of Lebanon stretch out their stubborn arms, 
Through all the tempests of seven hundred years 
Fast in their ancient place, where they look down 
Over the Syrian plains and faint blue sea, 

When snow for three days and three nights hath fall’n 
Continually, and heaped those terraced boughs 

To massy whiteness, still in fortitude 

Maintain their aged strength, although they groan; 
In such a wintriness of majesty, 

O’ersnowed by his uncounted years, and scarce 
Supporting that hard load, yet not o’ercome, 

Was Adam: all his knotted thews were shrunk, 
Hollow his mighty thighs, toward which his beard, 
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Pale as the stream of far-seen waterfalls, 

Hung motionless; betwixt his shoulders grand 
Bowed was the head, and dim the gaze; and both 
His heavy hands lay on his marble knees. 


In the philosophic odes and graver lyrics, Mr. Binyon’s 
idealism implies a measure of belief and acceptance 
which, in the immediacy of our day, we are unwilling to 
concede. His thought has not been untouched by the 
pressure of the age: in such an ode as ‘The Idols’, he 
reveals those doubts and darker moods when the Beauti- 
ful and the True are obscured. No one, in a restless age, 
has kept more faithfully to the ideal of artistic perfection, 
though this fact has not been always realized. But his 
poetic diction, being formalized, cannot yield new 
secrets, however finely it has been polished. Augustan 
couplet, Alexandrine, what you will; no set form can 
yield more than is inherent in its nature. Totally his 
poetry brings us an orderly vision of justice and nobility, 
regulated by temperate emotion. He has not been a fire- 
bringer to our age, but a guardian of the official flame. 
Doubtless his work remains: and after a period of Sturm und 
Drang, poetry must find its way back to belief and serenity. 

In that fascinating fragment of esthetics, Armour for 
Aphrodite, Mr. Sturge Moore says: ‘It has become neces- 
sary to arm the naked goddess, who figures the divineness 
of our liking, in order that she may re-invade our minds 
made hostile to her by the overweening exclusiveness of 
intellect.’ In his own poetry, he has avoided generali- 
zation, which is the method of intellect, and found an 
abstract content by the difficult way of meditation. Ever 
since The Vinedresser and Other Poems made its appearance 
in the late ’nineties, Mr. Moore’s dramatic dialogues, 
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sonnets, and meditative lyrics have come quietly, year in 
and year out. His Collected Poems, of which the first volume 
has been recently published (Macmillan. res. 6d.), will 
enable one to see his work in perspective. Clearly, he has 
opposed in practice the Victorian belief that science and 
poetry should advance in amity. He is in sympathy with 
Rossetti rather than with the theoretic Matthew Arnold. 
Poetry was enriched by the pre-Raphaelite poet-painters, 
its relations towards the other arts were emphasized, the 
feeling for words as a definite, almost tactile medium was 
restored. It is clear, now, that Mr. Sturge Moore’s work 
prepared the way for modern simplicity of means. He 
has been like the craftsman, best pleased by the plain 
material of stone or wood: 


O wherefore tempt me with quaint images, 

Figment for shows whereof no eyes report? 

Richer is ignorance than phantasies; 

Choose words that foot the ground for your escort! 
More powerful than passion, patient as stone. 
Behind the ‘I’ of which fools’ lips are fond, 

Where even pride must let the void alone, 
Gentleness, too receptive to respond, 

Listens to prayer and shriek as a calm sea 
Receiveth drops of rain. . . . Lovely at night 
Gleams the star dust whirled through immensity:— 
So o’er the dome of mind thoughts small and bright 
Drift and the heart reflects them like a well: 

There fade the once bright myths of heaven and hell! 


Pursuing his individual quest, making each poem a self- 
contained experience, Mr. Sturge Moore has worked 
through classic legend and myth. Danaé in her brazen 
tower, Absalom among trees, ‘the proud Philistian lords’: 
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these have been his themes, but they have never been 
merely picturesque. Legend and story have been the 
symbolic processes of his meditation. To read his poems 
is to realize art’s difficulties when one has forsworn im- 
pression and external delight. His work will not yield to 
the hasty: and it is not without the faults of concentrated 
effort. The goddess is indeed armed, but so heavily that 
her gait at times is awkward. 

Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie is the only living poet to 
have been included in the Oxford series of poets—signal 
honour—excellent guest. His dramatic narrative poem, 
The Sale of Saint Thomas (Secker. 3s. 6d.), in a less hurried 
age would have held up the traffic of interest. A fragment 
of this poem appeared in the first Georgian book of verse, 
yet the whole narrative might well have been cast in one 
piece at imagination’s foundry. Mr. Abercrombie is a 
philosophic poet whose ideas force their way through 
metaphor and surprising image. He keeps language at 
that high pitch, first discovered by the Elizabethans, in 
which noun and preterite become sounding centres of 
energy. He does not hold the gorgeous East in fee, but 
shows us tropical nature, its vertiginous productivity, its 
swarming millions of beings. We look into ‘the dreaming 
mind of Satan’ rather than upon the fair orders of 
Creation. St. Thomas, quailing before the teeming 
humanity of this earth, symbolizes the doubts and per- 
plexities of the modern mind. 

Modern Irish poetry owes much to a living tradition of 
folk-lore and song: it has dwelt by bright sources. Mr. 
Padraic Colum is better known in America, where he has 
lived for many years, than in this country. Attention may 
be drawn to the collected edition of his work, Poems 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.). No Irish poet of his time has expressed 
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with such rare instinct and delight the tradition of his 
people. He has kept, even in later work, that sense of 
wonder, which Theodore Watts-Dunton, in a more sophis- 
ticated sense, defined as the true approach of poetry. 
The poems of Mr. Robin Flower have been known in 
private circulation to friends: his Poems and Translations 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) are worthy of note. A well-known 
Gaelic scholar, he has completed the great Catalogue of 
Irish MSS. in the British Museum. His translations intro- 
duce us to the delightful lyric snatches left by monk and 
scribe upon the margins of manuscripts, when they 
wearied of argument over Father and Son, and escaped 
for moments into the nature-world of old Irish pagan 
poetry. Mr. Flower, as a scholar, has, however, resisted 
the Celtic obsession: his personal poems keep almost self- 
consciously to a serene English mode. 

The modern writer of Nature lyrics must find apt word 
for his fancies. In The New Shepherd (Bumpus. 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. A. J. Young shows he has that feeling for happy 
phrase. Persephone in Hades, by Ruth Pitter (from the Author, 
Church Street, Chelsea), renews an ancient theme, but the 
blank verse lacks a true sense of rhythm. Poems by Clere 
Parsons (Faber & Faber. 2s. 6d.) has a pathetic interest, for 
the author died at the early age of twenty-three. These 
poems are eager, youthful, interesting in showing the 
influence of Mallarmé. Rooming House, by Horace Gregory 
(Faber G Faber. 2s. 6d.), is very modern, American, giving 
us, as it were, a Browningesque world of crime and 
violence perceived by the X-ray method. Throughout 
Betsinda Dances, by fan Struther (Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d.), grace is not entirely concealed by mere light- 
heartedness. Poets at Play, edited by Stephen Miall (Benn. The 
Essex Library. 3s. 6d.), is an orthodox anthology of light 
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verse from Canning to Calverley, with an interesting 
Introduction. 

The Augustan Books of Poetry (Benn) are climbing beyond 
the first century. In the new batch, there is an interesting 
experiment: Modern German Poets, a contemporary selec- 
tion in German, which should prove useful to students. 
Here, too, will be found Hawker, best known for that 
snatch ‘And Shall Trelawny Die?’, Lionel Johnson, 
Henley, and Herrick. But a word about prefaces. In this 
age of candour, it is surprising to find Herrick ‘told-off ’ 
for his coarseness in the best mid-Victorian fashion. 
Donne has been already exculpated. Someone, even 
though it be in the contemporary terms of suppressions 
and sublimations, must explain for us Herrick’s plain 
human nature. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
By PETER QUENNELL 


Prophecy is one of the habits of civilized man, and marks 
a certain degree of social decrepitude. When the fire is 
beginning to sink to ashes, we pull up our chairs towards 
the hearth. The room behind us becomes cold and fills 
with shadows, as we meditate on what the future has in 
reserve—that Future which we ourselves shall never see. 
‘And thank God for it!’ exclaim with startling and united 
emphasis Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. Aldous Huxley. 

Anything less rosily Panglossian than the frightful 
visions of this distinguished pair of soothsayers we should 
most of us be hard put to it to imagine. Let us take Mr. 
Aldous Huxley first. Brave New World (Chatto & Windus. 
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75. 6d.), though clad in the dust-covers of current fiction, 
contains a lurid peep at human society as it may have 
developed six hundred years ‘after Ford’. Given the 
various ingredients of modern life, it needs very little 
experience in successful prophesying to forecast a slow 
descent into the abyss. It is a conclusion, unpleasant, 
but comparatively easy. Whereas the picture which 
Mr. Huxley limns is the more unnerving for being 
slightly unexpected. 

Those readers who remember Jesting Pilate will not 
have forgotten his description of Los Angeles, which he 
entitles “The City of Dreadful Joy’—Dreadful Joy is the 
keynote of the new society; or, if the word ‘joy’ seems 
somewhat out of place, Dreadful Happiness or Dreadful 
Heartiness would serve as well. Everyone in the future 
world is dreadfully happy, for human life has been robbed 
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of all its terrors, and even Death has an anesthetized 
sting. Babies are now incubated in test-tubes, and are so 
treated and ‘conditioned’ from the earliest stage that 
work—the dullest work—has become a delight. Thus 
labour troubles have gone the way of inefficiency, since 
the different classes of workers and technicians, who 
range from intellectuals to semi-morons, are reared each 
for a separate allotted task. Our showman being Mr. 
Aldous Huxley, the class of whose existence we learn 
most are the brain-workers, the dominant intelligentsia. 
They, too, have nothing to complain of, for physically 
and mentally they are as near perfect as ‘The Central 
London Hatchery’ can turn them out. From the gigantic 
nurseries, where they are taught erotic games, to the 
orgiastic jamborees of later life, their animal needs are 
sensuously anticipated. Love, the recognized pastime of 
young and old, has been carefully sterilized and re- 
directed. 

Here the reader who knows his Aldous Huxley will look 
forward to some ingenious and ‘daring’ satire, and will 
be gratified or definitely satiated, according to tempera- 
ment. Indeed, the book might be divided into two parts: 
a serious outline, constructed with much skill and many 
references to the work of modern scientists (particularly to 
Pavlov’s work on dogs), and an extravaganza in which 
the skeleton is clothed, often witty, but sometimes a 
trifle thin. Mr. Huxley can never forgo making a hit, and 
not all his hits are equally amusing. If one deplores the 
‘smarter’ aspect of his narrative, it is because the bare 
thesis which he propounds promises so satisfying a drama. 
It deals with the ‘right to be unhappy’, and with the 
revolt of the Individual against the Mass which attempts 
to force on him a mechanical well-being. As a drama, a 
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potential tragedy, the book fails; but as a spirited fantasia 
it is worth digesting. 

The Scientific Outlook, by Bertrand Russell (Allen & Unwin. 
75. 6d.), should be read at the same time as Brave New 
World. Mr. Russell, a prophet of a different calibre, 
corroborates Mr. Huxley at several points. He, too, 
imagines that the commonweal may take over the organ- 
ization of human breeding, that certain categories may 
be reared for certain tasks, and supervised and strictly 
controlled during their leisure: 


As for manual workers, they will be discouraged 
from serious thought: they will be made as comfortable 
as possible, and their hours of work will be much 
shorter than they are at present; they will have no fear 
of destitution. . . . As soon as working hours are over, 
amusements will be provided, of a sort calculated to 
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cause wholesome mirth, and to prevent any thoughts of 
discontent which otherwise might cloud their happi- 
ness. 


He, too, sees in the removal of all suffering the shipwreck 
of the restless human soul; while his vision of the scien- 
tific world-oligarchy is even more appalling and fraught 
with terror: 


In such a world, though there may be pleasure, 
there will be no joy. The result will be a type displaying 
the usual characteristics of vigorous ascetics. They will 
be harsh and unbending. . . . I do not imagine that 
pain will be much inflicted as punishment for sin, since 
no sin will be recognized except insubordination and 
failure to carry out the purposes of the State. It is more 
probable that the sadistic impulses which asceticism 
will generate will find their outlet in scientific experi- 
ment. .. . The new scientific religion will demand its 
holocausts of sacred victims. . . . In the end such a 
system must break down either in an orgy of bloodshed 
or in the rediscovery of joy. 


From the hypothetical terrors of a future age, one turns, 
with a feeling of some relief, to the contemplation of 
bogies nearer home. Prosperity, by M. F. Bonn (Hopkinson. 
7s. 6d.), discusses, in the words of its sub-title, ‘Myth and 
Reality in American Economic Life’. Professor Bonn is a 
German economist; but, unlike many compatriots and 
most of his colleagues, he has the faculty of making an 
important subject interesting. There is, indeed, as Pro- 
fessor Bonn explains it—even for the most frivolous and 
least financial—an extraordinary fascination in his story. 
What were the causes of the American boom? Why was 
the boom followed by a slump? These are questions we 
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are few of us prepared to answer, but in the solution of 
which we are, willy-nilly, all involved. 

A book which, for sheer amusement value, I should 
recommend to every reader who likes biography, is a new 
life of Mrs. Annie Besant, The Passionate Pilgrim, by 
Gertrude Marvin Williams. (Fohn Hamilton. 18s.) The style 
is somewhat effusive and journalistic, but this criticism 
can be applied to the style alone. The author, who is 
apparently American, writes with both humour and 
restraint: she has grasped the possibilities of her subject, 
but is sensible enough not to over-dramatize them. And 
what a subject! No woman, still alive, has lived her life 
with such energy and such enthusiasm. The various 
phases which Mrs. Besant has gone through leave the 
giddy curves of a switchback far behind—Christianity, 
Atheism, Socialism, and ‘Theosophy—yet never once has 
she quite deserted the rails, though many passengers 
have been tumbled out en route. Even the defection of the 
New Messiah has not daunted the abundant optimism 
of his chief apostle. 

Mrs. Besant is an extremely able woman, but some ele- 
ment is lacking from her composition. She is hardheaded 
and gullible at the same time, with the result that her 
brilliant natural gifts have been largely squandered at a 
number of gimcrack side-shows. Similarly, the biographer 
of Ludendorff describes in his study of the General a 
prolonged conflict between gifts and limitations which 
has made him one of the conspicuous failures of modern 
times. Ludendorff: The Tragedy of a Specialist, by Karl 
Tschuppik, translated by W. H. Johnston (Allen G Unwin. 
16s.), is interesting if not particularly readable. It is the 
story of a great organizer and skilled tactician, whom 
circumstances out-flanked and overwhelmed. 
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Among the more recent literary biographies, Mathew 
Josephson’s Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Gollancz. 18s.) is ob- 
viously the best. Rousseau has at last found a biographer 
who is impartial without being apologetic, who neither 
blushes nor scolds as he tells his tale. Mr. Josephson, in 
writing this book, has made use of the new material 
which has come to light—for example, the part played 
by Grimm and Diderot in the ‘editing’ of Madame 
d’Epinay’s notorious Memoirs. He is definitely on Rous- 
seau’s side throughout, but his partisanship is not allowed 
to become obtrusive. His monograph supplements the 
Confessions, while making full use of the foundation which 
they provide. 

Goethe and Schiller, by Annette M. B. Meakin (Francis 
Griffiths. 215.), the first of a series of three volumes, is a 
useful, but decidedly heavy, work which suggests that it 
was perhaps written for a degree. The authoress, who 
keeps modestly in the background, has contented herself 
with translating and stringing together passages from the 
correspondence of her protagonists. Nor does The Life of 
Daniel Defoe, by Thomas Wright (Farncombe. 215.), make 
many concessions to the vitiated modern taste which 
judges biographies by the standards of the novel. First 
published in 1894, it has now been ‘almost entirely re- 
written’, and includes some interesting new discoveries. 
As it stands, it is a workmanlike compilation which will 
be referred to more often than actually read. 

Mr. Clive Bell prefaces his Account of French Painting 
(Chatto © Windus. 7s. 6d.) by a short definition of its scope. 
He wishes to act primarily as a guide; and in so far as it is 
the business of a guide not only to communicate names 
and periods, but also the enthusiasm he himself feels, not 
only to inform, but to encourage, few of us who have 
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visited Burlington House could wish for a more amiable 
cicerone. Besides making a general survey of his subject, 
Mr. Bell has set out in his first chapter to pin down the 
national quality of French art. ‘No one who generalizes 
as much as I has a more lively mistrust of generalizations.’ 
But what Mr. Bell may consider his special weakness 
proves a source of strength when he indulges in it freely. 
His generalizations are half the charm of the present book, 
since they are always enunciated with good humour. The 
generalizations of other critics are bred in spleen; and ‘le 
spleen anglais’ is one of those distressing British traits 
which Mr. Bell appears to have lost on the Channel boat. 
Incidentally, the reader’s seven-and-sixpence buys him 
thirty-two admirable illustrations. 


FICTION 
By VIOLA MEYNELL 


They say—and this prefix is a handy form for promul- 
gating views for which you do not accept the responsi- 
bility—that fiction and the theatre are doomed, infallibly 
to be replaced by mechanical entertainment. To those on 
whom the emphatic prophecy succeeds in making an 
impression, the reading of the novel is given almost the 
character of a solemn and tender ceremony, a reluctant 
farewell, with sighs for Mr. Strong and a jeremiad for 
Mr. Golding, and a secret pang for the obsequies of 
whatever author is your favourite. The general threat of 
the times cannot, at least, be quite without its effect on 
writers themselves, who meet it in their own way with 
their own weapons—but certainly do not parade a con- 
sciousness of their approaching end. Mr. Golding’s 
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Magnolia Street (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) is a particularly lively 
argument against extinction. It is a long book (length, for 
some reason, is one of the weapons the novel has grasped 
in its defence), covering the period of the last twenty 
years, and it tells a little about a lot of people in one poor 
street of a Northern city. This house-to-house inspection, 
in and out of little sitting-rooms and a barber’s shop and 
a bar-parlour, and across the road and back again, would 
have elicited a too indiscriminate sounding collection of 
facts ifit did not prove to be a census of one guiding race- 
question—Jew or Gentile, and thus unite its facts in one 
idea. Magnolia Street has, roughly, Jews on one side of 
the street and Gentiles on the other, militant peoples, 
Gentiles crying ‘Oo killed Christ!’ to old Rabbi Shulman 
who, with his greasy coat, dented silk-hat, and wild eyes, 
smiles and mutters a reply ‘as if to some spiritual being 
who had addressed him’; Jews loving England and think- 
ing of Queen Victoria of blessed memory as a Jewish 
matron, and Buckingham Palace as something like the 
Temple of Solomon; Jew and Gentile who cannot love 
and marry without bringing Magnolia Street about their 
heads. The large-scale national theme pervades the 
ephemeral interests of the street, and Mr. Golding sees the 
pre-War years, the War, and Magnolia Street’s distant 
heaven of America consistently in the light of the racial 
. difference. He sharpens his characters with it. His young 
sailor lover of a Jewish girl—the man who was going to 
be captain of a ship some day—walked ‘with a slight 
swing in the shoulders and hips as if the pavement of 
Magnolia Street lifted slowly to the pull of the moon’, 
while his Jewish rabbi had ‘so much benignity in his 
seamed cheeks and so soft a light in his old eyes that he 
took peace with him wherever he went. For though you 
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might have said of the other Jews in Magnolia Street that 
they nourished a spark within their bosoms which, fanned 
into flame, might have agitated them into nailing Christ 
upon a cross, somehow it seemed flatly impossible that 
Reb Feivel could have done so cruel a thing. He would, 
with that streak of sweet cunning there was in him, have 
had himself strung up first upon that same cross, and 
there would have been no place that evening for the 
hanging up of Jesus, that evening or ever again.’ For a 
moment Mr. Golding will pause thus, and then in his 
hurry, rather than probe further, he proceeds to the next 
house. He is certainly against small families; he loves a 
crowd, and a full day. But Magnolia Street is a long book, 
and by no means all who are in it are seen with as sharp 
an eye for a characteristic as some; the virtue of mere 
plenty is sometimes relied upon. Let not the meticulous 
author, busy on his concentrated study to produce one 
minute portrait instead of this crowded exhibition, be 
discouraged to think that nothing is lost by such a scale 
as Mr. Golding’s. Something zs lost. His gregariousness is 
such that he is not nailed down to any truth, of his own 
making, that the reader can check. How can such ready 
inventiveness of detail not have sometimes a merely glib 
sound when it is bound by no faithfulness to a pattern? 

The truth is that a novel of this kind, written not with- 
out a consciousness of the agile, mechanical rivalry 
threatening its existence, is tempted to a large display of 
agility on its own account. It seeks to break down restric- 
tions and goes out into the open, into the rough-and- 
tumble where all arts meet that have left their own con- 
vention farthest behind—and there Magnolia Street puts 
up a splendid fight. This is its contribution towards the 
effort for survival. But perhaps a surer way lies in the 
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intensification of the sheer novelist’s art to which the 
instinct of other writers is leading them; for it is when the 
novel retreats farthest into its own lair that its power is 
unassailable. What stronghold could be more protected 
from all possibility of encroachment than an art made 
only of the qualities peculiar to itself, retreating into its 
own individuality, confining itself to those necessities 
which forced it, as an art, into being? The novelist’s 
power of holding the subject still while the words move 
about it is what Mr. Golding hardly makes use of—his 
procession races past with almost mechanical speed; but it 
is a power which other recent writers have not been 
tempted to forsake. And among those whose movement 
and play of words around their subject gives to their 
writing the stamp of an individual unassailable art, 
Mr. V. S. Pritchett is prominent. Mr. Pritchett is not a 
widely-known writer, but his former books have brought 
him that small number of ardent admirers that are gen- 
erally the forerunners of the many; and his new book, 
Shirley Sanz (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.), should precipitate the many 
into existence. Mr. Pritchett does not, any more than Mr. 
Golding, intend to let the times get ahead of him: his 
swearing young woman has to-day’s date; his characters’ 
sins are sinned, not in the revolting way they would have 
been, but precisely in the revolting way they are. But he 
has no notion of acquiring a mechanical efficiency to 
manipulate events and efface distance. His battle for 
existence is fought in a different way, the secret way of 
his individual mind. Every character and happening in 
Shirley Sanz is safe within a fortress of a mere turn of 
words. He can write almost too well: situations entice his 
talent to so perfect a performance that he asks nothing 
greater of his main idea than to afford him opportunities. 
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His main theme centres round two women, one of whom 
is tempted, by the influence of the licentiousness of the 
other, to an infidelity to her husband. The book ends in 
the air with the infidelity, the theme proving itself to be 
merely episodic, rather than one into which the author 
can throw the weight of his contribution to an ideal con- 
ception of life. But within their somewhat arbitrary en- 
closure, the richly characteristic scenes seem sufficient. 
There is one in which a man is indifferently breaking 
with a woman in a London restaurant. This couple is not 
the real concern of the reader, who is absorbed in the 
main eloping pair at another table; they are for the 
present merely overheard, giving an effect of life going on 
urgently into the distance. The woman, perforce agreeing 
with the man’s abandonment of her, yet makes her hope- 
less efforts, and tastes the ‘astounding reasoning detach- 
ment of those who have ceased to love’ in the man’s com- 
fortable disagreement with any plea she puts forward. A 
London boarding-house and the beautiful Spanish setting 
in which most of thestory moves are equally Mr. Pritchett’s 
opportunity for this kind of infallible hitting of the mark. 

Another writer with whom the movement of his story 
is far less important than his own movement around it is 
Mr. Charles Morgan. On story-writing grounds he does 
not fight: probably a penny-in-the-slot machine on the 
pier could give him points in episode. All Mr. Morgan 
requires is a situation to which the workings of a fine 
mind can give the greatest degree of significance, letting 
every action have its full weight of moral importance. 
His stand, away from the threatened position of mere 
story-writing, and well into the security of literature, 
takes him into other recesses than those of Mr. Pritchett. 
For The Fountain (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.), a history of an 
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officer interned in Holland during the War, and of the 
woman he loves and her husband, has brought into use 
no mere delightful exercise of observation, but philosophic 
and spiritual and contemplative powers of a rare quality 
and finely applied. The effect on the reader, who is 
beguiled by the exceedingly attractive company of the 
young naval officer and his internment companions 
gradually into these largest issues, is profound, for Mr. 
Morgan provides him with something permanent and 
for more than his mere pleasure. Another far slighter 
book to give one a dash of the same responsible outlook 
is Miss Curtis Brown’s For the Delight of Antonio (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.), in which the interest of the admirably written 
adventure story of Italy in the last century is steadied 
and deepened by it. 

This various individuality (such as never fails in Mr. 
Garnett, and is to be discovered in the method of Miss 
Theodora Benson), which is the novelist’s chief salvation, 
and which is so much also the novel reader’s chief reward 
that he likes it even carried to the point of freakishness 
(as in Miss Kay Boyle’s brilliant Plagued by the Nightingale), 
is not greatly developed by Mr. Strong in The Brothers 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.). His story of two brothers in wild 
Highland surroundings relies more on grim horror and 
cruelty and lust for its effect than on that delicate, 
sensitive character which it might have taken more 
naturally from its author. In Mr. Boden’s The Miner 
(Dent. 6s.), an impressive account of a miner’s experiences, 
the grimness is intrinsic to the subject, but Mr. Strong 
has somewhat inflated the horrors of a relentless, peasant 
savagery instead of doing all that a writer of such charm 
needs to do to prevail, building himself more securely 
into his own mind. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER 


JONES AND MYSELF 


Note.— This narrative is bound up in volume 3 of Butler’s 
Manuscript Notebooks. Some use was made of it by Henry 
Festing Jones in his ‘Memoir’ of Samuel Butler, but it is now 
Sor the first time printed in its entirety.—A. T. B. May 1932. 


The first time we met was in January 1876, not long 
after my return from America. I had looked in at 
Edward Hall’s rooms after a Monday Popular Concert. 
Hall was then living at 20 Clarges Street, and I, who had 
still not completely broken with high-class modern music, 
used to attend Monday pops. pretty regularly. When the 
concert was over I would turn into Edward Hall’s, where 
I generally found Edmund and Harry Gurney, some- 
times Crawley, and sometimes Jones. I did not like 
Edward Hall, I disliked Edmund Gurney, I rather liked 
Harry Gurney, and Crawley I then liked very much. I 
used to go to Hall’s because I had known him ever since 
he was a baby, and had liked him when he was younger; 
he was fast developing into the speculator that he after- 
wards became, but there was still a reminiscence about 
both him and Harry Gurney of the time when they were at 
Winchester and used to come to my rooms, and I would 
play Handel to them, to whom they then were devoted; 
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as long as they worshipped Handel I liked them, but 
when they began to turn up their noses at him, and say 
that they really could not go back to Handel after having 
known Lecocq and Madame Angot, I began to drop them, 
and presently to dislike them. 

Jones had heard of me a good deal and had read 
Erewhon; he was therefore more or less interested to see 
me. He was then only four-and-twenty, very quiet, I 
should almost say timid. I hardly think anyone could 
have guessed how much he would develop later on. I 
certainly did not do so. He pleased me at once, but he 
did not particularly strike or dazzle me; perhaps he 
pleased all the more on that account. No very deep im- 
pression was, I believe, made on either side, and neither 
of us had the least idea of the effect which we should 
presently come to produce on one another. I have often 
since wondered how I could have been so dense, but I 
daresay the difference (about sixteen years) in our ages, 
had a good deal to do with it. We met four or five times 
in all before the summer of 1876, and the position re- 
mained throughout much as it had been at the beginning. 

I went abroad in the summer of 1876, and do not re- 
member whether I saw Jones or no till the spring of 1877. 
Then I asked him to come and see what I was doing for 
the Academy; he came more than once, and sat in my 
painting room while I painted. This was in the afternoon, 
on his way back from Gresham House, where he then was. 
I found he did not sit upon me, nor bully me, and was 
benevolently disposed towards me. I also found he liked 
Handel, and by and by it came out that he played a 
little himself; he was always easy to get on with, so that 
when he came, which was not often, I found I rather 
liked it, and made myself as agreeable as I could. 
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At this time I was writing Life and Habit, but I did not 
say much to Jones about this; I may have read him a 
passage here and there, but very little, and he had no 
hand whatever in correcting the press. I do not think 
there is a suggestion of Jones’s in the whole book, and he 
certainly never saw it till it was published. All my books 
from this date onward abound with passages suggested, 
if not more, by Jones. 

Presently it turned out, for Jones always kept himself 
and his accomplishments in the background, that he 
composed, and wrote songs and sang them; so his songs 
were brought, and I did not care about them. I tried to 
like them, and to encourage him as much as I could, but 
they were not in my line, and so he brought me no more. 
He did one song, however, with a moving bass—some- 
thing about ‘Silks and fine array’, which he says I 
thought was better. I myself have forgotten all about it. 
(As he has since rewritten it, it is a very fine song.) 

We continued much on the same terms through the 
whole of 1877 and during the first six months of 1878, 
seeing each other sometimes and being well disposed to 
one another, but still without any idea that we should 
become very close friends. In the summer of 1878 I went 
to the Canton Ticino, and, on one morning when on the 
point of leaving Faido, received a telegram from Jones 
to the effect that he was at Ziirich, and would be glad 
to join me if I had no objection. I was a little surprised, 
but said to myself, ‘He is good-natured, he is exceedingly 
easy to get on with; if he wants to come let him come, 
and if he bores me I will shunt him.’ Jones tells me I had 
said something about his meeting me in Switzerland if 
he went there, but I had forgotten this. So I telegraphed 
to him to join me at the Hotel Riposo on the Sacro Monte 
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at Varese, and two or three days afterwards he did so, 
arriving late at night. 

After he had had something to eat I remember we sat 
under the verandah of the house opposite the hotel, and 
smoked in the moonlight, watching the lights of Varese 
and the lightning that played incessantly over the plains 
below. I was a little alarmed at what I had done, for I 
get on as arule better by myself when I am abroad than 
with anyone else, and did not feel by any means sure that 
I should not find I had made a mistake; but I was com- 
fortable, I was smoking, I was in Italy, and this would 
do very well for the present. Then Jones, who, by the 
way, knows and cares nothing whatever about astronomy 
himself, asked me as a mere passing question whether I 
knew anything about the stars. This frightened me. If 
there is one thing I dislike more than another it is 
astronomy, so I said, perhaps a little sternly, ‘Certainly 
not.’ Jones said no more. Then, after a moment or two, 
I suppose I felt I had been too severe, for I added in a 
more conciliatory tone, ‘I know the moon’, but even 
about this Jones says there was a slight tone of resent- 
ment. I had absolutely forgotten the whole affair till a 
year or two ago. Jones reminded me of it, and said that 
it had impressed him at the time. 

We were together about three weeks, and got on 
excellently, without the slightest approach to a quarrel. 
I found him easily pleased, very patient, more free than 
anyone whom I have ever met from affectation or bounce 
of any kind, very gentle in all his ways, and, in fact, in all 
respects singularly amiable. Moreover, I began to see that 
he was very able in the best and most growing kind of 
way, that is to say, if he wanted to know about anything, 
he wanted to know about it, and did not care two straws 
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about himself one way or another. Also, that though still 
very deferential to what he believed to be the best 
opinion, he was beginning to think for himself; but this 
is always a slow process, and he had fallen among the 
most respectable and dangerous class of spiritual thieves, 
and had been plundered by them, even more, perhaps, 
than most men, by reason of his amiableness and his 
natural strong desire to do only what was right. 

Like all very square men, he thought every one else as 
square as himself, and when people told him that such 
and such a thing was thus or thus he believed them, took 
all they said au pied de la lettre, and did as he was told. 
Hence he had swallowed and tried hard to assimilate an 
immense amount of rubbish without finding out how 
little good it did him, and did not even yet suspect that 
a fire of rebellion was being laid within him which it 
wanted but a spark from any passer-by to kindle. The 
fuel, however, was none the less being laid, and when he 
joined one who had gone through so very like a course 
himself and had rebelled, and when he was with such a 
person, not for half-an-hour at a time once in a month or 
six weeks, but day after day and all day long for days 
together, the lighting was a matter of course. As for me, 
I saw for the first time that there was fuel. I saw that a 
spark from myself had kindled it, and that it began to 
blaze kindly, as though the wood were dry. Then I liked 
Jones very much at once, and took all the pains I could 
to make him become attached to me. 

No one throws off old habits all in a moment, and 
Jones still made some pretence of reading at odd times 
the dreadful books he had brought with him. He says I 
came into his bedroom one morning and, taking up a 
book on the table, said in a tone of some vexation, ‘There, 
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now, you have been reading that horrid Republic again,’ 
and he confessed he had. I doubt whether he has ever 
reopened the Republic of Plato from that day to this. 
Also he wrote poetry, and he liked his mother, and did 
not speak ill of his elder sister. He had one brother whom 
he did not like, but there was no other member of his 
family to whom he was actively hostile, and I found it 
difficult to be in perfect sympathy with one who liked his 
relations almost en bloc. However, he was so free from 
malice of any kind, so amusing, so ready to try and 
please, so easy to be pleased, that I condoned this, and, 
as I have said, before the end of our three weeks’ trip I 
liked him very much, and thought exceedingly highly of 
him. He has developed since then even more than I 
expected, but I had found out that he was one of the 
very ablest, as well as most amiable, men whom it was 
my good fortune ever to have met. Still I did not know 
that he was far and away, out and out, much fhe ablest, 
that I ever did see, or am ever likely to see; and this is 
what I think of him now. I take it the explanation is that 
both Jones and I have grown since 1878 (it is now May 
1884), and he, as was natural at his age, more quickly 
than myself. 

On our return we saw each other more frequently. He 
would constantly come up all the way from Craven Hill 
Gardens to see me of an evening, perhaps three or four 
times a week. He never bored me, and I know of no one 
else from whom I could have stood such frequent visits. 
I introduced him to my cousin, and he joined our Sunday 
walks. The first time he came was at the end of Septem- 
ber, or early in October, and we walked from Westerham 
to Redhill. Both my cousin and I were still a good deal 
afraid of him, and were on our best behaviour, but the 
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more we saw the better we liked him, and the more in all 
respects human we found him. By and by we ventured 
to be a little more flippant and irreverent, and finding 
no signs of disapprobation, we at length said exactly 
whatever we wanted to say, and it was all right. I was 
sure it would be, but I did not want to frighten or shock 
him, and thought it better to let matters take their 
time. 

It was not till the end of 1878 that we quite ceased to 
be afraid of one another, and found out how much better 
we got on with one another than with anyone else. That 
is to say, it took us three years to find each other out, 
and establish the beginning of a friendship which has 
been singularly close and uninterrupted from that day to 
this (May 10, 1884); and this seems to me to bea strangely 
long time, but, as I have said, the differences in our ages 
had probably a good deal to do with it. 

Then, as usual, his mother became jealous, and there 
were continual unpleasantnesses between them. Jones 
made no secret of not getting on well with her now; no 
more he would have done when I was abroad with him, 
but he did not know then how superficial was the 
sympathy between them. In reality he felt towards her 
much as he does now, but he did not know what it was. 
At the end of 1879 he decided to leave Craven Hill 
Gardens, and took lodgings at No. 7 New Ormond Street, 
and then, of course, we saw one another more frequently 
still. 

He remained in New Ormond Street till October 1881, 
when his landlord’s lease was up and he had to move. 
He went into Barnard’s Inn early in November 1881, 
and has remained there till the present time. A few days 
after he got into his new chambers he was taken ill with 
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scarlet fever and nearly died. It was not till the end of 
January 1882 that he began to be himself again. 

We played a great deal, chiefly Handel, from the time 
that we became intimate, but neither of us composed. 
Jones, because he had tried me with his songs and found 
I did not care for them; and I, partly because I was over- 
worked and over-worried with my people, with money 
difficulties, with my books, with the Darwins, and hostile 
reviews, so that I had no brains left, and partly because 
I did not think I could do it well enough to make it 
worth while. From a boy I had put together small things 
of eight or sixteen bars occasionally, but I knew just 
enough to know that they were no good, and I believed 
the difficulties in the way of doing better to be greater 
than I now think them. 

Sometimes I would ask Jones to compose an air in the 
Handelian manner, and he would say I had no idea how 
difficult it was; then I would say I felt sure I could do it. 
‘Do it,’ said he, ‘and let me see it’, and there the matter 
would drop. But the next thing of his own that he would 
play me (it was very seldom, however, that he wrote at 
all) would have a more marked rhythm, and a more 
walking bass, and a clearer melody more diatonically 
harmonised, but it did not come to much. 

At last, in the spring of 1883, I suppose I had said some- 
thing more than usually audacious about what I could 
do, and felt it incumbent upon me to follow up words by 
deeds. I forget why, but something occurred to prevent 
our meeting for a few days, and I resolved that I would 
take the opportunity to write a Minuet, which should be 
the kind of thing I meant, and should like to see him do, 
so I wrote the one numbered 8 (p. 16) in our Gavottes, etc. 
At that time I knew nothing consciously about phrases of 
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two, four, eight or sixteen bars; I did not know what 
counterpoint was, and as for harmony, I know about as 
much now as I knew then, i.e. about as much as a 
governess will teach her pupils in a second-rate school. 

We met at Heatherley’s School, where we were then 
both working of an evening. I said I had something to 
play him, and took him up to Heatherley’s piano and 
played it to him. He was surprised and puzzled, not, so 
he says, at finding I could do it, but that I had done it. 
My private opinion, however, is that he was as much 
surprised to find I could do it as I was myself, for in 
spite of what I said I did not above half believe I could. 
At the same time I do not mean to say that it is worth 
having done. Next time I went to Jones’s, in a very few 
days, or perhaps next day, I found he had written the 
piece No. 2 (p. 4) in our published collection and two 
or three more. In fact, he was in a state of active eruption, 
and for ever so long had something new to play me every 
time we met. As usual, he only wanted a spark to kindle 
him. I wrote two or three more short pieces, making four 
in all, i.e. the first Minuet, a second ditto, a Gavotte or 
Bourrée, and a Corante, then I was played out, and 
found I had too much on my hands and cut it. 

The pieces Jones wrote were very good, and an im- 
mense improvement on what he had done before, but 
still they were not exactly what I wanted, and it was only 
when he played me his fugue No. 7 (p. 13 in our col- 
lection) that I was able to be as sympathetic as I should 
have liked to have been all along. This hit me off to a 
nicety. It was what I wanted, and I was very much 
pleased. Then he wrote the fugue which he afterwards 
used in his Overture to Narcissus. I liked this fugue better 
than any that I had known as written since Handel’s 
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time. I was delighted, and again applauded unreservedly. 
He then wrote the fugue No. 14 (p. 26), which I like even 
better than the other. These fugues took him a long time, 
and it was not till the beginning of the winter of 1883-84 
that they were completed, for he was at work in Mr. 
Blank’s office all day long. Besides these fugues he wrote 
several pieces and introductions, some of which were 
published in our collection, while others remain in 
manuscript. 

All this time I wrote no music: literary work was as 
much as I could manage. Also all the time, though on 
the whole well pleased, we were consumed by a secret 
care, I mean, we were uncomfortable because I had not 
written a song at all, and Jones had not done one which 
I unreservedly liked. For one thing, we could not get 
words, for another we were busy. I kept saying more meo 
that I was sure I could do it, and not doing it. ‘Do it,’ 
said Jones, ‘and bring it to me.’ 

In the spring of 1884 we actually got hold of some 
words of Metastasio’s, and I sat down to his table and 
began sketching the melody and the sort of way in which 
I should distribute the words, accompaniment, etc., but 
some one came in and it went off. Still, ‘song’ was very 
much in both our minds, and when at last an idea 
occurred to us which pleased us we were in a fit state 
for its development. 

I may say, parenthetically, that during all the years 
from 1878 to 1884 Jones has been, like myself, in continual 
money difficulties, and incessantly plagued by his nearest 
relations. He has not got on fast in his profession. He was 
articled to Paine, Layton and Cooper, and got on very 
well with them. Cooper thought highly of him, but Paine 
said he was slow, which doubtless he is, or rather was, 
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as a young man, and they shunted him to Withall, of 
Withall and Compton, in 1878. 

The understanding was that he was to be taken into 
partnership at the end ofa year or so, but when the time 
came, Withall shuffled and Jones hung on, as I think a 
great deal too long, till at last Withall took in some one 
else, and Jones left in the spring of 1881. 

I am sure that in neither of these two cases was there 
any /dche on Jones’s part. Paine thought it incumbent 
upon him to get him some kind of place when he had 
finished his articles, and got him off his conscience when 
he had passed him on to Withall. 

Luckily I had a quarrel with my father in the spring of 
1881, and borrowed money on my Shrewsbury reversion 
in order to get clear of him. He had made my position 
intolerable, and I did not care what I did to get out of it. 
My scheme was to borrow money, invest in small house 
property, and live upon the margin of what I could make 
over what I had to pay by way of interest. It has not 
turned out so well as I had hoped, but I am glad I did it, 
for I have lived in comparative peace as regards Shrews- 
bury ever since, though in incessant financial crises as 
regards the rest of the world (May 1884). My scheme 
enabled me to throw some work in Jones’s way, and 
for a year or so after he had left his mother he got on with 
very little, if any, assistance from her, but when my work 
came to an end he had little other of any kind, and by 
May or June 1882 was in a bad way. He tried to find a 
partnership, he tried to find a clerkship: nothing ever 
came to anything. He advertised, he pestered Paine, he 
pestered Williamson of the Law Institution, he pestered 
all whom he could find reasonable excuse for pestering, 
but it was no good, he was entirely without means, did 
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not get enough work to pay his office expenses, and as a 
natural consequence was obliged to get his mother to 
help him. 

Anxiety weighed upon him, and kept him from re- 
covering properly from his illness. His mother dribbled 
out money to him ten and fifteen pounds at a time. Her 
letters were of the most parental description: ‘Have you 
considered what your position would be if anything were 
to happen to myself? You surely do not expect your 
sisters to keep you?’ and so forth. They wore upon Jones 
very badly—upset his body and mind. His mother, who 
was very well off, had never given him capital, nor would 
she even promise to give him any if he could find a 
partnership. He has always been liable to rheumatism, 
he has never been robust, and I can give no adequate 
idea of the way in which he suffered through his inability 
to find either clerkship or partnership, or work, and from 
his mother’s letters. These were bad times. One night, 
unable to sleep, he got up and composed the piece which 
he called ‘A Letter from my Mother’. I said it seemed to 
say ‘You’ve had one fifteen pounds’, and to harp upon 
that subject throughout the whole composition. I do not 
suppose Mrs. Jones is any worse than her neighbours, but 
my experience of her has not left a pleasant impression 
upon me. 

At last, in the autumn of 1883, he found a clerkship 
with Mr. Blank, who, from all I can gather, is one of the 
most disagreeable men in the profession, for which he 
gets a £100 a year and his office expenses. This is not 
much, but it is better than nothing, and he hangs on to 
it in the hope that he may get known and find a better 
berth somewhere else ere long. 

So it is, again, with my cousin. All three of us, Jones, 
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my cousin, and myself are depressed, over-driven, or at 
any rate over-weighted with worries, and only sustained 
by hope which has been deferred so long that we have 
begun to have little confidence that it will ever be any- 
thing more than hope. This, I believe, to be the lot of 
most men. Look at my friend Pauli, he is just the same; 
look at Gogin, just the same or worse; look at Sadler, 
always hand to mouth and anxiety, and yet all six of us 
have done enough to show that we are neither indolent 
nor incapable; simply it is the way of the world, and the 
way is not an easy one. But let that pass. 

On one of our Sunday walks, I think at the end of 
March 1884 I said I should like to write a chorus about 
the Funds, and hummed a bit of it; then Jones said, ‘Would 
it not be nice to describe Mexican Railways, and how 
they would run about and go up and down.’ We talked 
about the way Handel would have treated several of the 
best known stocks, and it so amused us that we deter- 
mined to try what we could do in that line ourselves, and 
we evolved the general scheme of the libretto at which we 
are now working. 

Next Sunday, when I told my cousin how we were 
getting on and what shape the entire absence of plot had 
assumed, he said, ‘Oh, do have some shepherds, you 
should not do anything of this kind without shepherds; 
remember what Moliére said.’ Then Jones said, ‘Yes, and 
let them call their flocks ‘‘tedious’’,’ so we introduced 
‘tedious’ at once. Then Jones and I hammered out the 
words of the song, ‘I never knew her worth till now’, and 
I set to work and wrote it pretty easily, and played it to 
Jones. 

Jones was again surprised, just as he had been when he 
heard the Minuet. Again he said he was surprised, not 
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that I could write it, but that I should have actually done 
so; but, as before, I know I was very much surprised, and 
I think he was so also. Then we hammered out ‘Shall I 
to Egypt’s dusky bonds a portion of my wealth confide’. 
Jones took the words home, and next day the greater part 
were set. Then at last I had got what I had been wanting 
all these years. Before the introductory symphony was 
over I felt quite safe. This was the real thing. I felt, and 
think he agrees with me, that this air marks a point 
in his musical development from which it has become 
impossible for him to go back, and I am no longer un- 
easy but that he will grow as much and as comfortably 
in music, if he can only get the time to give to it, as he 
has in every other respect since I have known him. It 
was his having written this song which determined me to 
write the foregoing sketch of his musical history in so far 
as it has fallen under my personal observation. 

Then I wrote the air ‘Oh cruel Fortune’, the second 
verse of which is not yet completed, and he is going on 
with ‘Though jewell’d monarchs’. 

We are now fairly embarked upon our Cantata, or 
Serenata, or Comic Oratorio, or Oratorio Buffo, or what- 
ever it is. The Overture is done. Three airs are done, a 
fourth is in progress, and we know we can write just as 
many as we like; many notes have been made for recita- 
tives and choruses; still we have not written a chorus, 
and this is our great anxiety for the moment. I feel as if 
I could write a fugue after a certain amount of time and 
trouble, but when it comes to making the voices of the 
fugue (strict or otherwise) say the words appropriately, 
this is a different thing, and I for my part do not see my 
way to it. If I do not come to see this soon I shall make 
Jones write all the choruses. (Since the foregoing was 
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written I have done a very fair chorus. August 2, 1884.) 

I may take the present opportunity to say something of 
the way in which Jones has helped me with my books. 
With my first three books he had nothing whatever to 
do, but he has helped me very much with all my subse- 
sequent ones. I do not mean to say that he suggested 
their main arguments, but no sooner did I write anything 
than I read it to him, and no sooner had I read it than 
he would say something d propos; then, out would come 
my notebook and in would go Jones’s remark. When, 
for example, I was chaffing Mr. Darwin about his saying 
that the Survival of the Fittest was a more accurate ex- 
pression than Natural Selection, and ‘sometimes’ equally 
convenient, Jones said, ‘Say “‘naively’’,’ and in went 
‘naively’ at once. So passim, throughout all that I have 
written, since I knew him. As for Alps and Sanctuaries, I am 
ashamed to think how many suggestions he has made me 
without acknowledgment on my part, and yet I doubt 
whether all he has in Alps and Sanctuaries would fill five 
solid pages if put sentence by sentence on end together. 
It was not the quantity, but the quality of what he said that 
was so useful to me; also his corrections of the press, and 
the way in which he has helped me to get rid of redun- 
dancies and advised me about all passages concerning 
which I have been in doubt. (1884.) 


Postscript. 


I let the foregoing stand with no other alteration than 
for occasional slips of grammar and inelegancies of 
expression, many more of which than I am aware of I 
have doubtless left. Alfred, on typewriting it, said, ‘But 
you know, sir, Mr. Jones is not so good as all that; no one 
ever was, or ever could be, such a perfect angel as you 
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have made him out.’ I said, ‘ My dear Alfred, I know that 
as well as you do, but all that I have said is true; I dare 
say I could have picked some holes if I had wanted to, 
but the holes would have been very little ones, and de 
minimis non curat scriptor. Jones’s faults are as nothing in 
comparison with his good points.’ I think now, as I have 
thought for many a long year past, that he is much the 
most remarkable man that I have ever known. 

One defect, however, I deplore, for it is a very great 
one—he never goes long together without a serious 
illness; if he had stayed with the Paines (to whom he re- 
turned, I think, about the end of 1884 or the beginning 
of 1885) he must have broken down long since. I 
suppose he is about as well now as he ever is, but for the 
last two years he has been able to do very little— 
rheumatism, nervous exhaustion, eczema, impetigo, and 
a quick succession of carbuncles for nearly a twelve- 
month being the chief evils. For the last three months he 
has been recovering steadily, and will, I hope, now be able 
to enjoy life again, but he has had a very bad time. 

As for music. I am editing an old story, not writing a 
new one. Briefly, we wrote Narcissus, published it, and 
having done so, then put ourselves under that incom- 
parable teacher, W. S. Rockstro, and went through a long 
course of counterpoint. Whether the counterpoint in 
Ulysses is more correct than that in Narcissus I do not 
know, but I feel easy that Ulysses is a more musicianlike 
performance than Warcissus. I am by no means sure, 

1In 1887 Jones left the Paines, and from that time until 1900, 
when, upon the death of his mother, he was sufficiently provided 
for, he received £200 a year from Butler. By agreement between 


them, the whole amount thus advanced was repaid to Butler’s 
heirs on Jones’s death in 1928. 
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however, that Narcissus, by very reason of its having been 
such a daring venture, may not have a certain attractive- 
ness which Ulysses will not possess. 

The reason why I have written so little music since my 
discovery that I could write it decently at all, is simply 
that I have had more work of other kinds to do than 
I have been able to attend to. I am now, with Wad- 
dington’s help, orchestrating Ulysses. The labour of 
transcription (for I must do it all in pencil first), and 
the expense of the necessary copies, the certainty that 
we shall never hear the work done, and the fear of fire 
unless we have a duplicate of the score—these things 
have made me resolve never to undertake another 
oratorio, but as soon as Ulysses is orchestrated I heartily 
hope to do short piano pieces—Suites, in fact—for which 
I have a good many sketches noted. 


S. BUTLER. Jan. 15, 1900 
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‘No,’ said the lady in the bus—she had to speak rather 
loud to make herself heard above the din of the traffic— 
‘No, I used to like Scott as a child, but I never read him 
now.’ ‘I don’t suppose one could,’ replied her cultivated 
companion. But only one hundred and fifteen years ago, 
schoolboys risked a birching, young ladies neglected 
their harps, old gentlemen left their glasses of madeira 
half-full, crabbed, bright-eyed William Hazlitt forgot his 
hatred of Toryism—to finish Waverley. 

Truly of all our novelists it is Scott whose reputation 
has undergone the greatest vicissitudes. Admired in his 
own day as no English novelist has ever been admired, 
his only regular readers nowadays are schoolboys who 
study his works under compulsion and without pleasure, 
as a holiday task. Now and again an old-fashioned sup- 
porter will praise him for his healthy tone: a moral rather 
than a literary virtue. But among serious critics his 
reputation has slipped silently away till even Mr. E. M. 
Forster, acute, sensitive Mr. E. M. Forster, can state that 
he was no more than a glorified writer of child’s books, 
devoid of that quality of serious passion which is the 
mark of a great writer. It is largely Scott’s own fault. 
But it is his readers’ misfortune. For his contemporaries 
were in the right. He is a very great novelist indeed: and 
so far from not being serious, touches depths and heights 
often that most English novelists could never touch at all. 
But his merits do not lie open for every eye to see, 
especially the sort of eye with which people are taught 
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to regard novels nowadays. One must learn how to 
appreciate him. 

Of course to appreciate him properly one must realize 
his range. A novel is a work of art in so far as it has an 
independent, individual life of its own—in so far as it 
is a world. And this independent life is begotten by the 
writer’s creative imagination on his experience. But in 
any one writer there is only a certain proportion of this 
experience that can be so fertilised, only a certain propor- 
tion of what he sees and feels and knows that strikes deep 
enough into the fundamentals of his personality to fire 
his imagination to work. The proportion varies with the 
individual artist. With some it is small. Henry James 
rings the changes on one or two characters, one or two 
motives, one or two situations. On the other hand, there 
is hardly an aspect of his own life, or of anyone else’s, 
that did not come as grist to Tolstoy’s mill. But whether 
it be big or small, only that particular part of his ex- 
perience that fires the writer’s imagination will be any 
use to him as artist. His artistic achievement must lie 
within its four corners; it is his range. 

To realize this range, therefore, is the first thing wé 
must do when estimating a writer. If we do not know 
what he can do how can we tell if he is doing it? This 
might seem obvious. But critics do not appear to think 
it so. They are always writing articles scolding Mr. 
Aldous Huxley because his books have not the exuberant 
spirits of Dickens, or taking Sir James Barrie to task 
because his picture of life lacks that fine, frank attack 
on sex problems which they find so admirable a charac- 
teristic of Mr. D. H. Lawrence. But themes entailing 
‘exuberant enjoyment do not set Mr. Huxley’s imagina- 
tion to work, nor sexual problems inspire Sir James 
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Barrie’s. If they did write about these topics, as likely 
as not they would fail. For they would be outside their 
range. And to blame a writer for failing to write outside 
his range is as beside the point as to blame a sculptor 
because his work is colourless. 

What is Scott’s range, then? It is all that part of 
experience which concerns man as a product of his local 
environment and his historic past. Every great novelist 
is primarily a portrayer of human character; but 
whereas Fielding, say, paints man in his relation to his 
fellow men, and Dostoievski in his relation to God, Scott 
paints him in relation to the circumstances and tradi- 
tions, political, social, religious, natural, of the society in 
which he lives. As Balzac points out, it is Scott’s chief 
and splendid claim to originality that he was the first 
writer to bring these considerations into the novel at all. 
The novelists of the eighteenth century, the positive, un- 
mystical eighteenth century, represent character as a 
detached phenomenon, owing nothing to its sur- 
roundings. Parson Adams, Doctor Primrose, Uncle Toby, 
are presented to us as cut flowers, their outlines sharp, 
their colours vivid against the white, brightly-lit walls of 
the botanist’s laboratory. We are told nothing of their 
natural background, the garden where they grew, the 
weather in which they blossomed; their historic or 
religious social environment, and how it made them 
what they were. Parson Adams is a clergyman and an 
Englishman; but these facts tell us nothing significant 
about him. For the aspects of his character with which 
Fielding is concerned are not those which he has 
acquired from the world he has lived in; but the in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies which differentiate him from it. 
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He could be turned into a Catholic Irish priest and we 
should still recognise him. 

Now to Scott such a view of character was impossible. 
His distinguishing characteristic was a sense of the past. 
It determined his whole attitude to life; no other 
novelist has ever had it to anything like the same degree. 
And thus, though he too had an acute appreciation of 
the individual, he always envisaged him in relation to 
his historic past: as a social animal shaped and coloured 
by those vaster, more impersonal forces of historic con- 
dition and trend which had shaped and coloured the 
community of which he was a member. Every man he 
met he saw as a focus of these forces; betraying willy- 
nilly by word and act and prejudice, by his every trick 
of speech and gesture, the nation and place and creed 
and tradition which had moulded him to what he was. 

Compare Parson Adams with a typical Scott figure 
like Edie Ochiltree. They have a great deal in common: 
both distinguished representatives of the same tradition 
—that great English tradition of the semi-humorous 
‘character part’ that extends from Dame Quickly to 
Kipps, made living to us by its actions, its individual 
idiosyncrasies of speech and habit, rather than by direct 
diagnosis or analysis. But Edie Ochiltree has not been 
uprooted from the garden where he grew; he does not 
appear before us against the uncoloured background of 
a laboratory wall. Round him swirl the mists of the 
Scotch lowlands which are his home, to his right rises 
the meeting-house of that Presbyterian Church where he 
learned his creed, to his left the grim castle of Glenallan 
whose serfs were his forefathers, from his shoulders falls 
the blue gown of that ancient Scottish order of beggars 
of which he is so majestic an example; while faintly from 
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the hills behind him echoes a snatch of those ancient 
folk ballads which have given its peculiar twist and tint 
to his imagination. To alter his circumstances, to turn 
him into an Irish Catholic beggar, would be to make 
him an unrecognisably different person. Scott looked 
on a man as an antiquarian looks at a house; to whom 
here a square of grey stone, there a brick gable, here 
again a fragment of sumptuous carving reveals Norman 
foundation, rebuilding in Tudor times, a room re- 
decorated under Queen Anne. 

As a matter of fact, Scott would have looked on an old 
house like this too. The elaborate landscapes and in- 
teriors that fill his books are described in terms of the 
past. A dimple in the down marks the track where the 
moss troopers rode down from the hills, a broken stone 
half-hidden by heather shows where stood a wrecked 
Cistercian abbey; how rusty that old sword glints against 
the panelling—it has not been taken down since it was 
hung there after the battle of Culloden sixty years since. 
Man and nature alike are to Scott first of all expressions 
of their history. This is his range. 

Limited range of interest implies limited choice of 
subject. And Scott’s range of interest confines his 
creative achievement to certain aspects of human life: 
those which peculiarly illustrate its connection with the 
past. All his great characters are the children of small 
communities, close corporations, remote localities, age- 
old traditions, the sharp angles cut by whose influence 
have been unmodified by contact with the great chang- 
ing, impersonal, cosmopolitan world; Evan Dhu, the 
Highlander, Dandy Dinmont, the Cumberland farmer, 
Davie Deans, the old Covenanter, Wandering Willie, 
the beggar minstrel. Many of the most memorable are 
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beggars and poor people; for, spending their life as they 
do, in a small area, unable to learn much about other 
people and ideas from books, they are especially the 
creatures of their historic environment: it saturates every 
fibre of their natures. ‘I have chosen my personages’, 
says Scott, in his Introduction to The Antiquary, ‘from the 
class of society which are the last to feel the influence of 
that general polish which assimilates to each other the 
manners of different nations.’ 

In the same way his range of interest determines his 
themes. The conflicts on which his plots turn are not, as 
with most novelists, between two individual tempera- 
ments; but between an individual temperament and a 
tradition; or sometimes between the representative of 
one tradition and another. Jeanie Deans is torn between 
love of her sister and the strict commands of the cove- 
nanting faith in which she has been educated, Elspeth 
of the Craigburnfoot between loyalty to the Glenallan 
family and her desire to make reparation for a crime 
committed in their service, Ravenswood between his 
love for Lucy and his inherited feud with her family; Meg 
Merrilies is compelled by her conscience to restore the 
wrongfully deposed heir of Ellangowan to his inheri- 
tance; Harry Wake and Robin Ojg are forced into 
mortal and unwilling combat by the conflicting con- 
ceptions of honour instilled into them by national tra- 
dition. And the emotions which fire the books are the 
emotions single, epic, common to mankind, which such 
conflicts engender: love of home and country, pride in 
ancient institutions, regret for their passing, awe and 
superstitious terror stirred by the sense of the past still 
at work in our own lives, hatred kindled by an ancient 
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wrong, loyalty to creed or kindred or the fortunes of 
a fallen king. 

Finally Scott’s choice of subject is limited by a third 
and different consideration. No serious novelist writes 
well about worlds he has not lived in. He gets distracted 
by the superficial aspects of its inhabitants, he cannot 
get sufficiently under their skins to light the spark of life 
there. Fearful and wonderful are the results when 
Dickens leaves the lower and middle classes he knew so 
well to share in the gilded revels of Sir Mulberry Hawk; 
or when George Eliot turns her conscientious Victorian 
British hand to the sins and splendours of fifteenth-cen- 
tury Florence. But what is true of George Eliot and 
Dickens is far truer of Scott. For his chief interest in 
character lies precisely in those fine distinctions of social 
and national character which an outsider can never 
understand. All Scott’s best books, Waverley, Guy Man- 
nering, The Antiquary, The Heart of Midlothian, Red Gaunt- 
let, Old Mortality, The Bride of Lammermoor, take place in 
Scotland and its borders; and all happen within that 
hundred or so odd years of his birth covered by the 
memory of someone he might have known. 

Such is Scott’s range. And there is no denying that it 
has striking limitations. Apart from anything else, it 
leaves out all that vast, varied area of human activity 
and interest we call private life: all man’s preoccupations 
as an individual, pursuing his individual happiness, his 
personal hopes, fears and problems and pleasures and 
weaknesses and aspirations. And with these, except in 
so far as they come into contact with the claims of the 
wider forces of history and environment, go his relations 
to other people, to parents, children, friends, above all 
to the other sex. This last is possibly the chief cause why 
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people do not think Scott is a serious novelist. Sex is the 
most personal thing in the world: exclusively a private 
affair between two people; stirring the same reactions, 
undergoing the same vicissitudes in all countries, in all 
centuries, when Rome is falling or Chicago rising. It is 
obviously no subject for Scott. But it is, after all, the 
primary passion of human nature: and any picture of life 
which gives little account of it will seem to the average 
man, and still more to the average woman, rather unreal. 
So that the average man, and still more the average 
woman, tend to start with the idea that Scott is no more 
than a superior writer of fanciful adventure stories. 

His range of characters is limited too. A great many 
people’s lives are purely private lives, revolving round 
their own jobs, their own families, their own love affairs. 
A writer who does not describe private life will not be 
able to describe them. The average well-to-do young 
man or woman who is the hero and heroine of nine 
novels out of ten is like this; Scott’s range does not 
include the hero and heroine of the average novel. 

Again, only a limited proportion of types vividly 
illustrate the historic past. Some of the most interesting 
do nothing of the kind. Philosophers do not, for instance, 
and artists; their significant characteristic is to be found 
in the line they strike out for themselves, their inde- 
pendence of environment, not their connection with it. 
Scott’s great figures include no Levines and Bazarofs 
and Bergottes. Nor, for that matter, any Becky Sharps 
or Milly Theales or Major Pendennises; any cosmo- 
politans or adventurers or men of the world. There 
is no doubt if you come to Scott expecting the sort of 
thing you find in Thackeray or Proust or Henry James 
you will be disappointed. 
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But you will find a great deal else. With all his limita- 
tions Scott’s range is not a narrow one. And it takes in 
some ground that Thackeray and Proust and the rest 
of them never approach. That of the adventure story, 
for instance. Scott is not primarily a writer of adventure 
stories. But his themes, involving as they do conflicts 
between primitive characters in remote surroundings, 
entail that violent action, conspiracy, fight, escape of 
which the adventure story is made. And with the 
adventurous incidents go the adventurous emotions; 
suspense, the heart high in the face of danger; the thrill 
felt when the knee is tense against the saddle girth, the 
sword-hilt rough in the hand; the gambler’s exhilaration 
when all is staked on a chance and man’s wits are at their 
sharpest. 

On another side Scott’s range extends to include 
ground usually thought peculiar to poetry. Man’s rela- 
tion to historic environment is a dry-sounding phrase, 
but it means romance: all that vast area of romance that 
is associated with time and place, the romance of ancient 
tales, of picturesque distant places, of buildings heavy 
with the weight of man’s history, of those wild places 
of the earth on which man, for all his history, has left 
no mark at all. It means all the emotions stirred in us by 
association, personal or historic, by a relic hallowed by 
connection with home or hero, by a stave of old song, a 
place loved in childhood, by any of the thousand frail 
unbreakable ties of sentiment that bind us to the past. 
These emotions it is that, at their most intense, give us a 
sense of the supernatural. We feel there must be some 
living power, working from the dead past or resident in 
inanimate matter, for such things to affect us so strongly. 
And Scott’s range includes the supernatural. His books 
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are full of spectres and second sight and _tutelary 
spirits; the omens that gather like monstrous birds of 
prey round the dying fortunes of the Ravenswood family, 
the bizarre, fateful dreams that mingle with fitful fire- 
light and wind-stirred tapestry to torment the sleep of 
Lovell on his first night at Monkbarns, the unholy mirror 
of Damiotti the sorcerer, the Bodach Ghas foe of his 
house, even beyond death, that confronts Fergus McIvor, 
shadowy and relentless, on the evening before his last 
battle. 

Finally, Scott’s range extends to a higher sphere of 
poetry—to the tragic. This is rare in fiction. For tragedy, 
the most tremendous expression of literary art, aiming as 
it does at penetrating to the fundamental strata of man’s 
nature, exhibiting his ultimate capacities for good or 
evil, joy or sorrow, is only possible under two conditions. 
The characters with which it deals must be of a stature 
to exhibit these extreme capacities; and the situation in 
which they are involved must be big enough to call 
them forth. Othello is the pattern tragedy, because its 
hero and heroine are people of the highest virtue and 
emotional capacity, involved, by a character of sublime 
wickedness, in a situation so catastrophic that the issue 
can only be death. Now most novelists have been con- 
cerned to portray the world they saw around them. And 
this world, Europe of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, has, with the exception of the semi-barbarous 
country of Russia, achieved a degree of civilization in 
which spectacular crimes and catastrophes are confined 
to the criminal, degraded section of the community. 
You do not find figures of tragic stature there. It would 
be incredible nowadays that a heroic soldier like Othello 
and a flower of innocent sweetness like Desdemona 
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should be the protagonists in a story of bloodthirsty 
jealousy culminating in murder. Nor, fortunately, is the 
average criminal a prince of the powers of darkness like 
Iago. So that modern novelists have had very little tragic 
material at their disposal. Of course, there are excep- 
tions. Tess of the D’Urbervilles is a true tragedy, for its 
heroine is a noble character involved, partly by her very 
nobility, in a terrible ruin. But Tesses are few and far 
between. Most modern tragedies are not true tragedies, 
for they are not about truly tragic characters. Mr. 
Dreiser’s American Tragedy, for example, is not a true 
tragedy—though it is certainly American—for the 
motives of his actors are so trivial, their natures so 
ignoble, that the emotion stirred in the reader is not 
tragic awe at man’s powers, but pitying disgust at his 
futility. But Scott is in a very different position: his 
themes impose on him no such handicap. The struggle 
between rival loyalties, between loyalty and personal 
feeling, inplacable revenge for an ancient wrong pursued 
through life, unavailing remorse for an ancient crime— 
these subjects both involve violent and catastrophic 
action, and also some of man’s highest motives and 
intensest passions. They are the essential stuff of which 
tragedy is made: not so much the complex tragedy of 
Shakespeare and the great dramatists, but the simpler 
heroic tragedy of epic and saga and ballad. 

As a matter of fact, Scott’s subject-matter altogether 
is very much that of epic, saga, and ballad; far more 
than it is that of the ordinary novel. The authors of 
The Song of Roland, The Tale of the Volsungs, Chevy 
Chase, do not concern themselves with private life. 
They write of loyalty and patriotism, and the obli- 
gations of honour, of legends and heroes, of ghostly 
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premonitions and the romance of the sword. This is 
their range—as it is Scott’s; it is this we must expect to 
find when we open his books. It is surely enough to find 
in any single novelist. 

And he was peculiarly equipped to do justice to it. Like 
his range, his genius has its limitations. The fabric of its 
expression is very loosely woven: its detail perfunctory 
and conventional. While his carelessness and inequality 
are remarkable even among the careless unequal writers 
of England. But he is built on the grand scale. His 
powerful, negligent grasp can control huge masses of 
heterogeneous material; if he sometimes does easy things 
badly, he often does difficult things well; and what he 
does well he does with ease. He has incomparable force 
and breadth and flexibility and resource. Nor does his 
carelessness, his conventionality, spoil his effects. His 
personality assimilates them, his vitality surmounts them. 
With his broad brush he paints on, never stopping to 
correct a mistake, smudging in any stock formula of 
stormy sky or fluttering curtain for background; but the 
result has acertainty and individuality and solidness which 
makes the work of more careful craftsmen look as lifeless 
as a waxwork. 

He had his special gifts too. For one thing he can tell 
a story. This is an advantage to any novelist; but to Henry 
James, let us say, not a pre-eminent advantage. For not 
more than a third of a Henry James novel is story; the 
rest is analysis and description. At least three-fifths of a 
Scott novel, on the other hand, is story. If that is dull and 
confused, three-fifths of the book is dull and confused. 
It cannot be said that Scott is never dull. His story-telling 
is as unequal as everything else about him. The action is 


often very long getting under way; for whole pages the 
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unfortunate reader of The Monastery lies becalmed on an 
ocean of topographical description and historical remin- 
iscence with not the skimpiest sail of a plot in sight. But 
no one can begin a book better, if he tries, than Scott; 
the first chapter of Guy Mannering, with its lonely rider 
lost on the unfriendly moor at nightfall; or the panorama 
of eighteenth-century Edinburgh, tavern and dark alley 
murmurous with discontent and threat of bloodshed, 
which introduces us to the Heart of Midlothian; or the 
quieter, but not less effective, opening of Rob Roy, bitter, 
decorous dispute over the fireside, and Mr. Osbaldistone 
—that magnificent, Raeburn figure, with his energetic 
countenance and his contemptuous manner—how these 
stimulate the curiosity and compel the attention and set 
the imagination aflame. And it is rare if it is not still 
burning on the last page. It hardly matters if the fuel is 
intractable, wooden characters, improbable incidents, 
lengthy periods of inaction. Scott can get more tension 
out of a face at the window than most novelists out of 
twenty hair-breadth escapes, more of the thrill of combat 
out of a pistol in the saddle-bag than most modern 
writers out of all the high explosives that kept the world 
quiet on the Western Front. Rob Roy’s interview with 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie in the Tolbooth consists of nothing 
but fourteen pages of semi-humorous conversation. Yet 
Monte Cristo itself contains no scene more exciting; until 
the final moment when Rob has disappeared into the 
shadows of the Edinburgh street we are on tenterhooks. 
Nor is this effect produced by any Kiplingesque sleight of 
hand in the telling; cunningly worked-out climax, art- 
fully omitted inessentials. Scott proceeds as straight- 
forward and leisurely, with as little fear of digression and 
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expansion as Shahrazad herself. Indeed, his art is the art 
of Shahrazad. He is not so much one of the first of 
novelists as the last representative of the old lost art of 
story-telling. 

Closely associated with his narrative gift is his pictorial 
power. This, too, is particularly useful for his purpose. 
The novel of action, unlike the novel of analysis, is made 
up of pictures; its crises are always visible events. 
Scott is better able to make us see them than any other 
English novelist except Hardy. His method is not at all 
like Hardy’s. Not more than Kipling’s narrative dexterity 
has he Hardy’s power to make a scene vivid by an arrest- 
ing, unusual image; the road across Egdon Heath, ‘like 
the parting in a head of black hair’, the ceiling stained 
with Alec D’Urberville’s blood ‘like a great ace of 
hearts’. Scott’s similes are conventional, his epithets 
vague and commonplace; he would most likely have said 
that ‘the road showed white against the sombre verdure 
of the moor’, described the ceiling as ‘stained with a 
ghastly and sanguinary red’. Yet he makes us see his 
scenes as clearly as Hardy does. 


The scene, independent of the peculiar moral in- 
terest and personal danger which attended it, had, 
from the effect of the light and shade on the uncom- 
mon objects which it exhibited, an appearance 
emphatically dismal. The light in the fire-grate was 
the dark-red glare of charcoal in a state of ignition, 
relieved from time to time by a transient flame of a 
more vivid or duskier light, as the fuel with which 
Dirk Hatteraick fed his fire was better or worse fitted 
for his purpose. Now a dark cloud of stifling smoke 
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rose up to the roof of the cavern and then lighted into 
a reluctant and sullen blaze, which flashed wavering 
up the pillar of smoke, and was suddenly rendered 
brighter and more lively by some drier fuel, or perhaps 
some splintered fir-timber, which at once converted 
the smoke into flame. By such fitful irradiation, they 
could see, more or less distinctly, the form of Hatter- 
aick, whose savage and rugged cast of features, now 
rendered yet more ferocious by the circumstances of his 
situation, and the deep gloom of his mind, assorted 
well with the rugged and broken vault, which rose in 
a rude arch over and around him. The form of Meg 
Merrilies, which stalked about him, sometimes in the 
light, sometimes partially obscured in the smoke and 
darkness, contrasted strongly with the sitting figure of 
Hatteraick as he bent over the flame, and from his 
stationary posture was constantly visible to the spec- 
tator, while that of the female flitted around, appearing 
and disappearing like a spectre. 


‘Dark cloud’, ‘rugged rock’, figure ‘like a spectre’: 
are not these the clichés of description worn threadbare 
in a thousand novels? Yet what words could be more 
visualizing? Scott himself has seen the scene he is de- 
scribing; and as we listen to him we see it. By the sheer 
strength and certainty of his imaginative vision he has 
galvanized the well-worn phrases into fresh and vivid 
life. The cliché has become the mot juste. 

To recall his books is to recall a gallery of such pic- 
tures: Waverley crouching in the dark on the edge of the 
English camp, the firelight on the sentries’ regimentals 
glinting through the furze; Sir Arthur Wardour and 
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Dousterswivel shrinking panic-stricken on the moon- 
chequered pavement of the ruined abbey; Wandering 
Willie with his dog and his doxy found making music that 
sunny, windy day in a sheltered nook of the links of 
Solway. 

Scott’s set descriptions of landscape and interior are 
less effective. Apart from anything else, they are much 
too long. And here we do feel the need of more precise 
phrase, more arresting detail. It needs the movement of 
human beings to bring the stock formulas to life. Im- 
mobile and uninhabited, these ‘pleasant slopes’ and 
‘awful prospects’ and ‘richly-decorated apartments’ are 
altogether too vague to call up any clear picture before 
the mind’s eye. Even here, though, Scott will now and 
again startle the reader by a splendid success. How 
magnificently vivid is the description of the sunset 
before the great storm in The Antiquary! 


The sun was now resting his huge disk upon the edge 
of the level ocean, and gilded the accumulation of 
towering clouds through which he had travelled the 
livelong day, and which now assembled on all sides, 
like misfortunes and disasters around a sinking empire, 
and falling monarch. Still, however, his dying splen- 
dour gave a sombre magnificence to the massive 
congregation of vapours, forming out of their unsub- 
stantial gloom the show of pyramids and towers, some 
touched with gold, some with purple, some with a hue 
of deep and dark red. The distant sea, stretched be- 
neath this varied and gorgeous canopy, lay almost 
portentously still, reflecting back the dazzling and level 
beams of the descending luminary, and the splendid 
colouring of the clouds amidst which he was setting. 
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Nearer to the beach, the tide rippled onward in waves 
of sparkling silver, that imperceptibly, yet rapidly, 
gained upon the sand. 


Here the formal, generalized diction is a positive gain; it 
invests the whole scene with a sort of ominous majesty 
exquisitely in tone with the situation. Nor is our attention 
diverted from the object described as it sometimes is in 
the descriptions of more brilliant writers like Stevenson, 
by admiration for the apt epithets and original similes 
used to describe it. 

But the novelist stands or falls not by description and 
narrative—alone these two powers can do no more than 
mildly entertain us—but always and only by his power 
to create character. Now Scott’s talent for character- 
drawing is of a piece with the rest of his talents, simple 
and straightforward without strangeness or subtlety. He 
does not explore the obscurities of human motive like 
George Eliot or of human consciousness like Proust. We 
look in vain in his great figures for those minute revealing 
strokes of nature that vitalize the characters of Tolstoy 
or Jane Austen. But though simple, he is not superficial. 
He draws the broad, essential outlines of character with 
unsurpassed clearness and force: and he has the novelist’s 
first virtue, the mysterious, irreplaceable power of making 
them live. 

And all sorts of characters. His range had its limitations, 
as we have seen; but within those limitations it is inex- 
haustible. Scott’s living people come from the north 
country, they do not come from the highest society. But 
these are their only common attributes. They cannot be 
grouped into categories. We do not find them reappearing 
in different books under different names as we do 
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Thackeray’s or Hardy’s. Sturdy Dandy Dinmont, re- 
spectable, adventurous Baillie Jarvie, Andrew Fair- 
service, with his eye to the main chance and his strict 
religious views, long-winded, short-tempered, kindly 
Jonathan Oldbuck, Glossin with his sly eyes, Dumbie 
Dikes, that silent lover, good-natured, hot-tempered 
Bucklaw, that ghastly figure of Elspeth of the Craig- 
burnfoot, the two Headriggs, Dalgetty, Meg Merrilies; 
these are only a few of the hundred that crowd upon the 
memory face upon face in endless vista; all different, and 
all living. 

In his actual method of presenting them he is not an 
innovator. His great figures are in that great tradition 
of character that dominates English letters from Fielding 
to Dickens. Scott had learnt his trade in their school; and 
though he revealed human nature against a new back- 
ground he saw no reason to depart from their instruction 
in his actual method of depicting it. Like his masters, he 
drew man clear as print, solid as a brick, with every 
individual characteristic emphasized to the point of 
caricature. The mists may swirl round their heads, castle 
and crag rise sublime at their backs, the characters them- 
selves are the matter of fact, beef-fed descendants of 
Roderick Random and Tom Jones. 

Like those of Fielding and Dickens and Smollett, his 
great characters often have a comic side. His comedy is less 
edged and terse and sparkling than theirs, more like that 
of Hardy or of the Shakespeare that was their common 
master, the Shakespeare who created Shallow and 
Silence and Juliet’s nurse; a massive, leisurely, genial, 
shrewd humour, the humour of the countryman close- 
woven with traditional tale and homely racy saw and rural 
illustration. Frank Osbaldistone interrupts Fairservice, 
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the Presbyterian gardener, struck with fear by the dark 
figures of the Jacobite agents seen lurking at night in 
the Hall garden: 


As I approached the mansion of the sapient Andrew, 
I heard a noise, which being of a nature peculiarly 
solemn, nasal, and prolonged, led me to think that 
Andrew, according to the decent and meritorious 
custom of his countrymen, had assembled some of his 
neighbours to join in family exercise, as he called 
evening devotion. . . . The noise, however, when I 
listened to it more accurately, seemed to proceed 
entirely from the lungs of the said Andrew; and when 
I interrupted it by entering the house, I found Fair- 
service alone, combating, as he best could with long 
words and hard names, and reading aloud, for the 
purpose of his own edification, a volume of contro- 
versial divinity. ‘I was just taking a spell’, said he, 
laying aside the huge folio volume as I entered, ‘of the 
worthy Doctor Lightfoot.’ 

‘Lightfoot!’ I replied, looking at the ponderous 
volume with some surprise; ‘surely your author was 
unhappily named.’ 

‘Lightfoot was his name, sir; a divine he was and 
another kind of a divine than they hae now-a-days. 
Always, I crave your pardon for keeping ye standing 
at the door, but having been mistrysting (gude pre- 
serve us!) with ae bogle the night already, I was dubious 
o’ opening the yett till I had gaen through the e’ening 
worship; and I had just finished the fifth chapter of 
Nehemiah—if that winna gar keep their distance, I 
wotna what will.’ 
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“Trysted with a bogle,’ said I; ‘what do you mean 
by that, Andrew?’ 

‘I said mistrysted,’ replied Andrew; ‘that is as 
muckle as to say, fley’d wi’ a ghaist—gude preserve us 
say I again.’ 

‘Flay’d by a ghost, Andrew! how am I to under- 
stand that?’ 

‘I did not say flay’d,’ replied Andrew, ‘but fley’d, 
that is, I got a gleg, and was ready to jump out o’ my 
skin, though naebody offered to whirl it aff my body 
as a man wad bark a tree.’ 


But his humorous characters are very seldom exclu- 
sively humorous, and here he divides sharply from Dickens 
and Fielding and the rest of them. Parson Adams, Mrs. 
Gamp, Commodore Trunnion, are always presented on 
one plane, the plane of comedy. They may achieve a 
moment of pathos, but it is impossible to think of them in 
a poetical or tragic mood. They would be as out of place 
as harlequin in Hamlet, and must either subdue their 
personality altogether or strike a painfully false note. 
They are not constructed to breathe except in their own 
comedy air. Scott’s similar characters are not so limited. 
Edie Ochiltree enters the scene as much a comic charac- 
ter as any of them, the sly beggar mocking the anti- 
quary; but within a few chapters we have seen him con- 
fronting violent death, meditating fancifully on the 
scent of the wallflower sweet on the warm night air, 
rebuking two duellists in the high strain of a Hebrew 
prophet. Nor does his personality alter with his situation. 
Scott’s grasp on the essentials of character has a Shake- 
spearean firmness that allows him to shift a figure 
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through every vicissitude of circumstance without letting 
fall a particle of its individuality. 

Now such power over character is rare enough in any 
novelist, but it is especially rare in one who writes about 
the sort of subjects Scott does. If they are interested in 
man’s relation to environment they tend to subordinate 
the individual to the environment. Peasant life in Ire- 
land, let us say, interests them; they wish to give a picture 
of it; and they use the individual characters as mere pegs 
on which to hang the picture. In the same way novelists 
who choose romantic themes are frequently more inter- 
ested in the romance than the characters. Their imagi- 
nation has been caught by the romantic atmosphere of 
Nordic Saga, for example; they wish to paint a picture 
that shall recapture it. And they, also, tend to treat the in- 
dividual characters as pegs on which to hang their picture. 
The consequence for both sorts of author is, that their 
figures are not individuals at all, but just stock types: the 
Irish peasant, all brogue and blarney, the Saga hero, all 
warcry and winged helmet. So that as novels, as creations 
of new worlds of living people, their books are failures. 

Not so Scott. He had an acute appreciation of indi- 
viduality; as a distinguishing characteristic, it comes 
only second to his sense of the past. In a sense it is prior to 
it. For the past is interesting to him primarily in so far as. 
it elucidates the individual. He begins with the character, 
not with the environment or the atmosphere. He is 
interested in meeting-house and castle and ballad for the 
light they shed on Edie Ochiltree, not in Edie Ochiltree 
for the light he shed on castle, ballad, and meeting-house. 
And in consequence we too think of Edie Ochiltree first 
of all as an individual. And the fact that he is drawn in 
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the English tradition, the clear, solid, individualistic 
English tradition, makes us believe it all the more. 

It is here that we come to the secret of Scott’s unique, 
peculiar greatness, the key to his puzzle, the figure in his 
carpet. That he can create living characters is enough to 
make him a great novelist. It is the apparently incon- 
gruous combination between his type of character and 
his type of theme that makes him different from other ' 
great novelists. He combines the substance of the realist 
with the fantasy of the romantic: he had a foot in two 
worlds and made the best of both of them. 

Scott’s characters are not more vital than Fielding’s, 
but they touch life at many more points, reveal many more 
aspects of his experience. On the other hand, he gives the 
remote and the picturesque a substance not to be found 
in any other English novelist. We realize the influence of 
their surroundings on the people of the Lowlands all the 
more keenly when we feel that they are living individuals, 
not typical figures invented by the sociologist to illustrate 
his point; adventures are much more thrilling when we 
feel they are happening to real people in real danger, not 
just to the jack-booted puppets of a boy’s Christmas gift 
book. Scott recovers the ballad spirit far more convin- 
cingly than most writers who have tried to do so; because 
we feel that, like the original ballad authors, he is first of 
all concerned with the story and the characters, and not 
just to create a romantic atmosphere. Above all, because 
he writes about real people, he is able to take advantage 
of his opportunities for tragedy. 

For he does take advantage of them. With Hardy and 
Emily Bronté he is our only tragic novelist. Alone but for 
them, he is of a stature to walk easily in a world of high 
action and high passion. But tragedy beyond all other 
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forms must convince the reader that it speaks of real 
people. And since Scott is most real when he is dealing 
with his eighteenth-century, prosaic, semi-humorous 
‘character parts’, it is through these that he makes his 
tragic effects. He has his more conventional, tragic types, 
Ravenswood, Glenallan; but they are not so real, and 
therefore not so effective. It is with Meg Merrilies and 
Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot and the Deans family, with 
gipsies and farmers and fisher-folk drawn in his most con- 
crete eighteenth-century manner that Scott commands 
the demons of pity and terror. 

And Scott’s tragedy is not less tragic from its association 
with such characters. Indeed, their flesh and blood 
solidity gives the added force of truth to their vicissitudes. 
We feel them to be no puppets of destiny shadowed by 
disaster from their entrance on the scene, but men and 
women with wills of their own: and it is in so far as a 
character is felt to have a will of its own that its struggle 
with fate has tragic tension. Besides, the motives of 
Scott’s characters are so remote from our own day, their 
circumstances so different, that unless the characters are 
made very realistic and prosaic and modern, we should 
not believe in them at all. This is startlingly apparent in 
the trial scene from Waverley: 


Fergus, as the presiding Judge was putting on the 
fatal cap of judgment, placed his own bonnet upon 
his head, regarded him with a steadfast and stern look, 
and replied in a firm voice, ‘I cannot let this numerous 
audience suppose that to such an appeal I have no 
answer to make. But what I have to say, you would not 
bear to hear, for my defence would be your condem- 
nation. Proceed, then, in the name of God, to do what 
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is permitted to you. Yesterday, and the day before, 
you have condemned loyal and honourable blood to 
be poured forth like water. Spare not mine. Were that 
of all my ancestors in my veins, I would have peril’d it 
in this quarrel.’ 

Evan Maccombich looked at him with great earnest- 
ness, and, rising up, seemed anxious to speak; but the 
confusion of the court, and the perplexity arising from 
thinking in a language different from that in which he 
was to express himself, kept him silent. There was a 
murmur of compassion among the spectators, from the 
idea that the poor fellow intended to plead the in- 
fluence of his superior as an excuse for his crime. 

‘I was only ganging to say, my lord,’ said Evan, in 
what he meant to be an insinuating manner, ‘that if 
your excellent honour, and the honourable Court, 
would let Vich Ian Vohr go free just this once, and let 
him gae back to France, and no to trouble King 
George’s government again, that ony six o’ the very 
best of his clan will be willing to be justified in his 
stead; and if you’ll just let me gae down to Glenna- 
quoich, I’ll fetch them up to ye mysell, to head or hang, 
and you may begin wi’ me the very first man.’ 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, a sort 
of laugh was heard in the Court at the extraordinary 
nature of the proposal. The Judge checked this in- 
decency, and Evan, looking sternly around, when the 
murmur abated, ‘If the Saxon gentlemen are laugh- 
ing’, he said, ‘because a poor man, such as me, thinks 
my life, or the life of six of my degree, is worth that of 
Vich Ian Vohr, it’s like enough they may be very 
right; but if they laugh because they think I would not 
keep my word, and come back to redeem him, I can 
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tell them they ken neither the heart of a Hielandman, 
nor the honour of a gentleman.’ 

There was no farther inclination to laugh among the 
audience, and a dead silence ensued. 


It needs a great effort of the sympathetic imagination 
for anyone living in 1932 genuinely to enter into the 
feelings of an eighteenth-century Highland chieftain 
about to die for the cause of legitimacy: nor does Fergus’s 
rotund eloquence make it any easier. We feel we are 
listening to an actor in a romantic melodrama, not to a 
real man in real danger of death. Evan’s sentiments, his 
savage clansman’s loyalty, are even further from our 
experience. But he is one of Scott’s realistic characters. 
And the moment he begins to speak the atmosphere 
changes. We are listening to a living man, there is no 
doubt about that now; and the fact that his sentiments 
and circumstances are so unlike anything we have 
known only gives his words an added and terrific poig- 
nancy. In such passages that union of imaginative theme 
and realistic method which is the secret of Scott’s glory 
achieves its highest triumph. As no other novelist can, 
not Conrad or Kipling or Stevenson, he can treat the 
heroic: make it living and solid and contemporary, and 
yet retain an epic simplicity and dignity. 

These great effects are got by simple means. Scott was 
no analyst: he exhibits his characters solely by speech and 
action. And here we come to the last of his peculiar 
talents: his mastery of vernacular dialogue. 

Taken as a whole he is not one of the stylist novelists. 
He has a style: every paragraph he writes has that indi- 
vidual flavour which marks it as Scott’s. His narrative, 
too, moves with that elastic, storyteller’s gusto he imparts 
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to everything he touches: and at moments, in the superb 
last pages of The Bride of Lammermoor, for instance, it rises 
to a formal relentless majesty which is tremendously 
impressive. But no one would read one of his books—as 
they might read The House of the Seven Gables—for the style 
alone. His narrative writing is marked by all his custom- 
ary inequality and carelessness. It never fits the sense like 
a glove; it has no felicity of phrase, no melodious, inevit- 
able cadence. And the dialogue of his educated characters 
is much the same as his narrative. Indeed, if he is treading 
on ground that makes him nervous, a proposal of mar- 
riage, or a conversation between two young ladies of good 
family, he falls into a sort of agonized embarrassed 
gentleman’s stiltedness which is highly comic. 

But, as usual, when he is dealing with the less highly 
born, he is very different. Not that his vernacular dialogue 
is subtle or elaborate. He is the father of all that long 
array of writers who have explored the literary possi- 
bilities of patois. But he did not pursue his explorations 
as far as his children; the talk of his peasants is not thick- 
sown with flowers of speech like those of Synge, for 
instance; his images are simple, his allusions not recon- 
dite. However, this is not to his disadvantage; on the 
contrary it is half his glory. For it means that his dialogue 
never fails, as Synge’s sometimes does, to perform its 
primary function; it is always subordinate to its speaker. 
Here once more Scott keeps his feet firmly fixed in both 
his worlds. We always feel his words to be the words of 
real men; and in consequence the beauty of them comes 
upon us with all the more effect. 

For—and this is the second half of his glory—they are 
beautiful. Scott’s vernacular dialogue is style in its highest 
sense; every image apt, every cadence exact to follow the: 
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modulation of the speaker’s mood, yet never unmusical. 
He has achieved that rarest of literary triumphs, a form 
of speech which sounds perfectly natural and which is 
yet as expressive as poetry. 

Even its common change has a poetic lilt and pre- 
cision. ‘ Now lass, if ye like,’ says crazed Madge Wildfire, 
‘we'll play them a fine jink; we will awa out and take a 
walk—they will unco wark when they miss us, but we 
can easily be back by dinner time, or before dark night 
at ony rate, and it will be some frolic and fresh air.’ But, 
of course, it is the deeper feelings that give it a chance 
fully to reveal its capacities. As the emotion rises, so does 
the diction of the actors assume a proportionate intensity 
and elevation. Sometimes it bursts forth in a torrent of 
tragic eloquence. How magnificent are Meg Merrilies’ 
tirades! whether she curses those who turned her and 
her tribe homeless into the wilderness: 


‘Ride your ways,’ said the gipsy, ‘ride your ways, 
Laird of Ellangowan—ride your ways, Godfrey Ber- 
tram! This day have ye quenched seven smoking hearths 
—see if the fire in your ain parlour burn the blither for 
that. Ye have riven the thack off seven cottar houses— 
look if your ain roof-tree stand the faster.—Ye may 
stable your stirks in the shealings at Derncleugh—see 
that the hare does not couch on the hearthstane at 
Ellangowan.—Ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram— 
what do ye glower after our folk for?—There’s thirty 
hearts there, that wad hae wanted bread ere ye had 
wanted sunkets, and spent their lifeblood ere ye had 
scratched your finger. Yes—there’s thirty yonder, 
from the auld wife of an hundred to the babe that was 
born last week, that ye have turned out o’ their bits 0” 
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bields, to sleep with the tod and the black-cock in the 
muirs! Ride your ways, Ellangowan.—Our bairns are 
hinging at our weary backs—look that your braw 
cradle at hame be the fairer spread up—not that I am 
wishing ill to little Harry, or to the babe that’s yet to 
be born—God forbid—and make them kind to the 
poor, and better folk than their father!—And now, 
ride e’en your ways; for these are the last words ye’ll 
ever hear Meg Merrilies speak, and this is the last 
reise that I'll ever cut in the bonny woods of Ellan- 
gowan.’ 


—or, in gentler mood bids a last farewell to that sequest- 
ered grove where she has spent some of the few quiet 
hours of her stormy life: 


She then moved up the brook until she came to the 
ruined hamlet, where, pausing with a look of peculiar 
and softened interest before one of the gables which 
was still standing, she said in a tone less abrupt, though 
as solemn as before, ‘Do you see that blackit and 
broken end of a shealing?—there my kettle boiled for 
forty years—there I bore twelve buirdly sons and 
daughters—where are they now?—where are the 
leaves that were on that auld ash-tree at Martinmas!— 
the west wind has made it bare—and I’m stripped too. 
—Do you see that saugh-tree?—it’s but a blackened 
rotten stump now—I’ve sate under it mony a bonnie 
summer afternoon, when it hung its gay garlands ower 
the poppling water.—I’ve sat there, and,’ elevating 
her voice, ‘I’ve held you on my knee, Henry Bertram, 
and sung ye sangs of the auld barons and their bloody 
wars.—It will ne’er be green again, and Meg Merrilies 
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will never sing sangs mair, be they blithe or sad. But 
ye’ll no forget her, and ye’ll gar big up the auld wa’s 
for her sake? —and let somebody live there that ’s ower 
gude to fear them of another warld.—For if ever the 
dead came back amang the living, I’ll be seen in this 
glen mony a night after these crazed banes are in the 
mould.’ 


In the mouths of the wild witch doctors of the Cove- 
nant it forgets its homely origin and phrase, and assumes 
a lofty Biblical tone: 


‘Who talks of signs and wonders? Am I not Habak- 
kuk Mucklewrath, whose name is changed to Magor- 
Missabib, because I am made a terror unto myself and 
unto all that are around me?—I heard it.—When did 
I hear it?—Was it not in the Tower of the Bass, that 
overhangeth the wide wild sea?—And it howled in the 
winds, and it roared in the billows, and it screamed, 
and it whistled, and it clanged, with the screams and 
the clang and the whistle of the sea-birds, as they 
floated, and flew, and dropped, and dived, on the 
bosom of the waters. I saw it.—Where did I see it? 
Was it not from the high peaks of Dumbarton, when 
I looked westward upon the fertile land, and northward 
on the wild Highland hills; when the clouds gathered 
and the tempest came, and the lightnings of heaven 
flashed in sheets as wide as the banners of an host?— 
What did I see?—Dead corpses and wounded horses, 
the rushing together of battle, and garments rolled in 
blood.—What heard I? The voice that cried, Slay, slay 
—smite—slay utterly—let not your eye have pity! slay 
utterly, old and young, the maiden, the child, and the 
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woman whose head is grey.—Defile the house and fill 
the courts with the slain!’ 


Not less stirring, though more restrained, is the 
rhetoric of Jeanie Deans pleading with Queen Caroline 
for her sister’s life: 


“If it like you, madam,’ said Jeanie, ‘I would hae 
gaen to the end of the earth to save the life of John 
Porteous, or any other unhappy man in his condition; 
but I might lawfully doubt how far I am called upon 
to be the avenger of his blood, though it may become 
the civil magistrate to do so. He is dead and gane to 
his place, and they that have slain him must answer for 
their ain act. But my sister—my puir sister Effie, still 
lives, though her days and hours are numbered! She 
still lives, and a word of the King’s mouth might 
restore her to a broken-hearted auld man, that never, 
in his daily and nightly exercise forgot to pray that His 
Majesty might be blessed with a long and a prosperous 
reign, and that his throne, and the throne of his 
posterity, might be established in righteousness. O, 
madam, if ever ye kenned what it was to sorrow for and 
with a sinning and a suffering creature, whose mind is 
sae tossed that she can be neither cad fit to live or die, 
have some compassion on our misery!—Save an 
honest house from dishonour, and an unhappy girl, 
not eighteen years of age, from an early and dreadful 
death! Alas! it is not when we sleep soft and wake 
merrily ourselves that we think on other people’s 
sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light within us then, 
and we are for righting our ain wrangs and fighting 
our ain battles. But when the hour of trouble comes to 
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the mind or to the body—and seldom may it visit your 
Leddyship—and when the hour of death comes, that 
comes to high and low—lang and late may it be yours 
—O my Leddy, then it isna what we hae dune for 
oursells, but what we hae dune for others, that we 
think on maist pleasantly. And the thoughts that ye 
hae intervened to spare the puir thing’s life will be 
sweeter in that hour, come when it may, than ifa word 
of your mouth could hang the haill Porteous mob at the 
tail of ae tow.’ 


But the opportunity for these tirades does not come 
very often. More generally, Scott lets the note of tragic 
eloquence steal into his dialogue, imperceptibly and 
unexpectedly, as the throb of emotion steals into a voice. 
Edie Ochiltree, caught between cliff and racing tide, 
turns and faces death. ‘I hae lived to be weary of life,’ 
he cries, ‘and here or yonder—at the back o’ a dyke ina 
wreath 0’ snaw, or in the wame 0’ a wave, what signifies 
how the auld gaberlunzie dies?’ 

Crouched in the bleak churchyard, Dame Gourlay 
and her horrible fellow witches watch Lucy Ashton led 
frozen and beautiful to her hated bridal: 


‘D’ye see yon dandilly maiden,’ said Dame Gourlay, 
‘a’ glistening wi’ goud and jewels, that they are lifting 
up on the white horse behind that hare-brained callant 
in scarlet, wi’ the lang sword at his side?’ 

‘But that’s the bride!’ said her companion, her cold 
heart touched with some sort of compassion; ‘that’s 
the very bride herself! Eh, whow! sae young, sae 
braw, and sae bonny and is her time sae short?’ 

I tell ye,’ said the sibyl, ‘her winding-sheet is up as 
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high as her throat already, believe it wha list. Her sand 
has but a few grains to rin out, and nae wonder— 
they’ve been weel shaken. The leaves are withering 
fast on the trees, but she’ll never see the Martinmas 
wind gar them dance in swirls like the fairy rings.’ 


Effie Deans, waiting death in prison, turns to her Bible. 


‘See,’ she said, ‘the book opens aye at the place o” 
itself. O see, Jeanie, what a fearfu’ scripture!. .. . “He 
hath stripped me of my glory, and taken the crown 
from my head. He hath destroyed me on every side, 
and I am gone. And mine hope hath he removed like a 
tree.” Isna that ower true a doctrine?’ said the prisoner— 
‘Isna my crown, my honour removed? And what am I 
but a poor wasted wan-thriven tree, dug up by the 
roots, and flung to waste in the highway that man and 
beast may tread it under foot? I thought o’ the bonny 
bit thorn that our father rooted out o’ the yard last 
May, when it had a’ the flush o’ blossoms on it; and 
then it lay in the court till the beasts had trod them a’ 
to pieces wi’ their feet. I little thought, when I was wae 
for the bit silly green bush and its flowers, that I was 
to gang the same gate mysel.’ 


Scott’s finest strokes in this kind are shorter even than 
these: chance remarks, two or three words thrown off at 
the height of tragic tension. Listen once more to the 
beggar on the sea-shore. The sea is gaining; beside him- 
self with terror, Sir Arthur Wardour implores him to think 
of a way of escape. ‘‘‘Can you think of nothing—no help 
—I will make you rich—I will give you a farm—I’]]—_” 
‘Our riches will soon be equal,” said the beggar, looking 
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out across the strife of the waters.’ Elspeth of the Craig- 
burnfoot, seated at the wake of her young grandson, 
herself so old after ninety years of crime and remorse that 
no one can make out if she realizes the occasion or no. 
According to the Scotch custom, wine is handed round. 
‘Elspeth, as these refreshments were presented, surprised 
and startled the whole company by motioning to the 
person who bore them to stop; then, taking a glass in her 
hand she rose up, and, as the smile of dotage played upon 
her shrivelled features, she pronounced, with a hollow 
and tremulous voice, ‘‘ Wishing a’ your healths, sirs, and 
often may we hae such merry meetings!”’’ Meg Merrilies, 
hurrying silently to the assignation that shall finally 
achieve the vengeance which for over twenty years has 
been her only preoccupation, stops at a clearing in the 
wood where, as she alone knows, the first of the guilty to 
suffer already lies buried. ‘She paused an instant 
beneath the tall rock and stamped upon the ground, 
which, notwithstanding all the care that had been taken, 
showed vestiges of having been recently moved. “‘Here 
rests ane,”’ she said, ““he’ll maybe hae neibors sune. 

These last sentences are not to be quoted; for their 
force lies in their relation to what has gone before. Yet 
it is impossible adequately to praise Scott without quoting 
them. For in them his union of realism and imagin- 
ation shows itself at its most concentrated. They are real 
with the unexpected inevitability of an actual event; it is 
as if the characters had for a moment become inde- 
pendent of their creator and were speaking of their own 
volition. But their words are touched by the imagination, 
to stir sublimer echoes. Their understated irony seems, 
as by a sort of divination, to reveal the situation in its 
more tremendous relation to the indifferent decrees of 
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nature and destiny. They strike across the scene ‘like 
flashes of lightning discovering the perils of travellers 
among the Alps’. 

The quotation is from Raleigh on Shakespeare. And 
with reason; for it is of the English tragic drama rather 
than of the English novel that Scott’s tragic eloquence 
reminds us. In real life people are not able to express 
their deeper feelings adequately. And most novelists 
have made their characters as inarticulate as they would 
be in life. “Oh God!’ they cry, at moments of crisis, ‘no’— 
*don’t’—‘you hurt me too much’, endeavouring by 
these distraught monosyllables to convey the storms of 
fear and woe raging in their hearts. It is the peculiar art 
of the tragic poet to translate these incoherent feelings 
into adequate words. And, though he is careful to main- 
tain the illusion of natural speech, so is it also the peculiar 
art of Scott. As he is one of the few tragic novelists, so 
from his solid eighteenth-century characters we hear 
what we hear from no others save those in Wuthering 
Heights, the authentic voice of tragic poetry. 

Tragic poetry, vivid pictures, epic emotion, living 
people, the best of realistic and romantic—here certainly 
is ground enough for Scott’s contemporary reputation.. 
Only—one wonders—why has he lost it? Why are people 
not reading him as much as they read Dickens or Jane 
Austen? Alas, his spectacular merits are counterbalanced 
by equally spectacular defects. All his qualities are the 
creative qualities, the qualities of art. And the creative 
qualities, though they are the first essential to a great 
writer, are not the only ones necessary to his complete 
success. They ensure that the material he is writing 
about shall be the true stuff of which art is made. But in 
order that this material should be presented to its full 
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advantage he needs the critical qualities, the qualities 
of craft. And these he possessed as little as any writer who 
has ever lived. 

The period in which he wrote was, of course, not one 
that exacted a high standard of craft in the novel. But 
Scott would have been a bad craftsman in any period. 
He neither understood laws governing the novel in 
general, nor the particular capacities and limitations of 
his own genius in particular. And besides, laziness or 
modesty or exuberance, or all three together, had made 
him careless. ‘Style’, he is reported to have said to an 
admirer who asked him about the principles which 
guided the practice of this branch of his art, ‘Style—I 
never think about style. I have had regiments of cavalry 
marching through my head ever since I was fourteen.’ 

It is a charming answer. But it revealed an attitude 
well-nigh disastrous to him. The goddess of art is not 
thus gaily to be mocked. Scott’s words meant, to begin 
with, that he was liable to fall into the most fatal error 
on the part of the creative artist: to write outside his 
range. If only a certain range of his experience has this 
power to stimulate a writer’s imagination, it is clear that 
he should stay within it. The faultless craftsmen— 
Turgenev, Jane Austen, always do—and the consequence 
is they practically never make a failure. There are a 
great many things that they cannot write about; but 
they do not write about them, so it does not matter. 
Within their limits they are consistently successful. Scott, 
ignorant of his talent, and therefore of his range, imposed 
no deliberate limits on his subject-matter. With the result 
that a great deal of his work was just wasted. 

He spent a great deal of time, for instance, in writing 
whole books of which he could never have made a suc- 
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cess—stories about distant periods of the world’s history, 
the age of Richard I, or Louis XI, or sixteenth-century 
Germany. One can quite understand why he did. These 
periods pleased his imagination, ever sensitive to the appeal 
of the past. He longed to reconstruct them. But to recon- 
struct a living world, not from one’s own experience, but 
only from what one has read about it in the records of 
other people’s experience, is pretty well impossible. The 
very fact that its picturesqueness appeals to you shows 
that you do not see it as its inhabitants did. And if you 
do not see it as its inhabitants did, how can you recon- 
struct it as it really looked? And, as a matter of fact, with 
a few freak exceptions, there are no conscientiously 
accurate historical novels that convey the effect of a 
living world, in the sense that Anna Karenina or Middle- 
march do. ‘The novels about past periods that do give an 
effect of life, The Three Musketeers or The Scarlet Letter, are 
not serious reconstructions at all, but fantasies and 
romances set in the past, because the author felt that a 
modern realistic setting was incongruous to their spirit. 
But Scott is not a fantastic writer. He was interested in 
the past because of the light it threw on real men living 
in the world of fact. His range of reality was, as we have 
seen, the country of his birth as it appeared within the 
memory of living people. And, in consequence, though, 
like everything he wrote, they have vivid scenes and a 
fine narrative gusto, as serious novels, Ivanhoe and the 
rest of them are failures. 

This would not have mattered so much if he had only 
written outside his range in a certain specified type of 
novel. But he is equally liable to do it anywhere. His 
limitations are not only of place or period, but of character 
and theme; and even if he is writing of Scotland in the 
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eighteenth or nineteenth centuries, he often trespasses 
on alien ground. 

It is partly due to the second major defect in which his 
critical incapacity involved him, his lack of sense of 
form. A sense of form is the craftsman’s first virtue. 
It means the power to understand the true nature of one’s 
inspiration; and with the result to construct a fitting 
frame through which to express it. Now, in the first place, 
Scott did not conceive a novel as a whole at all. His 
books did not make that first appearance in his mind, as 
they did in that of Henry James, as unities of which the 
various episodes and characters were to emerge later and 
gradually as contributory elements. No, as he said, they 
marched in like regiments, brilliant, disorderly, uncon- 
trolled regiments of people and incidents. And he then 
imposed an artificial unity on them by means of a plot 
constructed for the purpose. Sometimes he thought it out 
carefully, sometimes he just made it up as he went along. 
This in itself would prevent his books moving with that 
inevitability which characterizes the works of masters 
of form. 

For the plot has no organic connection with the novel’s 
inspiration. Scott was inspired to write The Antiquary, as 
he himself tells us, by his vision of the tragic possibilities 
inherent in Scottish peasant life and speech. But the actual 
plot turns on the matrimonial projects of Lovell. It is not 
a very interesting plot. But, indeed, Scott’s plots, invented 
merely to serve as pegs and not for their own intrinsic 
interest, seldom are. They are just perfunctory re-hashes 
of the conventional novel-plot of his day, with a hero and 
a heroine and an intrigue, hastily rounded off with a 
marriage. 

The first fatal result of this was that he was involved in 
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writing on all sorts of subjects outside his range: high life, 
characters needing a complex analysis to make them 
clear, above all, sex; with its inevitable corollary, the 
romantic heroine. There is hardly one of the Waverley 
Novels in which we do not groan to find forcibly im- 
prisoned there by the plot a lifeless bundle of perfections 
called the heroine—Rose Bradwardine, Julia Mannering, 
Rowena, Lucy Ashton, Isabella Wardour, or whatever 
their particular name may be. ‘Charming girls,’ as 
Admiral Croft said of the Miss Musgraves, ‘I can scarcely 
tell one from the other.’ If, for once, Scott does attempt 
to endow a heroine with a little more individuality, the 
moment that she is called upon to perform her function 
and take part in a love scene she turns to sawdust and 
copy-book sentiment. Diana Vernon is a charming, 
spirited sketch on her first appearance, bright-eyed and 
wilful-haired, galloping over the Cheviots. But listen to 
her refusing a proposal of marriage. ‘This is folly, this is 
madness. Hear me, sir; and curb this unmanly burst of 
passion. ... To me these raptures are misapplied—they 
only serve to prove a further necessity for your departure, 
and that without delay.’ Only in Jeanie Deans has Scott 
found a heroine whose station and situation give full scope 
to his talents. 

Nor are the general run of Scott’s heroes much better 
than the heroines: impeccable, incredible, indistinguish- 
able young men—Frank Osbaldistone, Henry Morton, 
Lovell—what evil spirit has conjured you from the hair- 
dresser’s window which is your true home? No need to 
ask. The answer is only too plain: the plot, the wretched, 
exigent, conventional plot. 

It is responsible for other defects as well. One of the 
first rules of the novel is that the emphasis of form should 
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fall in the same place as the emphasis of interest, that the 
characters and episodes where the author’s imagination 
is burning brightest shall be the most important charac- 
ters and episodes in the plot. But since Scott has imagined 
them both separately and with very little reference to 
each other, as often as not the contrary happens. The 
emphasis of the plot is, as it were, always pulling against 
the emphasis of the interest. The most memorable 
characters are minor characters, the most thrilling inci- 
dents irrelevant to the main theme. These human 
characters, living as those of Fielding, are elbowed out 
of their natural place of pre-eminence by puppets whose 
names we forget as we shut the book; these scenes, vivid 
as Hardy’s, tragic moments equal to Emily Bronté’s, 
have to fit themselves in as minor episodes. We remember 
Old Mortality for Cuddie Headrigg and Balfour of Burley; 
but the action turns on Morton and Edith Bellenden. 
Who thinks of Julia Mannering and Harry Bertram when 
they recall the story of Meg Merrilies and Dandy Din- 
mont? I know myself, as a child, and Scott the only classic 
author I had read, I took for granted that the interesting 
characters in a novel were subsidiary characters. I could 
hardly believe my eyes when I turned to Jane Eyre and 
found that in the works of some eccentric authors they 
were the hero and heroine. 

And as the result of this dual emphasis Scott, except 
in a few unrepresentative cases like the Bride of Lammer- 
moor, is cut off from the use of all those important 
weapons of the story-teller that come from the right 
incident occurring in the right place; varied tension, 
telling highlight, gradually accumulated emotion, climax. 
He is indeed an expert in anti-climax. The most exciting 
incidents may occur at the beginning of the book; the 
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catastrophe to which the whole plot leads up be as flat as 
a pancake. Scott springs his most thrilling scenes upon 
us, his most brilliant descriptions, highest flights of tragic 
eloquence, anywhere and without preparation; if they 
make their effect it is by sheer intrinsic imaginative force, 
against the grain of the story. He is like an athlete who 
jumps without taking any run beforehand. His agility is 
so great that he often succeeds; but sometimes he does not. 
And, anyway, if he had taken a run he would not have 
needed to make such an effort. 

Finally, his lack of form means that his work has no 
proper proportion. Sometimes, in Waverley, for example, 
he will take sixteen of the forty-two chapters in getting 
started; it is as if we advanced up a huge flight of steps 
only to find a small building at the top. In The Heart of 
Midlothian, on the other hand, he goes on for a whole 
volume after the story is over. Indeed, he never knows 
when to stop. And as often as not he will linger the 
longest over his dullest and most uninspired passages. 
It may be because they are necessary to the plot; as, for 
instance, that vast cumbrous machinery of intrigue that 
clutters up the first half of Rob Roy. But sometimes they 
have not even that excuse. They are just padding. And 
the worst of padding is that, besides being dull in itself, 
it weakens the force of the good passages concealed 
within it. The mind, dulled by the effort to attend to 
what wearies it, will not respond to what should be its 
delight. With Elizabethan merits Scott has the faults of the 
Elizabethans. Like them, he buries his jewels of humour 
and beauty beneath piles of slipshod and conventionality. 

The consequence of all this is that Scott’s genius never 
found its true fulfilment. He is the most variously gifted 
of all English novelists. He is the father of all historical 
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novelists, all the novelists who concern themselves with 
local characters, all romancers; he is one of the greatest 
masters of the English humorist tradition: he is almost 
the only English novelist who inherits also that great lost 
tradition of English tragic poetry. But he never wrote a 
single consistently successful novel. 

Even if he manages to avoid one of his usual pitfalls it 
is only to fall into another. The Bride of Lammermoor, for 
example, has, for once, an excellent and well-constructed 
plot. And with what overpowering effect does it move to 
its awful culmination! But the central action turns on 
love—and passionate love at that. It needed a sentiment 
of fiery strength to over-ride the inherited enmity between 
Ravenswood and the Ashtons. Scott makes it as tame as 
the loves of the plants. And in consequence the book, 
magnificent as it is, leaves us feeling as though we had 
listened to a piece of music in which an important note 
in the scale had not been sounded. Redgauntlet and The 
Antiquary, on the other hand, do keep pretty well within 
Scott’s range; in them the sentimental interest, though 
not expelled, is driven into a very small corner. But their 
plots are very dull and very complicated; and neither 
has any organic unity at all. Indeed, The Antiquary 
changes the centre of its interest half-way through the 
book. Perhaps Guy Mannering is the most successful, as a 
whole, as it is certainly the most brilliant in parts. It 
opens splendidly and culminates in a most thrilling 
climax. But it, too, is full of unnecessary incidents and 
wooden characters; while the correspondence between 
the two young ladies is surely the most unconvincing 
attempt at female impersonation with which even Scott 
has ever seen fit to regale his readers: it shows up against 
the breathing vividness of the peasant and gipsy scenes 
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as lifeless and lustreless as a wax flower in a herbaceous 
border. Except in his briefest flights, Wandering Willie’s 
Tale, and the wonderful little story of The Two Drovers, 
Scott has never achieved perfection. And he has been 
punished for it. His treasures of poetry and passion lie 
as often as not unrecognized in their dull museum of 
amorphous and conventional romance. It may be that, 
in consequence, his full-length novels, even the best of 
them, will never again find readers, except among those 
who are prepared to delve and sift. 

Yet those who are prepared will never close these 
books dissatisfied. For, in spite of all their faults, their 
merits are of so unique, so majestic a kind, sufficient in 
themselves to place Scott almost alone of English writers 
in the narrow aristocracy of the world’s novelists. Ben 
Jonson said of Donne that he was the first poet in the 
world, in some things; so we may say of Scott that he 
was the first novelist in the world, zn some things. And 
even round his worst work hovers the hint of a careless 
greatness. 
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ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY 


VALEDICTION BEFORE 
PARTING 


Now, though so early, let me say, farewell, 

Farewell, my youth: 

Before I turn my face, and see 

Only my shadow by me, and away, 

Gone from me on the hills that gay companion. 

Farewell, farewell. 

Friends you have brought me, and the pleasure of young 
limbs, 

My early vision of the fields of wisdom, 

And above all, 

The love which more than all the world I wished for. 

Ere you are gone, 

Vanishing as delicately as a stream 

From sandy fountains under crystal flowing, 

Ere you are gone, farewell. 

All that was given I retain, 

Past, unforgotten, 

Fleeting yet everlasting as the seasons are, 

So, without grief, farewell. 


185, 
W. J. LAWRENCE 


NEW LIGHT ON HAMLET 


HOW SHAKESPEAREAN SALT 
LOSES ITS SAVOUR 


What shall he know of Shakespeare who only Shake- 
speare knows? Assuredly, the more one reads in his con- 
temporaries and the more one steeps oneself in the 
Elizabethan atmosphere, the better one’s understanding 
of his mind, nay even of what at certain moments was at 
the back of his mind. Not long ago, it came upon me as 
a delightful surprise to find that there is in the play- 
scene in Hamlet a subtle conveyance whose drift, beyond 
doubt, was readily grasped by those who sat early in 
judgement of the great tragedy, though it has since 
escaped some myriads of commentators. When Lucianus 
comes on to poison the sleeping king, Hamlet, all on 
_ tenterhooks of expectation through knowing that the 
crisis of the play is at hand, addresses him somewhat 
truculently with: ‘Begin, murderer; leave thy damnable 
faces, and begin. Come, “‘ The croaking raven doth bellow 
for revenge’’.? Now, most modern editors of the text 
generally place the latter part of this injunction within 
quotation marks, just as I myself have done for clarity’s 
sake, giving the impression that the young prince is 
availing of his knowledge of the play to help a seemingly 
lagging actor by prompting him. But, though the quoting, 
as it happens, is correct, the inference that inspired it is 
wrong. It was in no spirit of helpfulness that Hamlet 
spoke: eager as he was to reach the climax, that was far 


from his thoughts. There is absolutely no connection 
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between the supposed prompting, ‘The croaking raven 
doth bellow for revenge’ and the trend of Lucianus’s 
speech. 

What, then, is the implication? The truth of the matter 
is that the words with which Hamlet concludes form a 
sudden and imperfect reminiscence: imperfect, because, 
like most people, Hamlet, when he quotes, quotes incor- 
rectly. Scholars will not need to be told that he has 
already erred a trifle in citing from ‘the pious chanson’ 
about Jephthah’s daughter. Once, however, we gain 
knowledge of the source from which he misquoted in the 
play-scene, and come to see, by an examination of the 
original, how he made the mistake of attributing to the 
raven an act the raven never did and could not possibly 
do: namely, bellow; we can divine what was in his 
thoughts, and how he gained relief in giving cryptic 
expression to them. There is subtlety even in the very blun- 
der: it is Hamlet’s, not Shakespeare’s. Shakespeare, who 
always conjured up at will the fitting phrase, knew better. 

In 1594, or a little better than a lustrum before Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet was written, there fell from the press an 
anonymous old chronicle history called The True Tragedie 
of Richard the Third, which had been popularized by the 
Queen’s players, and was doubtless kept on the acting 
list by others after their dissolution. In this, towards its 
close, Richard revels in his woes by indulging in a long 
monologue regarding the obsessions from which he 
suffers; and it is from this confession of weakness that 
Hamlet has a confused recollection of two successive 
lines and jumbles them into one. Here one must quote 
in extenso, since nothing short of the reproduction of the 
entire monologue will suffice to show what Shakespeare 
intended to convey in Hamlet’s misquotation: 
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The hell of life that hangs upon the crown, 
The daily cares, the nightly dreams, 

The wretched crews, the treason of the foe, 
The horror of my bloodie practice past, 

Strikes such a terror to my wounded conscience 
That sleep I, wake I, whatsoever I do, 
Methinks their ghosts come gaping for revenge, 
Whom I have slain in reaching for a crown. 
Clarence complains, and crieth for revenge, 
My nephews’ bloods, revenge, revenge doth cry. 
The headless peers come pressing for revenge, 
And everyone cries, Let the tyrant die. 

The sun by day shines hotly for revenge, 

The moon of night eclipseth for revenge, 

The stars are turned to comets for revenge, 
The planets change their courses for revenge, 
The birds sing not, but sorrow for revenge, 
The silly lambs sit bleating for revenge, 

The screeking raven sits croaking for revenge, 

Whole herds of beasts come bellowing for revenge, 
And all, yea all the world I think 

Cries for revenge, and nothing but revenge. 
But, to conclude, I have deserved revenge. 


By means of recalling to his pristine auditors this 
admired piece of crudely iterative rhetoric, in which the 
harping is all on the one note, that of revenge, Shake- 
speare conveyed to them, as if in an ‘aside’, something of 
the intensity of Hamlet’s feelings at the moment. So 
fleeting, however, are allusions of this order, that on the 
stage to-day the words which were once so pregnant 
sound like mere babble. 
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EVELYN WAUGH 


SETH 


‘We, Seth, Emperor of Azania, Chief of the Chiefs of Sakuyu, 
Lord of Wanda and Tyrant of the Seas, Bachelor of the Arts of 
Oxford University, being in this, the twenty-fourth year of our 
life, summoned by the wisdom of Almighty God and the unani- 
mous voice of our people to the throne of our ancestors, do hereby 
proclaim’—Seth paused in his dictation and gazed out 
across the harbour where, in the fresh breeze of early 
morning, the last dhow was setting sail for the open sea. 
‘Rats,’ he said; ‘stinking curs. They are all running 
away.’ 

The Indian secretary sat attentive, his fountain-pen 
poised over the pad of writing-paper, his eyes blinking 
gravely behind rimless pince-nez. 

“Is there still no news from the hills?’ 

‘None of unquestionable veracity, Your Majesty.’ 

‘I gave orders that the wireless was to be mended. 
Where is Marx? I told him to see to it.’ 

‘He evacuated the town late yesterday evening.’ 

‘He evacuated the town?’ 

‘In Your Majesty’s motor-boat. There was a large 
company of them—the station-master, the chief of police, 
the Armenian Archbishop, the Editor of the Azanian 
Courter, the American vice-consul. All the most dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in Matodi.’ 

‘I wonder you weren’t with them yourself, Ali.’ 

“There was not room. I supposed that with so many 
distinguished gentlemen there was danger of submersion.’ 

‘Your loyalty shall be rewarded. Where had I got to?’ 
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‘The last eight words in reproof of the fugitives were an 
interpolation?’ 

“Yes, yes, of course.’ 

‘I will make the erasion. Your Majesty’s last words 
were “‘ do hereby proclaim ”’.’ 

‘Do hereby proclaim amnesty and free pardon to all those of 
our subjects recently seduced from their loyalty, who shall during 
the eight days subsequent to this date return to their lawful 
allegiance. Furthermore . . . 

They were in the upper story of the old fort at Matodi. 
Here, three hundred years before, a Portuguese garrison 
had withstood eight months’ siege from the Omani Arabs; 
at this window they watched for the sails of the relieving 
fleet, which came ten days too late. Over the main door 
traces of an effaced escutcheon were still discernible, an 
idolatrous work repugnant to the deepest feelings of the 
conquerors. For two centuries the Arabs remained mas- 
ters of the coast. Behind them in the hills the native 
Sakuyu, black, naked, anthropophagous, lived their own 
tribal life among their herds—emaciated, puny cattle with 
rickety shanks and elaborately branded hides. Further 
away still lay the territory of the Wanda—Galla immi- 
grants from the mainland who, long before the coming 
of the Arabs, had settled in the south-east corner of the 
island and cultivated it in irregular communal holdings. 
The Arabs held aloof from the affairs of both these people; 
war-drums could often be heard inland and sometimes 
the whole hillside would be aflame with burning villages. 
On the coast a prosperous town arose; great houses of 
Arab merchants with intricate latticed windows and 
brass-studded doors, courtyards planted with dense 
mango-trees, streets heavy with the reek of cloves and 
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pineapple, so narrow that two mules could not pass with- 
out altercation between their drivers, a bazaar where the 
money changers, squatting over their scales, weighed out 
the currency of a world-wide trade, Austrian thalers, 
rough stamped Mahratta gold, Spanish and Portuguese 
guineas. From Matodi the dhows sailed to the mainland, 
to Tanga, Dar-es-Salaam, Malindi and Kismayu, to 
meet the caravans coming down from the great lakes 
with ivory and slaves. Splendidly dressed Arab gentle- 
men paraded the water-front hand in hand and 
gossiped in the coffee-houses. In early spring when the 
monsoon was blowing from the north-east, fleets came 
down from the Persian Gulf bringing to market a people 
of fairer skin who spoke a pure Arabic barely intelligible 
to the islanders, for during the years their language had 
become full of alien words—Bantu from the mainland, 
Sakuyu and Galla from the interior—and the slave 
markets had infused a richer and darker strain into their 
Semitic blood: instincts of swamp and forest mingled with 
the austere tradition of the desert. 

In one of these Muscat trading fleets came Seth’s 
grandfather, Amurath, a man wholly unlike his com- 
panions, a slave’s son, sturdy, bow-legged, three-quarters 
negro. He had received education of a kind from Nes- 
torian monks near Basra. At Matodi he sold his dhow and 
entered the Sultan’s service. 

It was a critical time in local history. The white men 
were returning. From Bombay they had fastened on Aden. 
They were in Zanzibar and the Sudan. They were 
pushing up round the Cape and down through the Canal. 
Their warships were cruising the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, intercepting slavers; the caravans from Tabora 
were finding difficulty in getting through to the coast. 
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Trade in Matodi was almost at a standstill; a new list- 
lessness became apparent in the leisured life of the mer- 
chants; they spent their days in the town moodily 
chewing khat. They could no longer afford to keep up 
their villas round the bay. Gardens ran wild and roofs 
fell out of repair. The grass huts of the Sakuyu began to 
appear on the more remote estates. Groups of Wanda and 
Sakuyu came into town and swaggered insolently round 
the bazaars; an Arab party returning from one of the 
country villas was ambushed and murdered within a 
mile of the walls. There were rumours of a general 
massacre being planned in the hills. The European 
powers watched their opportunity to proclaim a Pro- 
tectorate. 

In this uncertain decade there suddenly appeared the 
figure of Amurath: first as commander-in-chief of the 
Sultan’s forces, then as general of an independent army; 
finally as Emperor Amurath the Great. He armed the 
Wanda, and at their head inflicted defeat after defeat on 
the Sakuyu, driving off their cattle, devastating their 
villages and hunting them down in the remote valleys 
of the island. Then he turned his conquering army 
against his old allies on the coast. In three years he pro- 
claimed the island a single territory and himself its ruler. 
He changed its name. Until now it had been scored on 
the maps as Sakuyu Island; Amurath renamed it the 
Empire of Azania. He founded a new capital at Debra- 
Dowa, two hundred miles inland on the borders of the 
Wanda and Sakuyu territories. It was the site of his last 
camp, a small village, partially burnt out. There was no 
road to the coast, only a faltering bush path which an 
experienced scout could follow. Here he set up his 
standard. 
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Presently there was a railway from Matodi to Debra- 
Dowa. Three European companies had held the con- 
cession in turn and failed; at the side of the line were the 
graves of two French engineers who went down with 
blackwater, and of numerous Indian coolies. The Sakuyu 
would wrench up the steel sleepers to forge spear-heads 
and pull down lengths of copper telegraph wire to adorn 
their women. Lions came into the labour lines at night 
and carried off workmen; there were mosquitoes, snakes, 
tsetse fly, spirillum ticks; there were deep watercourses 
to be bridged which for a few days in the year bore a 
great torrent down from the hills, bundling with it timber 
and boulders and an occasional corpse; there was a lava, 
field to be crossed, a great waste of pumice five miles 
broad; in the hot season the metal blistered the hands of 
workmen; during the rains landslides and wash-outs 
would obliterate the work of months. Reluctantly, step 
by step, barbarism retreated; the seeds of progress took 
root and, after years of slow growth, burst finally into 
flower in the single narrow-gauge track of the Grand 
Chemin de Fer Impérial d’Azanie. In the sixteenth year 
of his reign Amurath travelled in the first train from 
Matodi to Debra-Dowa. With him sat delegates from 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and the United States, his 
daughter and heir, her husband, and, in a cattle-truck 
behind, rode a dozen or so illegitimate children; in 
another coach travelled the hierarchies of the various 
Churches of Azania; in another the Arab sheiks from 
the coast, the paramount chief of the Wanda, and a 
shrivelled, scared old negro, with one eye, who repre- 
sented the Sakuyu. The train was decked with bunting, 
feathers and flowers; it whistled continuously from coast 
to capital; levies of irregular troops lined the way; a 
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Jewish nihilist from Berlin threw a bomb which failed to 
explode; sparks from the engine started several serious 
bush fires; at Debra-Dowa Amurath received the con- 
gratulations of the civilized world and created the 
French contractor a Marquess in the Azanian peerage. 
The first few trains caused numerous deaths among 
the inhabitants, who for some time did not appreciate 
the speed or strength of this new thing that had come to 
their country. Presently they became more cautious and 
the service less frequent. Amurath had drawn up an 
elaborate time-table of express trains, local trains, goods 
trains, boat trains, schemes for cheap return tickets and 
excursions; he had printed a map showing the future 
developments of the line in a close mesh all over the 
island. But the railway was the last great achievement of 
his life; soon after its opening he lapsed into a coma from 
which he never recovered consciousness; he had a wide 
reputation for immortality; it was three years before his 
ministers, in response to increasing rumours, ventured 
_ to announce his death to the people. In the succeeding 
years the Grand Chemin de Fer Impérial d’Azanie failed 
to develop on the lines adumbrated by its founder. When 
Seth came down from Oxford there was a weekly service; 
a goods train, at the back of which was hitched a single 
shabby saloon car upholstered in threadbare plush. It 
took two days to accomplish the journey, resting the 
night on the wayside at an hotel whose Greek proprietor 
had proposed a contract profitable to the president of the 
line; the delay was officially attributed to the erratic 
efficacy of the engine lights and the persistence of the 
Sakuyu in their depredations of the permanent way. 
Amurath instituted other changes, less sensational than 
the railway, but nevertheless noteworthy. He proclaimed 
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the abolition of slavery and was warmly applauded in 
the European Press; the law was posted up prominently 
in the capital in English, French, and Italian, where every 
foreigner might read it; it was never promulgated in the 
provinces nor translated into any of the native languages; 
the ancient system continued unhampered, but European 
intervention had been anticipated. His Nestorian up- 
bringing had strengthened his hand throughout in his 
dealings with the white men. Now he declared Chris- 
tianity the official religion of the Empire, reserving com- 
plete freedom of conscience to his Mohammedan and 
pagan subjects. He allowed and encouraged an influx of 
missionaries. There were soon three Bishops in Debra- 
Dowa—Anglican, Catholic, and Nestorian—and three 
substantial Cathedrals. There were also Quaker, Mora- 
vian, American Baptist, Mormon and Swedish Lutheran 
missions, handsomely supported by foreign subscribers. 
All this brought money into the new capital and en- 
hanced his reputation abroad. But his chief safeguard 
against European intrusion was a force of ten thousand 
soldiers, maintained under arms. These he had trained 
by Prussian officers. Their brass bands, goose-step and 
elaborate uniforms were at first the object of mild amuse- 
ment. Then there was an international incident. A 
foreign commercial agent was knifed in a disorderly 
house on the coast. Amurath hanged the culprits 
publicly in the square before the Anglican Cathedral— 
and with them two or three witnesses whose evidence 
was held to be unsatisfactory—but there was a talk of 
indemnities. A punitive force was landed, composed half 
of European, half of mainland native troops. Amurath 
marched out against them with his new army and drove 
them in hopeless rout to the sea-shore, where they were 
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massacred under the guns of their own fleet. Six Euro- 
pean officers of field rank surrendered and were hanged 
on the battlefield. On his triumphal return to the capital 
Amurath offered the White Fathers a silver altar to Our 
Lady of Victories. 

Throughout the highlands his prestige became super- 
human. ‘I swear by Amurath’ was a bond of inviolable 
sanctity. Only the Arabs remained unimpressed. He 
ennobled them, creating the heads of the chief families 
Earls, Viscounts and Marquesses, but these grave, 
impoverished men whose genealogies extended to the 
time of the Prophet, preferred their original names. He 
married his daughter into the house of the old Sultan— 
but the young man accepted the elevation and his com- 
pulsory baptism into the National Church without 
enthusiasm. The marriage was considered a great 
disgrace by the Arabs. Their fathers would not have 
ridden a horse with so obscure a pedigree. Indians came 
in great numbers and slowly absorbed the business of 
the country. The large houses of Matodi were turned into 
tenements, hotels or offices. Soon the maze of mean streets 
behind the bazaar became designated as the ‘Arab 
quarter’. 

Very few of them migrated to the new capital, which 
was spreading out round the palace in a haphazard 
jumble of shops, missions, barracks, legations, bungalows 
and native huts. The palace itself, which occupied many 
acres, enclosed by an irregular fortified stockade, was far 
from orderly or harmonious. Its nucleus was a large 
stucco villa of French design; all round this were scat- 
tered sheds of various sizes which served as kitchens, 
servants’ quarters and stables, there was a wooden guard- 
house and a great thatched barn which was used for state 
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banquets; a domed, octagonal chapel and the large 
rubble and timber residence of the Princess and her 
consort. The ground between and about the buildings 
was uneven and untidy; stacks of fuel, kitchen refuse, 
derelict carriages, cannon and ammunition lay in 
prominent places; sometimes there would be the fly- 
blown carcase of a donkey or camel, and after the rains 
pools of stagnant water; gangs of prisoners, chained 
neck to neck, could often be seen digging and shovelling 
as though some project were on hand of levelling or 
draining, but except for the planting of a circle of 
eucalyptus trees, nothing was done in the old Emperor’s 
time to dignify his surroundings. 

Many of Amurath’s soldiers settled round him in the 
new capital, and in the first few years were reinforced by a 
trickle of detribalized natives, drawn from their tra- 
ditional grounds by the glamour of city life; the main 
population, however, was always cosmopolitan, and as 
the country’s reputation as a land of opportunity spread 
through the less successful classes of the outside world, 
Debra-Dowa gradually lost all evidence of national 
character. Indians and Armenians came first and con- 
tinued to come in yearly increasing numbers. Goans, 
Jews and Greeks followed, and later a race of partially 
respectable immigrants from the greater powers, mining 
engineers, prospectors, planters, and contractors on the 
world-wide pilgrimage in quest of cheap concessions. A 
few were lucky and got out of the country with modest 
fortunes; most were disappointed and became permanent 
residents, hanging round the bars and bemoaning over 
their cups the futility of expecting justice in a land run 
by a pack of niggers. 

When Amurath died, and the courtiers at last could 
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devise no further explanation of his prolonged seclusion, 
his daughter reigned as Empress. The funeral was a 
great occasion in East African history. A Nestorian 
patriarch came from Iraq to say the mass; delegates from 
the European powers rode in the procession, and as the 
bugles of the imperial guard sounded the Last Post over 
the empty sarcophagus, vast crowds of Wanda and 
Sakuyu burst into wailing and lamentation, daubed 
their bodies with chalk and charcoal, stamped their feet, 
swayed and clapped in frantic personal grief at the loss 
of their master. 

Now the Empress was dead and Seth had returned 
from Europe to claim his Empire. 


Noon in Matodi. The harbour lay still as a photograph, 
empty save for a few fishing-boats moored motionless 
against the sea-wall. No breeze stirred the royal standard 
that hung over the old fort. No traffic moved on the 
water-front. The offices were locked and shuttered. The 
tables had been cleared from the hotel terrace. In the 
shade of a mango the two sentries lay curled asleep, their 
rifles in the dust beside them. 

‘From Seth, Emperor of Azania, Chief of the Chiefs of 
Sakuyu, Lord of Wanda and Tyrant of the Seas, Bachelor of 
the Arts of Oxford University, to His Majesty the King of 
England, Greeting. May this reach_you. Peace be to your house... 

He had been dictating since dawn. Letters of greeting, 
Patents of Nobility, Pardons, Decrees of Attainder, Army 
Ordinances, police regulations, orders to European 
firms for motor-cars, uniforms, furniture, electric plant, 
invitations to the Coronation, proclamations of a public 
holiday in honour of his victory, lay neatly clipped to- 
gether on the secretary’s table. 
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‘Still no news from the hills. We should have heard 
news of the victory by now.’ The secretary recorded 
these words, considered them with his head cocked 
slightly to one side and then drew a line through them. 
‘We should have heard, shouldn’t we, Ali?’ 

‘We should have heard.’ 

“What has happened? Why don’t you answer me? Why 
have we heard nothing?’ 

‘Who am I? I know nothing. I only hear what the 
ignorant people are saying in the bazaar, since the public 
men evacuated the city. The ignorant people say that 
Your Majesty’s army has not gained the victory you 
predict.’ 

‘Fools, what do they know? What can they under- 
stand? I am Seth, grandson of Amurath. Defeat is 
impossible. I have been to Europe. I know. We have the 
Tank. This is not a war of Seth against Seyid, but of 
Progress against Barbarism. And Progress must prevail. 
I have seen the great Tattoo of Aldershot, the Paris Ex- 
hibition, the Oxford Union. I have read modern books— 
Shaw, Arlen, Priestley. What do the gossips in the 
bazaars know of all this? The whole might of Evolution 
rides behind me; at my stirrups run woman’s suffrage, 
vaccination, birth control. I am the New Age. I am the 
Future.’ 

‘I know nothing of these things,’ said Ali. ‘But the 
ignorant men in the bazaar say that Your Majesty’s 
guards have joined Prince Seyid. You will remember my 
pointing out that they had received no wages for several 
months?’ 

‘They shall be paid. I have told them so. As soon as 
the war is over they shall be paid. Besides, I raised them 
in rank. Every man in the brigade is now a full corporal. 
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I issued the edict myself. Ungrateful curs! Old-fashioned 
fools! Soon we will have no more soldiers. Tanks and 
aeroplanes. That is modern. I have seen it. That reminds 
me. Have you sent off instructions for the medals?’ 

Ali turned over the file of correspondence. 

“Your Majesty has ordered five hundred Grand Cross 
of Azania, first class; five hundred second; and seven 
hundred third; also designs for the Star of Seth, silver 
gilt and enamel with parti-coloured ribbon...’ 

“No, no. I mean the Victory Medal.’ 

‘I received no instructions concerning the Victory 
Medal.’ 

‘Then take this down.’ 

‘The invitation to the King of England?’ 

“The King of England can wait. Take down the in- 
structions for the Victory Medal. Obverse, the head of 
Seth—that is to be copied from the photograph taken in 
Oxford. You understand—it is to be modern, European 
—top-hat, spectacles, evening dress, collar and tie. In- 
scription, SETH IMPERATOR IMMORTALIS. The whole to be 
simple and in good taste. Many of my grandfather’s 
medals were florid. Reverse, the figure of Progress. She 
holds in one hand an aeroplane, in the other some small 
object symbolic of improved education. I will give you 
the detail of that later. The idea will come to me... 
Telephone might do. . . I will see. Meanwhile begin the 
letter: 

‘From Seth, Emperor of Azania, Chief of the Chiefs of Sakuyu, 
Lord of Wanda and Tyrant of the Seas, Bachelor of the Arts of 


Oxford University, to Messrs. Mappin and Webb of Regent 
Street. Greeting. May this reach you. Peace be to your house... 


Evening and a small stir of life. Muezzin from the 
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minaret! Allah is great: There is no Allah but Allah, and 
Mohammed is his prophet. Angelus from the mission 
church: Ecce ancilla Domini: fiat mihi secundum verbum 
tuum. Mr. Youkoumian behind the bar in the Amurath 
Café and Universal Stores mixed himself a sundowner of 
mastika and water. 

“What I want to know is, do I get paid for the petrol?’ 

“You know I am doing all I can for you, Mr. Youkou- 
mian. I’m your friend. You know that. But the Em- 
peror’s busy to-day. I’ve only just got away. Been on all 
day. I’ll try and get your money for you.’ 

‘I’ve done a lot for you, Ali.’ 

‘I know you have, Mr. Youkoumian, and I hope I am 
not ungrateful. If I could get you your money just by 
asking for it you should have it this evening.’ 

‘But I must have it this evening. I’m going.’ 

‘Going?’ 

‘ve made my arrangements. Well I don’t mind 
telling you, Ali, since you’re a friend.” Mr. Youkoumian 
glanced furtively round the empty bar. ‘I’ve got a 
launch beached outside the harbour, behind the trees 
near the old sugar mill in the bay. What’s more, there’s 
room in it for another passenger. I wouldn’t tell this to 
anyone but you. Matodi’s not going to be a healthy place 
for the next week or two. Seth’s beaten. We know that. 
I’m going to my brother on the mainland. Only I want 
my money for the petrol before I go.’ 

“Yes, Mr. Youkoumian, I appreciate your offer. But 
you know it’s very difficult. You can hardly expect the 
Emperor to pay for having his own motor-boat stolen.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about that. All I know is that 
yesterday evening Mr. Marx came into my store and said 
he wanted the Emperor’s motor-boat filled up with 
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petrol. Eighty rupees’ worth. I’ve served Mr. Marx with 
petrol before for the Emperor. How was I to know he 
wanted to steal the Emperor’s motor-boat? Should I have 
given it to him if I did?’ 

Mr. Youkoumian spread his hands in the traditional 
gesture of his race. ‘I am a poor man. Is it fair that I 
should suffer in this way? Is it fair? Now, Ali, I know you. 
You’re a just man. I’ve done a lot for you in the past. 
Get me my eighty rupees and I will take you to stay with 
my brother in Malindi. Then when the troubles are over, 
we can come back, or stay, or go somewhere else, just as 
we like. You don’t want your throat cut by the Arabs. 
T’ll look after you.’ 

“Well, I appreciate your offer, Mr. Youkoumian, and 
I'll do what I can. I can’t say more than that.’ 

‘I know you, Ali. I trust you as I’d trust my own 
father. Not a word to anyone about the launch, eh?’ 

‘Not a word, Mr. Youkoumian. And [ll see you later 
this evening.’ 

‘That’s a good fellow. Au revoir, and remember, not 
a word to anyone about the launch.’ 

When Ali had left the Amurath Café, Youkoumian’s 
wife emerged from the curtain behind which she had 
been listening to the conversation. 

‘What’s all this you’ve been arranging? We can’t take 
that Indian to Malindi.’ 

‘ I want my eighty rupees. My dear, you must leave 
these business matters to me.’ 

‘But there isn’t room for anyone else in the launch. 
We’re overloaded already. You know that.’ 

‘I know that.’ 

‘Are you mad, Krikor? Do you want to drown us all?’ 

‘You must leave these things to me, my flower. ‘There 
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is no need to worry. Ali is not coming with us. All I want 
is my eighty rupees for Mr. Marx’s petrol. Have you 
finished your packing? We start as soon as Ali returns 
with the money,’ 

‘Krikor, you wouldn’t . . . you aren’t going to leave 
me behind, are you?’ 

‘I should not hesitate to do so if I thought it necessary. 
Finish your packing, girl. Don’t cry. Finish your packing. 
You are coming to Malindi. I have said it. Finish your 
packing. I am a just man, and a peaceful man. You know 
that. But in time of war one must look after oneself and 
one’s own family. Yes, one’s family, do you hear me? 
Ali will bring us the money. We shall not take him to 
Malindi. Do you understand? If he is a trouble I shall 
hit him with my stick. Don’t stand there like a fool. 
Finish your packing.’ 

The sun had now set. As Ali walked back to the fort 
through the dark lane he was aware of new excitement 
in the people around him. Groups were hurrying to the 
water-front, others stood in the doorways chattering 
eagerly. He heard the words ‘Seyid’, ‘Victory’, and 
‘Army’. In the open space before the harbour he found 
a large crowd collected with their backs to the water, 
gazing inland over the town. He joined them, and in the 
brief twilight saw the whole dark face of the hills alight 
with little points of fire. Then he left the crowd and 
went to the old fort. Major Joab, the officer of the guard, 
stood in the court studying the hills through field-glasses. 

“You have seen the fires inland, Secretary?’ 

‘I have seen them.’ 

‘I think it is an army encampment there?’ 

‘It is the victorious army, Major.’ 

‘Praise God. It is what we have waited to see.’ 
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‘Certainly. We should praise God whether in pros- 
perity or adversity,’ said Ali, piously; he had accepted 
Christianity on entering Seth’s service. ‘But I bring 
orders from the Emperor. You are to take a picket and 
go with them to the Amurath Bar. There you will find 
the Armenian Youkoumian, a little fat man wearing a 
black skull cap. You know him? Very well. He is to be 
put under arrest and taken a little outside the town. It 
does not matter where, but take him some distance from 
the people. There you are to hang him. Those are the 
Emperor’s orders. When it is done, report to me per- 
sonally. There is no need to mention the matter directly 
to His Majesty. You understand?’ 

‘I understand, Secretary.’ 

Upstairs Seth was deep in a catalogue of wireless 
apparatus. 

‘Oh, Ali, I have decided on the Tudor model in fumed 
oak. Remind me to-morrow to write for it. Is there still 
no news?’ 

Ali busied himself in arranging the papers on the table 
and fitting the typewriter into its case. 

‘Is there no news?’ 

‘There is news of a kind, Majesty. I opine that there 
is an army bivouacked in the hills. Their fires are visible. 
If Your Majesty will come outside, you will see them. No 
doubt they will march into the city to-morrow.’ 

Seth sprang gaily from his chair and ran to the 
window. 

‘But this is magnificent news. The best you could have 
brought. Ali, I will make you a Viscount to-morrow. 
The army back again. It is what we have béen longing for 
the last six weeks, eh, Viscount?’ 

‘Your Majesty is very kind. I said an army. There is no 
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means of knowing which one it may be. If, as you surmise, 
it is General Connolly, is it not curious that no runner has 
come to salute Your Majesty with news of the victory?’ 

‘Yes, he should have sent word.’ 

‘Majesty, you are defeated and betrayed. Everyone 
in Matodi knows it except yourself.’ 

For the first time since the beginning of the campaign 
Ali saw that there was uncertainty in his master’s mind. 
‘If I am defeated,’ said Seth, ‘the barbarians will know 
where to find me.’ 

‘Majesty, it is not too late to escape. Only this evening 
I heard of a man in the town—a fellow countryman of 
my own—who has a launch hidden outside the harbour. 
He means to leave in it himself, for the mainland, but he 
would sell it at a price. There are ways for a small man 
to escape where a great man like Your Majesty would be 
trapped. For two thousand rupees he will sell this boat. 
He told me so, in so many words. He named the price. 
It is not much for the life of an Emperor. Give me the 
money, Majesty, and the boat shall be here before mid- 
night. And in the morning Seyid’s troops will march into 
the town and find it empty.’ 

Ali looked hopefully across the table, but before he had 
finished speaking he realised that Seth’s mood of un- 
certainty was past. 

*Seyid’s troops will not march into the town. You 
forget that I have the Tank. Ali, you are talking treason- 
able nonsense. ‘To-morrow I shall be here to receive my 
victorious general.’ 

“To-morrow will show, Majesty.’ 

“To-morrow will show.’ 

‘Listen,’ said Ali, ‘my friend is very loyal to Your 
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Majesty, and a most devoted man. Perhaps if I were to 
use my influence he might reduce his price.’ 

‘I shall be here in the morning to receive my army.’ 

‘Suppose he would accept eighteen hundred rupees?’ 

‘I have spoken.’ 

Without further discussion Ali picked up his type- 
writer and left the room. As he opened the door his ears 
caught the inevitable shuffle of bare feet, as a spy slipped 
away down the dark passage. It was a sound to which 
they had grown accustomed during the past months. 

In his own quarters Ali poured out a glass of whisky 
and lit a cheroot. Then he drew out a fibre trunk from 
beneath the bed and began a methodical arrangement 
of his possessions preparatory to packing them. Presently 
there was a knock at the door and Major Joab came in. 

“Good evening, Secretary.’ 

‘Good evening, Major. The Armenian is dead?’ 

‘He is dead. Heaven, how he squealed! You have 
whisky there?’ 

_ ‘Will you help yourself?’ 

‘Thank you, Secretary . . . you seem to be preparing 
for a journey.’ 

‘It is well to be prepared—to have one’s things in good 
order.’ 

‘I think there is an army in the hills.’ 

‘It is what they are saying.’ 

‘T think it is the army of Seyid.’ 

‘That, too, is being said.’ 

‘As you say, Secretary, it is well to be prepared.’ 

‘I expect that there are many people in Matodi who 
would be glad to leave. The army will be here to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Tt is not far away. Will you take a cheroot, Major?’ 
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‘And yet there is no way of leaving the town. The 
boats are all gone. The railway is broken. The road leads 
straight to the encampment.’ 

Ali folded a white drill suit and bent over the trunk, 
carefully arranging the sleeves. He did not look up as he 
said: ‘I heard of a man who had a boat. It was spoken 
of in the bazaar. I forgot by whom. An ignorant fellow, 
no doubt. But this man, whoever it was, spoke of a boat, 
concealed outside the harbour. He was going to the 
mainland to-night. There was room for two others, so 
they said. Do you think a man would find passengers to 
the mainland at five hundred rupees each? That is what 
he asked.’ 

‘It is a great price for a journey to the mainland.’ 

‘It is not much for a man’s life. Do you think such a 
man, supposing there is any truth in the tale, would find 
passengers?’ 

‘Perhaps. Who can tell? A man of affairs who can take 
his wisdom with him—a foreigner with no stock but a 
typewriter and his clothes. I do not think a soldier 
would go.’ 

‘A soldier might pay three hundred.’ 

‘It is not likely. What life would there be for him in a 
foreign country? And among his own people he would be 
dishonoured.’ 

‘But he would not hinder others from going. A man 
who would pay five hundred rupees for his passage 
money would not grudge another hundred to the guard 
who allowed him to pass?’ 

“Who can say? Some soldiers might hold that a small 
price for their honour.’ 

‘But two hundred!’ 

‘I think soldiers are for the most part poor men. It is 
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seldom they earn two hundred rupees . . . Well, I must 
bid you good-night, Secretary. I must return to my men.’ 

“How late do you stay on guard, Major?’ 

“Till after midnight. Perhaps I shall see you again.’ 

‘Who can say? ... Oh, Major, you have forgotten your 
papers.’ 

‘So I have. Thank you, Secretary. And good-night.’ 

The Major counted the little pile of notes which Ali had 
placed on the dressing-table. Two hundred exactly. He 
buttoned them into his tunic pocket and returned to the 
guard-house. 

Here, in the inner room, sat Mr. Youkoumian, talking 
to the Captain. Half-an-hour before the little Armenian 
had been very near death, and awe of the experience 
still overcast his normally open and loquacious manner. 
It was not until the rope was actually round his neck that 
he had been inspired to mention the existence of his 
launch. His face was damp and his voice jerky and 
subdued. 

‘What did the Indian dog say?’ 

‘He wanted to sell me a place in the boat for five 
hundred rupees. Does he know where it is hidden?’ 

‘Fool that I was, I told him.’ 

‘It is of little consequence. He gave me two hundred 
rupees to let him past the guard, also some whisky and 
a cheroot. There is no need for us to worry about Ali. 
When do we start?’ 

‘There is one point, officers . . . my wife. There is not 
room for her in the boat. She must not know of our 
departure. Where was she when you—when we left the 
café together?’ 

‘She was making a noise. One of the corporals locked 
her in the loft.’ 
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‘She will get out of there.’ 

‘You leave all that to us.’ 

‘Very well, Major. I am a just man and a peaceable 
man. You know that. I only want to be sure that every- 
thing will be agreeable for everyone.’ 

Ali finished his packing and sat down to wait. “What’s 
Major Joab up to?’ he wondered. ‘It is curious his re- 
fusing to leave the town. I suppose he thinks he will get 
a price for Seth in the morning.’ 


Night and the fear of darkness. In his room at the top 
of the old fort Seth lay awake and alone, his eyes wild 
with the inherited terror of the jungle, desperate with the 
acquired loneliness of civilization. Night was alive with 
beasts and devils and the spirits of dead enemies; before 
its power Seth’s ancestors had receded, slid away from 
its attack, abandoning in retreat all the baggage of 
Individuality; they had lain six or seven in a hut; between 
them and night only a wall of mud and a ceiling of 
thatched grass; warm, naked bodies, breathing in the 
darkness an arm’s reach apart, indivisibly unified so that 
they ceased to be six or seven scared blacks and became 
one person of more than human stature, less vulnerable to 
the peril that walked near them. Seth could not expand 
to meet the onset of fear. He was alone, dwarfed by the 
magnitude of the darkness, insulated from his fellows, 
strapped down to mean dimensions. 

The darkness pulsed with the drumming of the un- 
known conquerors. In the narrow streets of the city the 
people were awake—active and apprehensive. Dark 
figures sped to and fro on furtive errands, hiding from 
each other in doorways till the way was empty. In the 
houses they were packing away bundles in secret places, 
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little hoards of coins and jewellery, pictures and books, 
ancestral sword-hilts of fine workmanship, shoddy 
trinkets from Birmingham and Bombay, silk shawls, 
scent-bottles, anything that might attract attention next 
morning when the city was given over to loot. Huddled 
groups of women and children were being herded to 
refuge in the cellars of the old houses or into the open 
country beyond the walls; goats, sheep, donkeys, live- 
stock and poultry of all kinds, jostled with them for 
precedence in the city gates. Mme. Youkoumian, trussed 
like a chicken on the floor of her bedroom, dribbled 
through her gag and helplessly writhed her bruised limbs. 

Ali, marching back to the fort under arrest between 
two soldiers, protested angrily to the captain of the guard. 

‘You are making a great mistake, Captain. I have made 
all arrangements with the Major for my departure.’ 

‘It is the Emperor’s orders that no one leaves the city.’ 

“When we see the Major he will explain everything.’ 

The Captain made no reply. The little party marched 
on; in front, between two other soldiers, shambled Ali’s 
servant, bearing his master’s trunk on his head. 

When they reached the guard-room, the Captain re- 
ported. ‘Two prisoners, Major, arrested at the South 
Gate attempting to leave the city.’ 

“You know me, Major; the Captain has made a mistake. 
Tell him it is all right for me to go.’ 

‘I know you, Secretary; Captain, report the arrests to 
His Majesty.’ 

‘But, Major, only this evening I gave you two hundred 
rupees. Do you hear, Captain, I gave him two hundred 
rupees. You can’t treat me like this. I shall tell His 
Majesty everything.’ 

‘We had better search his luggage.’ 
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The trunk was opened and the contents spread over 
the floor. The two officers turned it over carefully and 
appropriated the few articles of value it contained. ‘The 
minor possessions were tossed to the corporals. At the 
bottom, wrapped in a grubby nightshirt, were two heavy 
objects which, on examination, proved to be the massive 
gold crown of the Azanian Empire and an elegant ivory 
sceptre presented to Amurath by the President of the 
French Republic. Major Joab and the Captain con- 
sidered this discovery for some time in silence. Then the 
Major answered the question that was in both their 
minds. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I think we had better show these 
to Seth.’ 

‘Both of them?’ 

‘Well, at any rate, the sceptre. It would not be so easy 
to dispose of. Two hundred rupees,’ said the Major bitterly, 
turning on Ali, ‘two hundred rupees, and you proposed to 
walk off with the Imperial regalia!’ 

From the inner room Mr. Youkoumian listened to this 
conversation in a mood of sublime contentment; the 
sergeant had given him a cigarette out of a box lifted 
from the shop at the time of his arrest; the Captain had 
given him brandy—similarly acquired—of his own dis- 
tillation: a fiery, comforting spirit. The terrors of the 
gallows were far behind him. And now Ali had been 
caught red-handed with the crown jewels. Nothing was 
required to complete Mr. Youkoumian’s happiness, 
except a calm sea for their crossing to the mainland; and 
the gentle night air gave promise that this, too, would be 
vouchsafed him. 

It was only a matter of a few words for Major Joab to 
report the circumstances of Ali’s arrest. The damning 
evidence of the sceptre and the soiled nightshirt was laid 
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before Seth on the table. The prisoner stood between his 
captors without visible interest or emotion. When the 
charge had been made, Seth said, ‘Well, Ali?’ 

Until now they had spoken in Sakuyu. Ali answered, 
as he always spoke to his master, in English. ‘It is re- 
grettable that this should have happened. These ignorant 
men have greatly disturbed the preparations for Your 
Majesty’s departure.’ 

‘For my departure?’ 

‘For whom else would I prepare a boat? What other 
reason could I have for supervising the safe-conduct of 
Your Majesty’s sceptre, and of the crown which the 
officers have omitted to bring from the guard-room?”’ 

‘I don’t believe you, Ali.’ 

“Your Majesty wrongs yourself. You are a distinguished 
man, educated in Europe—not like these low soldiers. 
Would you have trusted me had I been unworthy? Could 
I, a poor Indian, hope to deceive a distinguished gentle- 
man, educated in Europe? Send these low men out and 
I will explain everything to you.’ 

The officers of the guard had listened uneasily to these 
alien sentences; now at Seth’s command they withdrew 
their men. ‘Shall I make preparations for the execution, 
Majesty?’ 

“Yes...no... I will tell you when. Stand to for 
further orders below, Major.’ 

The two officers saluted and left the room. When they 
had gone Ali sat down opposite his master and proceeded 
at his ease. There was no accusation or reproach in the 
Emperor’s countenance, no justice or decision, trust or 
forgiveness: one emotion only was apparent in the dark 
young face before him, blank terror. Ali saw this and 
knew that his case was won. ‘Majesty, I will tell you 
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why the officers have arrested me. It is to prevent your 
escape. They are plotting to sell you to the enemy. I know 
it. I have heard it all from one of the corporals who is 
loyal to us. It was for this reason that I prepared the boat. 
When all was ready I would have come to you, told you 
of their treachery and brought you away safely.’ 

‘But Ali, you say they would hand me over to the 
enemy? Am I, then, really beaten?’ 

‘Majesty, all the world knows. The British General, 
Connolly, has joined Prince Seyid. They are there on 
the hills together now. To-morrow they will be in 
Matodi.’ 

‘But the Tank?’ 

‘Majesty, Mr. Marx, the distinguished mechanic who 
made the Tank, fled last night, as you well know.’ 

‘Connolly too! Why should he betray me? I trusted 
him. Why does everyone betray me? Connolly was my 
friend.’ 

‘Majesty, consider the distinguished General’s position. 
What would he do? He might conquer Seyid, and Your 
Majesty would reward him, or he might be defeated. If 
he joins Seyid, Seyid will reward him, and no one can 
defeat him. How would you expect a distinguished gen- 
tleman, educated in Europe, could choose?’ 

“They are all against me. All traitors. There is no one 
I can trust.’ 

‘Except me, Majesty.’ 

‘I do not trust you. You, least of all.’ 

‘But you must trust me. Don’t you understand? If you 
do not trust me there will be no one. You will be alone, 
quite alone.’ 

‘I am alone. There is no one else.’ 

‘Then since all are traitors, trust a traitor. Trust me. 
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You must trust me. Listen. It is not too late to escape. No 
one but I knows of the boat. The Armenian Youkoumian 
is dead. Do you understand, Majesty? Give the order to 
the guards to let me pass. I will go to where the boat is 
hidden. In an hour I will have it here, under the sea-wall. 
Then when the guard is changed you will join me. Don’t 
you understand? It is the only chance. You must trust me. 
Otherwise you will be alone.’ 

The Emperor stood up. ‘I do not know if I can trust 
you. I do not think there is anyone I can trust. I am 
alone. But you shall go. Why should I hang you? What 
is one life more or less when all are traitors? Go in peace.’ 

‘Your Majesty’s faithful servant.’ ; 

Seth opened the door; again the scamper of the re- 
treating spy. 

‘Major?’ 

‘Majesty?’ 

‘Ali is to go free. He may leave the fort.’ 

‘The execution is cancelled?’ 

‘Ali may leave the fort.’ 

‘As Your Majesty commands.’ Major Joab saluted. As 
Ali left the lighted room he turned back and addressed 
the Emperor. 

“Your Majesty does well to trust me.’ 

‘I trust no one. I am alone.’ 

The Emperor was alone. Faintly on the night air he 
heard the throbbing of drums from the encamped army. 
Quarter past two. Darkness for nearly four hours more. 

Suddenly the calm was splintered by a single, shrill 
cry—a jet of sound, spurting up from below, breaking in 
spray over the fort, then ceasing. Expressive of nothing; 
followed by nothing; no footsteps; no voices; silence and 
the distant beat of the tomtoms. 
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Seth ran to the door. ‘Hullo! Who is there? What is 
that? Major! Officer of the guard!’ No answer. Only the 
inevitable scuffle of the retreating spy. He went to the 
window. ‘Who’s there? What has happened? Is there no 
one on guard?’ 

A long silence. 

Then a quiet voice from below. ‘ Majesty?’ 

‘Who is that?’ 

‘Major Joab of the Imperial Infantry, at Your Majesty’s 
service.’ 

“What was that?’ 

‘Majesty?’ 

‘What was that cry?’ 

‘It was a mistake, Your Majesty. There is no cause for 
alarm.’ 

‘What has happened?’ 

‘The sentry made a mistake. That is all.’ 

“What has he done?’ 

‘It is only the Indian, Majesty. The sentry did not 
understand his orders. I will see to it that he is punished.’ 

“What has happened to Ali? Is he hurt?’ 

‘He is dead, Your Majesty. It is a mistake of the 
sentry’s. I am sorry Your Majesty was disturbed.’ 

Presently Major Joab, the captain of the guard, and 
Mr. Youkoumian, accompanied by three heavily-bur- 
dened corporals, left the fort by a side door and made 
their way out of the town along the coast path towards 
the disused sugar mills. 

And Seth was alone. 


Another dawn. With slow feet Mr. Youkoumian 
trudged into Matodi. There was no one about in the 
streets. All who could had left the city during the dark- 
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ness; those who remained lurked behind barred doors 
and barricaded windows; from the cracks of shutters and 
through keyholes a few curious eyes observed the weary 
little figure dragging down the lane to the Amurath Café 
and Universal Stores. 

Mme. Youkoumian lay across the bedroom doorstep. 
During the night she had bitten through her gag and 
rolled some yards across the floor; that far her strength 
had taken her. Then, too exhausted to cry out or wrestle 
any further with the ropes that bound her, she had lapsed 
into intermittent coma, disturbed by nightmares, acute 
spasms of cramp and the scampering of rats on the 
earthen floor. In the green and silver light of dawn, this 
bruised, swollen and dusty figure presented a spectacle 
radically repugnant to Mr. Youkoumian’s most sensitive 
feelings. 

‘Krikor, Krikor. Oh, praise God you’ve come... I 
thought I should never see you again . . . Blessed Mary 
and Joseph . . . Where have you been? . . . What has 
happened to you? . . . Oh, Krikor, my own husband, 
praise God and His angels who have brought you back 
to-me, 

Mr. Youkoumian sat down heavily on the bed and 
pulled off his elastic-sided button boots. ‘I’m tired,’ he 
said. ‘God, how tired I am! I could sleep for a week.’ He 
took a bottle from the shelf and poured out a drink. ‘I have 
had one of the most disagreeable nights of my life. First 
I am nearly hanged. Will you believe it? The noose was 
actually round my neck. Then I am made to walk out 
as far as the sugar mills, then the next thing I know I am 
alone, lying on the beach. My luggage is gone, my boat 
is gone, the damned soldiers are gone, and I have a lump 
on the back of my head the size of an egg. Just you feel it.’ 
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‘I’m tied up, Krikor. Cut the string and let me help 
you. Oh, my poor husband!’ 

‘How it aches! What a walk back! And my boat gone. 
I could have got fifteen hundred rupees for that boat 
yesterday. Oh, my head! Fifteen hundred rupees! My 
feet ache too. I must go to bed.’ 

‘Let me loose, Krikor, and I will attend to you, my 
poor husband.’ 

‘No, it doesn’t matter. I’ll go to bed. I could sleep for a 
week.’ 

‘Krikor, let me loose.’ 

‘Don’t worry. I shall be all right when I have had a 
sleep. Why, I ache all over.’ He tossed off the drink and, 
with a little grunt of relief, drew his feet up on to the bed 
and rolled over with his face to the wall. 

‘Krikor, please . . . you must let me loose . . . don’t you 
see? I’ve been like this all night. I’m in such pain...’ 

“You stay where you are. I can’t attend to you now. 
You’re always thinking of yourself. What about me? I’m 
tired. Don’t you hear me?’ 

‘But, Krikor : 

‘Be quiet, you slut!’ 

And in less than a minute Mr. Youkoumian found 
consolation for the diverse fortunes of the night in pro- 
found and prolonged sleep. 

He was awakened some hours later by the entry into 
Matodi of the victorious army. Drums banging, pipes 
whistling, the soldiers of Progress and the New Age passed 
under his window. Mr. Youkoumian rolled off the bed, 
rubbing his eyes, and peeped through the chink of the 
shutters. 

“God save my soul!’ he remarked. ‘Seth’s won after all.’ 
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Then with a chuckle. ‘What a pair of fools Major Joab 
and the Captain turn out to be.’ 

Mme. Youkoumian looked up from the floor with 
piteous appeal in her dark eyes. He gave her a friendly 
little prod in the middle with his stockinged foot. ‘Stay 
there, that’s a good girl and don’t make a noise. I’ll come 
and see to you in a minute or two.’ Then he lay down on 
the bed, nuzzled into the bolster and, after a few pre- 
liminary grunts and wriggles, relapsed into slumber. 

It was a remarkable procession. First, in tattered field- 
grey uniforms, came the brass band of the Imperial 
Guard, playing ‘John Brown’s Body’: 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord, 

He’s trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored. 

He has loosed the mighty lightning of His terrible 
swift sword, 

As we go marching on. 


Behind them came the infantry; hard, bare feet rhyth- 
mically kicking up the dust, threadbare uniforms, puttees 
wound up anyhow, caps at all angles, Lee-Enfield rifles 
with fixed bayonets slung on their shoulders; fuzzy heads, 
jolly nigger-minstrel faces, black chests shining through 
buttonless tunics, pockets bulging with loot. Dividing 
these guardsmen from the irregular troops rode General 
Connolly on a tall grey mule, with his staff officers 
beside him. He was a stocky Irishman in early middle 
age who had seen varied service in the Black and Tans, 
the South African Police, and the Kenya Game Reserves 
before enlisting under the Emperor’s colours. But on this 


morning his appearance was rather that of a lost explorer 
D 
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than a conquering commander-in-chief. He had a week’s 
growth of reddish beard below his cavalry moustache; 
irregular slashes had converted his breeches into shorts; 
open shirt and weather-worn white topee took the place 
of tunic and cap. Field-glasses, map-case, sword and 
revolver holster hung incongruously round him. He was 
smoking a pipe of rank local tobacco. 

On their heels came the hordes of Wanda and Sakuyu 
warriors. In the hills these had followed in a diffuse 
rabble. Little units of six or a dozen trotted round the 
stirrups of the headmen; before them they drove geese 
and goats pillaged from surrounding farms. Sometimes 
they squatted down to rest; sometimes they ran to catch 
up. The big chiefs had bands of their own—mounted 

drummers thumping great bowls of cowhide and wood, 
' pipers blowing down six-foot chanters of bamboo. Here 
and there a camel swayed above the heads of the mob. 
They were armed with weapons of every kind: antiquated 
rifles, furnished with bandoliers of brass cartridges and 
empty cartridge cases; short hunting spears, swords and 
knives; the great seven-foot broad-bladed spear of the 
Wanda; behind one chief a slave carried a machine-gun 
under a velvet veil; a few had the short bows and iron- 
wood maces of immemorial design. 

The Sakuyu wore their hair in a dense fuzz; their 
chests and arms were embossed with ornamental scars; 
the Wanda had their teeth filed into sharp points, their 
hair braided into dozens of mud-caked pig-tails. In 
accordance with their unseemly usage, any who could 
wore, strung round his neck, the members ofa slain enemy. 

As this great host swept down on the city and surged 
through the gates it broke into a dozen divergent 
streams, spurting and trickling on all sides like water from 
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a rotten hose-pipe, forcing out jets of men, mounts and 
livestock into the by-ways and back streets, eddying 
down the blind alleys and into enclosed courts. Solitary 
musicians, separated from their bands, drummed and 
piped among the straggling crowds; groups split away 
from the melée and began dancing in the alleys; the doors 
of the liquor shops were broken in and a new and nastier 
element appeared in the carnival, as drink-crazed war- 
riors began to re-enact their deeds of heroism, bloodily 
laying about their former comrades-in-arms with knives 
and clubs. 

‘God,’ said Connolly, ‘I shall be glad when I’ve got this 
menagerie off my hands! I wonder if his nibs has really 
bolted. Anything is possible in this abandoned country.’ 

No one appeared in the streets. Only rows of furtive 
eyes behind the shuttered windows watched the victors’ 
slow progress through the city. In the main square the 
General halted the guards and such of the irregular 
troops as were still amenable to discipline; they squatted 

on the ground, chewing at bits of sugar-cane, crunching 

nuts and polishing their teeth with little lengths of stick, 
while, above the drone of confused revelling which rose 
from the side streets, Connolly from the saddle of his 
mule in classical form exhorted his legions. 

‘Guards,’ he said, loudly; ‘Chiefs and tribesmen of the 
Azanian Empire. Hear me. You are good men. You have 
fought valiantly for your Emperor. The slaughter was 
very splendid. It is a thing for which your children and 
your children’s children will hold you in honour. It was 
said in the camp that the Emperor had gone over the 
sea. I do not know if that is true. Ifhe has, it is to prepare 
a reward for you in the great lands. But it is sufficient 
reward to a soldier to have slain his enemy. 
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‘Guards, Chiefs and tribesmen of the Azanian Empire. 
The war is over. It is fitting that you should rest and 
rejoice. Two things only I charge you are forbidden. ‘The 
white men, their houses, cattle, goods or women you 
must not take. Nor must you burn anything or any of the 
houses, nor pour out the petrol in the streets. If any man 
do this he shall be killed. I have spoken. Long live the 
Emperor! 

‘Go on, you lucky bastards,’ he added in English. ‘Go 
and make whoopee. I must get a brush-up and some food 
before I do anything else.’ 

He rode across to the Grand Azanian Hotel. It was 
shut and barred. His two servants forced the door and he 
went in. At the best of times, even when the fortnightly 
Messageries liner was in, and gay European sightseers 
paraded every corner of the city, the Grand Azanian 
Hotel had a gloomy and unwelcoming air. On this 
morning a chill of utter desolation struck through 
General Connolly as he passed through its empty and 
darkened rooms. Every movable object had been stripped 
from walls and floor and stowed away subterraneously 
during the preceding night. But the single bath at least 
was a fixture. Connolly set his servants to work pumping 
water and unpacking his uniform cases. Eventually an 
hour later he emerged, profoundly low in spirits, but 
clean, shaved, and very fairly dressed. Then he rode 
towards the fort, where the Emperor’s colours hung limp 
in the sultry air. No sign of life came from the houses; 
no welcome; no resistance. Marauding bands of his own 
people skulked from corner to corner; once a terrified 
Indian rocketed up from the gutter and shot across his 
path like a rabbit. It was not until he reached the White 
Fathers’ mission that he heard news of the Emperor. 
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Here he encountered a vast Canadian priest with white 
habit and sun-hat and spreading crimson beard, who was 
at that moment occupied in shaking almost to death the 
brigade sergeant-major of the Imperial Guard. At the 
General’s approach the reverend father released his 
victim with one hand—keeping a firm grip in his 
woollen hair with the other—removed the cheroot from 
his mouth and waved it cordially. 

‘Hullo, General, back from the wars, eh? They’ve been 
very anxious about you in the city. Is this creature part of 
the victorious army?’ 

“Looks like one of my chaps. What’s he been up to?’ 

‘Up to? I came in from Mass and found him eating my 
breakfast.” A tremendous buffet on the side of his head 
sent the sergeant-major dizzily across the road. ‘Don’t 
you let me find any more of your fellows hanging round 
the mission to-day or there’ll be trouble. It’s always the 
same when you have troops in a town. I remember in 
Duke Japheth’s rebellion. The wretched creatures were 
all over the place. They frightened the sisters terribly 
over at the fever hospital.’ 

‘Father, is it true that the Emperor’s cut and run?’ 

‘If he hasn’t he’s about the only person. I had that old 
fraud ofan Armenian Archbishop in here the other night, 
trying to make me join him in a motor-boat. I told him 
I’d sooner have my throat cut on dry land than face that 
crossing in an open boat. I’ll bet he was sick.’ 

‘But you don’t know where the Emperor is?’ 

‘He might be over in the fort. He was the other day. 
Silly young ass, pasting up proclamations all over the 
town. I’ve got other things to bother about than young 
Seth. And mind you keep your miserable savages from my 
mission, or they’ll know the reason why. I’ve got a lot of 
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our people camped in here so as to be out of harm’s way, 
and I am not going to have them disturbed. Good 
morning to you, General.’ 

General Connolly rode on. At the fort he found no 
sentry on guard. The courtyard was empty save for the 
body of Ali, which lay on its face in the dust, the cord 
which had strangled him still tightly twined round its 
neck. Connolly turned it over with his boot, but failed to 
recognize the swollen and darkened face. 

‘So His Imperial Majesty has shot the moon!’ 

He looked into the deserted guard-house and the lower 
rooms of the fort; then he climbed the spiral stone stair- 
case which led to Seth’s room, and here, lying across the 
camp-bed in spotted silk pyjamas recently purchased in 
the Place Vendéme, utterly exhausted by the horror and 
insecurity of the preceding night, lay the Emperor of 
Azania, fast asleep. 

From his bed Seth would only hear the first, rudimen- 
tary statement of his victory. Then he dismissed his 
Commander-in-Chief and, with remarkable self-restraint, 
insisted on performing a complete and fairly elaborate 
toilet before giving his mind to the details of the situation. 
When, eventually, he came downstairs dressed in the full 
and untarnished uniform of the Imperial Horse Guards, 
he was in a state of some elation. ‘You see, Connolly,’ 
he cried, clasping his General’s hand with warm 
emotion, ‘I was right. I knew that it was impossible for 
us to fail.’ 

‘We came damned near it, once or twice,’ said Con- 
nolly. 

‘Nonsense, my dear fellow. We are Progress and the 
New Age. Nothing can stand in our way. Don’t you see? 
The world is already ours: it is our world now, because 
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we are of the Present. Seyid and his ramshackle band of 
brigands were the Past. Dark barbarism. A cobweb in a 
garret; dead wood; a whisper echoing in a sunless cave. 
We are Light and Speed and Strength, Steel and Steam, 
Youth, To-day and To-morrow. Don’t you see? Our 
little war was won on other fields five centuries back.’ 
The young darky stood there transfigured; his eyes 
shining; his head thrown back; tipsy with words. The 
white man knocked out his pipe on the heel of his riding- 
boot and felt for a pouch in his tunic pocket. 

‘All right, Seth, say it your own way. All I know is that 
my little war was won the day before yesterday and by 
two very ancient weapons—lies and the long spear.’ 

‘But my Tank? Was it not that which gave us the 
victory?’ 

*Marx’s tin can? A fat lot of use that was. I told you 
you were wasting money, but you would have the thing. 
The best thing you can do is to present it to Debra-Dowa 
as a war memorial, only you couldn’t get it so far. My 
dear boy, you can’t take a machine like that over this 
country under this sun. The whole thing was red hot 
after five miles. The two poor devils of Greeks who had 
to drive it nearly went off their heads. It came in handy 
in the end though. We used it as a punishment cell. It 
was the one thing these black bastards would really take 
notice of. It’s all right getting on a high horse about pro- 
gress now that everything’s over. It doesn’t hurt anyone. 
But if you want to know, you were as near as nothing to 
losing the whole bag of tricks at the end of last week. Do 
you know what that clever devil Seyid had done? Got 
hold of a photograph of you taken at Oxford in cap and 
gown. He had thousands printed and circulated among 
the guards. Told them you’d become a Mohammedan 
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in England, and that there you were, in the robes of 
an English Mohammedan. All the mission boys fell for 
it. It was no good telling them. They were going over 
to the enemy in hundreds every night. I was all in. There 
didn’t seem a damned thing to do. Then I got an idea. 
You know what the name of Amurath means among the 
tribesmen? Well, I called a shari of all the Wanda and 
Sakuyu Chiefs and spun them the yarn. Told them that 
Amurath never died—which they believed already, 
most of them—but that he had crossed the sea to 
commune with the spirits of his ancestors; that you were 
Amurath himself, come back in another form. It went 
down from the word ‘go’. I wish you could have seen their 
faces. The moment they’d heard the news they were mad 
to be at Seyid there and then. It was all I could do to 
keep them back until I had him where I wanted him. 
What’s more, the story got through to the other side, and 
in two days we had a couple of thousand of Seyid’s boys 
coming over to us. Double what we’d lost on the Moham- 
medan story, and real fighters—not dressed up mission 
boys. Well, I kept them back as best I could for three days. 
We were on the crest of the hills all the time and Seyid 
was down in the valley, kicking up the devil, burning 
villages, trying to make us come down to him. He was 
getting worried about the desertions. Well, on the third 
day I sent half a company of guards down with a band 
and a whole lot of mules and told them to make them- 
selves as conspicuous as they could straight in front of 
him in the Ukaka Pass. Trust the Guards to do that. He 
did just what I expected: thought it was the whole army, 
and spread out on both sides trying to surround them. 
Then I let the tribesmen in on his rear. My word, I’ve 
never seen such a massacre. Didn’t they enjoy themselves, 
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bless them! Half of them haven’t come back yet; they’re 
still chasing the poor devils all over the hills.’ 

‘And the usurper Seyid, did he surrender?’ 

‘Yes, he surrendered all right. But look here, Seth, I 
hope you aren’t going to mind about this, but you see 
how it was; well, you see, Seyid surrendered and...’ 

‘You don’t mean you’ve let him escape?’ 

‘Oh no, nothing like that, but the fact is, he sur- 
rendered to a party of Wanda... and, well, you know 
what the Wanda are.’ 

SY oumrieanie ss 

‘Yes, I’m afraid so. I wouldn’t have had it happen for 
anything. I didn’t hear about it until afterwards.’ 

‘They should not have eaten him—after all, he was my 
father... Itisso...so barbarous.’ 

‘I knew you'd feel that way about it, Seth, and ’m 
sorry. I gave the headmen twelve hours in the Tank for it.’ 

‘I am afraid that as yet the Wanda are totally out of 
touch with modern thought. They need education. We 
must start some schools and a university for them when 
we get things straight.’ 

*That’s it, Seth, you can’t blame them. It’s want of 
education. That’s all it is.’ 

‘We might start them on Montessori methods,’ said 
Seth dreamily. ‘You can’t blame them.’ Then rousing 
himself: ‘Connolly, I shall make you a Duke.’ 

‘That’s nice of you, Seth. I don’t mind so much for 
myself, but Black Bitch will be pleased as Punch about it.’ 

‘And, Connolly?’ 

Yieshs 

‘Don’t you think that when she is a Duchess it might 
be more suitable if you were to try and call your wife by 
another name? You see, there will probably be a great 
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influx of distinguished Europeans for my Coronation. 
We wish to break down colour barriers as far as possible. 
Your name for Mrs. Connolly, though suitable as a term 
of endearment in the home, seems to emphasise the 
racial distinction between you in a way which might 
prove disconcerting.’ 

‘I daresay you’re right, Seth. Pll try and remember 
when we’re in company. But I shall always think of her 
as Black Bitch, somehow. By the way, what has become 
of Ali?’ 

‘Ali? Yes I had forgotten. He was murdered by Major 
Joab yesterday evening. And that reminds me of some- 
thing else. I must order a new crown.’ 
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By AUSTIN CLARKE 


The dearth in verse still continues, and there has been 
little to surprise this season. Chiefly we may mention an 
explorative book by A. E., which deals so completely with 
the dynamics of poetry that we shall borrow it for this 
chronicle, the second volume of Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
Collected Works, and a couple of books in which younger 
poets have banded themselves together in song or satire 
for the purpose of making raids into the eighteenth 
century and punitive expeditions into the noisy world 
of to-day. 

A. E.’s book, Song and Its Fountains (Macmillan. 5s.), may 
be taken either as a curiosity or an unusual experiment 
in creative criticism. It is a book which should eventually 
stimulate argument because of its implications and 
challenge to psychological usage; unfortunately, for the 
moment it has been only accorded a reverential welcome 
by those who uncover their heads and look pious when- 
ever the word ‘soul’ or ‘mystic’ is mentioned. It is 
probable that A. E.’s mystical ideas would surprise these 
amiable critics if they pursued them. Here, however, we 
are concerned with the literary implications of his book. 
The comments of poets upon their intimations and 
moods of inspiration have been but jottings and scrib- 
blings: Coleridge’s famous nap, Poe’s much suspected 
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‘Philosophy of Composition’, Mr. Yeats’s recent explana- 
tion of how he wrote that popular poem ‘Innisfree’ by 
looking at a toy fountain in a Fleet Street shop—these 
hints do not disturb our notion that inspiration is for- 
tuitous, set up by pretty knocks and accostings of the 
senses and emotions. A. E., in the Candle of Vision, 
attempted to trace the workings of the imagination, and 
he began, like Bergson in his study of dreams, with that 
moment when we shut our eyes and encounter the void 
of darkness. In this book he takes a number of his own 
poems, not as object lessons but, so to speak, as gins to 
catch the unsuspecting visitants of mind: 


I had brooded much, hoping to weave a net which 
would hold these glittering visitors long enough for 
argument over where they were born and the manner 
of their coming. Then I remembered that a poem is 
the most intricately organized form of thought, and in 
the coming into being of poetry there is the greatest 
intensity of consciousness. Here we can recall more of 
the circumstance of creation than we can about more 
transient intuitions and ideas, though what they had 
to tell us may have been more profound than the 
thought which took shape in a lyric and remained 
with us. I could remember enough of the circumstance 
in which a lyric was born to weave an argument over 
it as I could about the images we see in vision or dream. 
In dream there is a dramatic sundering of the psyche. 
One part of us is seer and another is creator. The seer 
of dream is unconscious of creation. . . . 


A. E. analyses that passive mood of the waking conscious- 
ness, which the plain man dismisses as day-dreaming or 
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mooning—the creative mood of poetry—and surmises a 
commerce between the inner being and the outer being. 
This vivifying method of setting a poem to catch its own 
tail is, at least, a stimulating variation on critical means. 
But the book is more than criticism—it is the revelation 
of a poet’s imaginative life and his visional experiences 


attained by a disciplined concentration which belongs to 
the East. 


While I was yet a boy I began to run in and out of 
the house of dream, and as I went inward I grew older. 
An age of the spirit would fall upon me, and then I 
would come out of reverie and be the careless boy once 
more. Yet something of that ancientness of the psyche 
within clung to the boy, and began to part me from the 
thoughts of those about me. I at last realized with a 
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kind of anguish that I was becoming a solitary, that a 
gulf had widened between myself and normal human 
life, between myself and home and love, the things in 
which most find a rich content. In the house of dream 
I entered there was neither home nor love, but beyond 
me in its labyrinths were intimations of primeval being 
and profundities like the Pleroma. 


Reading this book, one comes to the conclusion that 
most poets have been happy-go-lucky, spiritually careless, 
depending on unearned glimpses and moments of insight. 

In that chromatic world of imagination which A. E. has 
tenanted, we feel sometimes that verse, inasmuch as it is 
a medium, might be a hindrance. Mr. Sturge Moore 
has as resolutely explored the regions of myth and symbol, 
but he works his way through the ever-growing diffi- 
culties of the verse medium. He avoids the seven-league 
boots of imaginative opportunity. He is essentially a 
dramatic poet finding his own individuality in the 
symbolic mind of the past. Reading the second volume 
of his Collected Poems (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.), we can observe 
how much he has concentrated upon the imaginative 
drama of ancient Jewish life. Whether we are funda- 
mentalists or not, we must realize the escape of the 
English mind for centuries into that heroic or epic world. 
Uncountable numbers, by fireside or window-seat, have 
compounded their souls—following the kings, warriors, 
and the dim angelophany of the Old Testament. The 
poems dealing with Saul, David, Jacob at Bethel, are 
untouched by the sombre and exotic realities of belief, 
but though they are esthetically liberated, they must 
owe something of their appeal to that old experience. In 
balladry, lines travel through many minds and are 
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shaped mysteriously into perfection. Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
adaptations and revisions of Elizabethan and other 
lyrics are a curious attempt to extend the range of the 
poetic faculty. Modernists might well see in this a subtle 
snare—the last imprisonment of mind in tradition. Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Rimeless Numbers (Hogarth Press. 5s.) is another 
instance of the artist’s pursuit of the unattainable. His 
delightful revival of the epistolary form in these days of 
the postman’s double knock is to be appreciated, but his 
liaison with British hexameters may well set the pedants 
agog once more. Quantitative syllables, real or posited, 
will no doubt continue to torment poets until something 
drastic is done. In his intricate notes Mr. Trevelyan 
discusses the whole subject, including the experiments 
of Dr. Bridges. If one had little Latin and less Greek, so 
that one could enjoy these poems for their subtle 
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‘fingering’, one might feel on the verge of something really 
new. With ears attuned and knuckles no longer drumming 
the table, one could anticipate a form in which accent 
would be deprived of its terrors, weights being no longer 
measures! But even the half-world of assonance has been 
rarely explored, and is suspect. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Trevelyan, like every other classical experimentalist, is at 
heart a scholiast. 

‘Hem, cleare your throats and spit soundly, for now 
the pageant begins and the stuff by whole cartloads 
comes in.’ These words of Nashe are quoted with excel- 
lent humour as an Introduction to New Signatures. Poems 
by Several Hands. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) One is tempted to 
remark that Master Bottom, that sound Elizabethan, 
would have appreciated such lines as these: 


Loose the baleful lion, snap 

The frosty bars down from his cage; 
And unclasp the virgin pap 

Of the white world to his rage. 


Mr. Michael Roberts says in his preface: ‘New know- 
ledge and new circumstances have compelled us to think 
and feel in ways not expressible in the old language at 
all.’ But it is, perhaps, unfair to pick out such innocencies. 
Mr. William Empson, in his sonnet ‘Camping Out’, 
begins: 

And now she cleans her teeth into the lake: 


—an excellent reminder of modern hygiene. Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Auden, Mr. Lehmann, and the rest of these nine 
poets, work in the contemporary fashion, pursuing incon- 
gruities, achieving a conscious shock of disparity rather 
than that unity which the metaphysicals sought in 
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diversities. In their lack, therefore, of a fundamental 
system, they are certainly out of harmony with the 
scientific age in which they live. In contrast we may take 
the Captive Shrew and Other Poems of a Biologist, by Julian 
Huxley (Blackwell. 5s.), in which the scientist, venturing 
quite unprofessionally into verse, brings with him the 
quest of unity: cynically, or in good humour, he refreshes 
us by his plain speaking and virile agnosticism. The note 
of satire in New Signatures becomes a veritable roar in 
Whips and Scorpions. Specimens of Modern Satiric Verse, 1914— 
1931. Collected by Sherard Vines. (Wishart. 6s.) Here be 
lions! This collection shows how strong has been the 
satiric impulse carried down from the post-war reaction, 
and intensified by the social dissatisfaction of to-day, 
but that is not to say that these poets are revolutionaries 
of the spirit. Yet where is that traditional English humour 
which no foreigner ever understood? MacFlecknoe, Mr. 
William Kean Seymour, and one or two others, alone 
maintain it in this book. Modern political humbug, the 
sentimental cult of a rapidly disappearing countryside, 
the displeasing activities of certain literary coteries—these 
are the three themes—and the last explains the omission 
of some good satirist. Mr. Richard Aldington, Mr. 
Edgell Rickward, Mr. Osbert Sitwell, Mr. Herbert 
Palmer, Mr. Sassoon, and Mr. John Collier, amid poetic 
din, will be found here on the roundabouts and swings, or 
cracking whips in the great tent. This book involves the 
whole question of modern satire, and that is—who is the 
audience? The man-in-the-street, other poets, or those 
who have their Dryden and Pope off by heart? The man- 
in-the-street won’t listen either to angel or amplifier. One 
concludes, therefore, that the small literary audience of 
to-day can only respond to vigorous methods. Here, at 
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any rate, is modern vehemence at its best. The pachyder- 
matous will enjoy these coups-de-pied. Among solitary 
books of verse may be mentioned the pleasantly produced 
Frivefold Screen, by Mr. William Plomer. (Hogarth Press. 
ros. 6d.) He is an excellent satirist of the new school, but, 
like James Elroy Flecker, he has discovered for himself a 
modern enchantment and a lyrical geography. 


The moon above Albania glows 
Sombre as a brigand’s fire. 


The Greek hill has not lost its lure: 


Crisp hair with a faint smell like honey 

Hived by fierce bees under a fallen column in a pine- 
wood, 

A liquor of wild oleanders in a limestone gully— 

Although it is summer there is snow on Parnassus. 


Jupiter and the Nun, by Dorothy Wellesley (Hogarth Press. 
2s.), is a hundred-line vista of an Italy in which Heine 
delighted and Keats did not live to enjoy. Miss Joan 
Adeney Easdale’s Clemence and Clare (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 
is a pretty adventure in the recently discovered Victorian 
fairyland of fashion. Clear and apart is Verses: Second 
Book (Oxford University Press. 5s.), by Elizabeth Daryush, 
reminding us that it is still possible to walk in the sacred 
groves and, fortified by tradition, to remain at peace. 
Among the poets in the new Augustan Books of Poetry 
(Benn. 6d. each) are John Galsworthy, Robert Nichols, 
Evelyn Underhill, who writes about, rather than from, 
the mystical mood, and that sturdy colonist of English 
tradition, Robert Frost. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 
By PETER QUENNELL 


The innocence of reviewers is quickly tarnished. Some, it 
is true, the referees of modern fiction, keep their wide- 
eyed naiveté until the end and are perpetually thankful 
for the privileges of their exalted calling; while others— 
and these are in the majority—hope and fear nothing, for 
they know the worst. How agreeable, then, to strike an 
optimistic note! During the last three months, works of 
general literature have been surprisingly interesting and 
various. Few planets or portents above the horizon, but 
a whole milky way of minor stars. 

Arabia Felix is probably nearest to a portent. Bertram 
Thomas’s book (Cape. 255.) has already been received 
with great enthusiasm, and the adventure with which 
it deals recapitulated. Its author crossed the Southern 
Arabian Desert, thus accomplishing, in the words of 
Colonel Lawrence, who contributes an instructive and 
friendly preface, ‘the finest thing in Arabian exploration’. 
He was the first European to set foot there, and his 
journey, undertaken by stealth and cunning, since no 
government could guarantee his life, in that empty 
quarter only traversed by marauding Bedawin, has 
robbed the earth of one of its last remaining secrets. A 
poor secret, it might seem, to the casual reader: rolling 
sand, thin scrub, and brackish wells. 

Naturally, one thinks of Arabia Deserta. Doughty 
carried Chaucer in his saddle-bags, and Thomas the 
memory of Doughty in his soul. He is less accomplished 
than that master of verbal harmonies, but his style shows 
real sensitiveness to the beauty of prose. Some irregu- 
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larities may be apparent when it is read aloud, yet it is 
capable of remarkably sustained flights: 


Very impressive is a great dune region at first sight— 
a vast ocean of billowing sands, here tilted into sudden 
frowning heights, and there falling to gentle valleys, 
merciful for camels, though without a scrap of verdure 
in view. Dunes of all sizes, unsymmetrical in relation 
to one another, but with the exquisite roundness of a 
girl’s breasts, rise tier upon tier like a mighty mountain 
system. No contrasting shades are afforded by the sun’s 
almost vertical rays in this tropical latitude, and the 
resulting impressions are soft planes and an exquisite 
purity of colour. So smooth from a distance, the sands 
are in reality lined with faint coruscations like tiny 
wavelets on the shore, and what from afar is a sheet of 
pure red colour, when approached sparkles with glints 
of green and gold. A breeze blowing from the north 
sweeps up gentle slopes to spill a filmy wisp of sand 
over the brink and thus builds up a flat rim along the 
upper leeward edges. The effect from near at hand is 
that of the Hellenic helmet of Flaxman’s heroes, but in 
the far distance the winding ridges of the dunes look 
like the walls of some fair city built upon a hill. 


The book is equipped with a large number of splendid 
photographs. Thomas, as Doughty has done before him, 
comments on the odd habits of Bedawin tribes. They 
drink the stalings of the she-camel by way of tonic, and 
gorge lumps of meat burned to a coal. Hence they suffer 
from constant indigestion. Strange are the perversities of 
the human race!—yet no stranger among the tribesmen 
of the sands than among the pious Brahmin aristocrats 
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of modern India, who absorb the sacred products of the 
cow which include, besides milk, dung and urine. 

Mr. Ackerley is a different type of traveller. Hindoo 
Holiday (Chatto. 8s. 6d.) is not a record of adventurous 
exploration, but of quiet months spent at the court of a 
native prince. It is none the less extravagantly enter- 
taining. Mr. Ackerley’s portrait of the Rajah is a little 
masterpiece of semi-malicious skill. But what a subject! 
This enlightened Eastern potentate had summoned Mr. 
Ackerley across the sea to minister to the vague yearnings 
of his soul. He had a weakness for designing Greek 
pavilions; he admired and strove to emulate the Emperor 
Nero, which in one respect he did effectively enough. 
The reigning favourite was a petulant barber’s son whose 
whimsies caused the despot endless trouble. 

Above all, he had a gift of phraseology. His conver- 
sations as reported by the author are memorable for their 
wit and spontaneous brilliance. Hindoo Holiday is the 
fitting memorial of a great man; and, if the writer and 
his young friends about the palace are considerably less 
vivid by comparison, Mr. Ackerley has his own talent to 
blame. Next time he embarks on autobiography, he 
should not include a genius in the picture. 

Mr. Riddell did his travelling in the engine-room. His 
reminiscences, Adventures of an Obscure Victorian (Mac- 
mullan. 7s. 6d.), are pervaded by the stink of bilge and the 
reek of oil. Old-fashioned tramp steamers were his home, 
drunken and profane engineers from Glasgow, with its 
whisky on their breath, were the companions of his youth 
and early maturity. Lucky Mr. Riddell! he did not write— 
his own books or criticisms of the work of others—and his 
style has never lost its virginity, but remains as sharp and 
effective as a good pocket-knife. 
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Biography, too, is well represented. Mr. E. F. Benson’s 
book on Charlotte Bronté (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) is a valuable 
contribution to Bronté literature, matter-of-fact, sensible, 
refreshingly frank. He admires but does not idolize his 
heroine, showing—which Mrs. Gaskell would not admit 
—that Charlotte was capable of steely hardness as she 
was capable, we have now learned, of deep passion. 

A great statesman after a great novelist: Metternich 
(Allen @ Unwin. 16s.) is the work of an American writer, 
Arthur Herman, and an illuminating essay in historical 
portraiture. Mr. Herman’s style is by no means classic: 
he describes Napoleon, for example, in his last days as a 
‘tortured giant, mercilessly cornered into a rat-hole’, but, 
with the exception of this gloriously confused image, 
makes his method fit his manner to some point. He is no 
apologist; he is alive to Metternich’s limitations—his 
strength waned once Napoleon had left the field—but 
he insists that, both in his failure and in his triumph, 
Metternich was utterly true to his own philosophy. 

As pendants, Hector Bolitho’s Albert the Good (Cobden- 
Sanderson. 25s.), and G. J. Renier’s The Ill-Fated Princess 
(Davies. 8s. 6d.) offer entertainment. Albert is either a 
saint or a figure of fun—was, at least, until the advent 
of Mr. Bolitho, who has set to work with all the 
ingenuity at his command to confer expression on the 
lineaments of the sepulchral efiigy. It almost moves, 
almost breaks into a smile; we see Albert in letters to his 
brother as warm-hearted, sometimes irritable, and often 
sad. But the miracle stops half-way towards performance, 
and Albert is once again Albert the Paragon. 

Professor Trevelyan’s short account of his father’s career, 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan, O.M. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.), is 
even more interesting as a family group. ‘Uncle Tom’, 
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otherwise Macaulay, had a sister who married Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Indian civil servant and Treasury bigwig, and 
became the mother of an equally distinguished son, whose 
progeny are a poet, an historian, and a cabinet minister. 
A whole section of Victorian England is revealed. It 
seems far away when one shuts the book—almost as 
remote as the various societies which are explored by the 
authors of a series of short lives, lately brought out in a 
cheap and comfortable edition. 

Voltaire, by André Maurois, a clear, though necessarily 
a brief, study, and Mozart, by Sacheverell Sitwell (Peter 
Davies. 5s. each), are likely to awake the most enthusiasm. 
Mr. Sitwell writes of the composer with that interpre- 
tative charm we have learned to expect; while M. 
Maurois summarizes the work of Voltaire for the benefit 
of the huge public that hardly knows him. 

Literary criticism has been less plentiful than bio- 
graphy. Mrs. Leavis’s Fiction and the Reading Public 
(Chatto. 12s. 6d.) has a sociological, rather than a literary, 
standpoint. It is not literature itself that the book studies 
so much as the response it finds in modern readers and 
the difficulties it is apt to meet with in modern taste. 
Mrs. Leavis describes the literary world as a kind of arena 
in which the forces of journalistic mass-production 
contend against the lonely and beleaguered intellect. 
Her book is a spirited defence of the ‘high-brow’, who 
certainly needs all the support that comes his way. . . . 

Last, a book of essays from America. Edmund Wilson 
is a novelist and literary critic—he is the author of a book 
called Axel’s Castle, a brilliant analysis of the Symbolist 
Movement—but has now turned his attention to public 
life and gives us in Devil Take the Hindmost (Scribners. 
ros. 6d.), sub-titled A Year of the Slump, a savage picture 
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of competitive society groaning beneath the economic 
blizzard. His method is that of the reporter; he writes 
with bitterness, sincerity, and subdued passion. When 
the sun again rises on this wintry landscape, he prophesies 
that its hue will be blood-red. 


FICTION 
By VIOLA MEYNELL 


Epochs are apt to take the quota of literary merit that 
belongs to them either divided up into a lot of talent or 
concentrated into a little genius—as one might have to 
choose whether to spend one’s windfall piecemeal or in a 
lump sum. The present epoch having decided emphatic- 
ally that general sterility is an absurd price to pay for 
genius, and having made out the best possible case for an 
infinity of talents, would, of course, like to ignore the 
terms of the treaty and produce its genius after all. It 
rakes among good and expensive wares for the treasure 
that is only to be found in rubbish; and it makes use of 
the word ‘genius’ in circumstances which must, to the 
users themselves, appear silly in the posterity of the 
ensuing few days. Probably the outstanding sign of the 
talent that is not genius is the excellence of the parts of so 
many novels and the insignificance of the whole. Many 
novels that are read with intermittent fascination amount 
to nothing when they come before that final judge, the 
finished reader. By the standards which that high court 
judge applies, the case has to fail; the whole cannot be 
made to seem as big as even any one of the parts. ‘Those 
particular talented ones must be left to their page-long 
talent; and to interrupt them with a reminder of their 
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whole, as a whole, would be one of those annoyances 
from which our best authors should be protected. How 
annoyed, indeed, even the reader might be if such a book 
as Miss Worsley-Gough’s Public Affaires (Gollancz. 75. 6d.) 
had any other whole to it than is contained in each page, 
almost each word, of its witty presentation of the brightest 
young things that have yet stepped into fiction. And in 
the page-by-page attraction of All the Daughters of Music 
(Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) the reader’s dalliance only asks 
not to come to an end at all, either good or bad. This is 
the story, from America, of the love of two women, 
mother and daughter, for the same man—a riddle solved 
merely by the death of one of them. But here is an author 
with the art of conveying more than she seems to say; she 
has only to name a thing—a girl’s shy rough charm, a 
woman’s exquisite sophistication, a man’s reserve—and 
the floodgates of that thing are opened. And the reader, 
in that uneasy suspense which he would so hate to be 
spared, is transformed into a supplicant to the author that 
this or that thing may happen. A book not to be passed 
over. 

It happens, therefore, that with other writers who are 
not obsessed by the same mastery of detail, and direct 
their ambition to the size and scope of their whole con- 
ception, one must count one’s losses as well as gains. Will 
their voice fill the larger hall? Will Mr. Myron Brinig 
really achieve the human epic of Judaism’s death-struggle 
in America which he thinks is due, and for which he has 
collected his evidence in the Sons of Singermann (Cobden- 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d.)? He peoples his book abundantly and 
inventively with a mixture of Jews and Gentiles, but on 
every Jewish door he scrawls the fatal mark; and it is 
only a question of whether insanity or corruption shall 
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beset the members of the great Singermann family, or 
modification of the race-characteristics be the form in 
which extinction threatens. The thoroughness of the 
tragedy of the dark, shrunken Jew compared to the 
immunity of the blonde athletic Gentile is too neat for 
realism as a whole, but in this book, as in its predecessor, 
Mr. Brinig makes a full vivid world of people and busi- 
ness and love and religion, with at any rate one episode— 
Jewish Nina’s love-affair with her football ‘star’ —attaining 
an almost intolerable reality. 

To be too mighty in their choice of a theme is, indeed, 
a risk run by those for whom there is more virtue in a 
big outlay than in suiting their means—so that you are 
in danger of getting maimed tragedies trailing about your 
reading like birds hit but not killed. Crimes, not only 
psychological, but actual; wrecked lives, intimate mar- 
riage-histories, do really involve heavier liabilities on the 
part of their chroniclers than little pastoral idylls between 
sunrise and sunset, or the school-college record. But 
though one might fear that in Vicki Baum’s new book, 
Secret Sentence (Bles. 7s. 6d.), a story of assassination, flight 
and pursuit, and the psychological reactions to those 
violences, some part of such large issues might be left 
dangling, one finds, in fact, a masterly responsibility for 
every implication of the theme. The faltering idealism of 
the young assassin, the mute dignity and willingness with 
which the Minister meets his doom, the full weight of 
physical fear and subtleties of expiation—all are dealt 
with in a manner that makes one wonder if there is any 
limit to this German writer’s versatility, since her imagi- 
nation seems as little likely to fail as facts in the world on 
which to use it. 

Miss Hilda Vaughan, in The Soldier and the Gentlewoman 
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(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) dares less, both in the nature of her 
‘gentlewoman’s’ crime, which is the taking of life by 
failing to save it, and in the drama of its ramifications. 
The whole thing, with her, is rather told with extreme 
intelligence than lived through. But in this case, also, the 
subject is given its weight; the characters and circum- 
stances compel the action, and in a spare setting the 
story never lags. The inheriting by an insipid but well- 
intentioned young man, through two war-deaths, of an 
estate in Wales which is fiercely cherished by one of the 
women in the family who are still in residence there, is an 
inappropriate circumstance from which all the in- 
appropriateness and tragedy which follow seem naturally 
to flow. The weak young man’s marriage to his older 
cousin, strong in her family-and-estate passion, is not 
only credible, but as inescapable as their swift alienation. 
To some readers, the slight figure of the weak husband 
will have greater life than the more emphasized figure 
of the obsessed woman, but both are moulded cleverly 
by their effect upon one another; and their common 
detestation is worked up to the proper pitch of crime. 
Miss Phyllis Bentley’s Inheritance (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.), dealing 
with generations of Yorkshire manufacturing life, succeeds 
in its solid purpose by thoroughness. Miss Sylvia Thomp- 
son, in Summer’s Night (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.), lets herself off 
a little lightly in some aspects of her story of the estrange- 
ment of a young married couple. Of their young love she 
gives a vivid entranced version that has considerable 
beauty, but the estrangement has the sound of being 
made to suit her purpose as an author, and the tone of 
the reunion is surely governed merely by her feeling that 
a novelist had better be incredibly whimsical than obvious. 

One condition that ensures that a novelist shall not 
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make more of his single than of his total pages, is if he is 
dealing not with familiar life, but with something strange 
or exotic—with the whole responsibility upon himself to 
introduce and establish and prove what no one but he 
knows anything about. Three hundred pages have then 
their combined task, and do not merely exist as the stray 
result of the addition of separate ones. Even of the chaos 
he loves to create, for instance, Mr. Charles Williams is’ 
obliged to give a well-rounded version in The Greater 
Trumps (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.), for what he does not contribute 
none could contribute for him, in that outrageous jumb- 
ling of the commonplace and the supernatural—the little 
suburban parent and the magic pack of cards-—with 
which this writer plunges into the fine, defiant use of his 
imagination. And Miss Dorothy Sayers is an adept at the 
perfection of form demanded, in Have His Carcase 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.), for the creation and elucidation of her 
purely terrestrial mysteries. Mr. Austin Clarke is under 
just as great an obligation for his individual, romantic 
tale of two young lovers in Ireland; his Bright Temptation 
(Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) presents entirely its own world of 
mountains, caves, mists, hermits, and demons; and 
pattern has to be given to its half-mocking, half-ideally 
poetic conception as surely as shape to a sonnet. Another 
writer who has set himself the task of making for his 
reader the whole of an unknown world is Mr. Colling- 
wood; his Bondwomen (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.), published first 
in 1896, is a tale of Norse settlers in the North Country; 
their markets, slaves, disputes, witcheries, loves, are 
brought by the skill of scholar and romancer into close 
convincing focus, and make from that remote scene a 
very present tale of beauty and suspense. 

And now comes Mr. Henry Williamson. The Labouring 
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Life (Cape. 7s. 6d.), like The Village Book, is Mr. William- 
son’s best style of work, which is not his fiction, and is 
something of value and permanence. The book at its best 
is slightly fooled by its trimmings. The discussion on the 
wrapper of the development of the author’s breadth of 
outlook; the unnecessary home-made map, showing such 
spots as that marked ‘Flaglilies beautify the living water’, 
and especially the Author’s Note, could be dispensed 
with—for when has a book containing exquisite prose 
been worse described by its author? ‘ The Labouring Life’, 
he says, ‘is not intended as a guide to farmwork. . . . It is 
an imaginative work, created for two reasons: first, for 
the reader’s entertainment; second, that the spirit and 
letter of village life in the decade following the Great 
War be contained for future students of English country 
life...” and then the reader, ill-prepared, proceeds to find 
a simple, direct version of the very heart of country-life, 
in a full experience of it, and sensitiveness to the faintest 
of its sights and sounds. Is it observation, knowledge, 
memory, that make the extraordinary intensity of the 
impression? It is, at any rate, intimacy—such an intimacy 
as can add to the mention of the thorn-thatched magpie’s 
nest seen to-day: “but eighteen years ago, when first I 
came to the spinney, magpies’ nests were’ in such-and- 
such a place; and can make every hedge and ditch, child 
and dog it names known in very essence to the reader. 
A streak of chattiness which persuades Mr. Williamson 
here and there to take the reader into his confidence as 
to the begetting and progress of the book could be 
abandoned with the other embellishments; his plain best 
is supremely good, and might be surrounded by a 
respectful silence. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
ON READING SHAKESPEARE 


I 


I am not a Shakespeare scholar, nor am I a constant 
reader of his plays. I cannot say with Coleridge that no 
day of my life had passed without opening one or another 
of those volumes. I have, of course, read and re-read 
Shakespeare—there have been times in my life when 
this has been one of my main occupations. But intervals 
have often elapsed between these perusals; sometimes 
long intervals, when I haven’t, it is true, forgotten 
Shakespeare—one cannot do that—but when a kind of 
resentment, a touch of exasperation, has kept my thoughts 
from dwelling on the subject. 

The truth is that the world’s great writers are apt to 
become the world’s great bores. We must put on our 
finest moods for their society, and these court-costumes 
of the soul are not comfortable for long. And then the 
masters ask—or their admirers ask on their behalf—for 
more attention than we have time to give them. Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare—a whole life of study can be 
well devoted to each of these—and fate has vouchsafed 
us only one brief span of distracted existence. There is 
always the risk, too, that what begins as a taste may 
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become an obsession. The works of great writers doze 
with their backs to us on our shelves for years, but they 
are dangerous company. Potent spirits lie imprisoned 
in those leather bottles. The names inscribed upon them 
are names which have defeated time, and may exert a 
formidable spell on us. Opening a volume of this kind 
in an idle moment, we may be seized upon, be-jinned 
and captured. We want only to verify a quotation, per- 
haps in some old author, but we must go on, page after 
page, with his writing, and then go on to read all the 
books we can find about him. The reader becomes a 
student, the student a bigot, and what is justly called 
a blind admirer, for his eyes are darkened by gazing on 
the object of his worship. Blemishes and merits are all 
blurred together, and faults seem to him perfections. 
Such a specialist is the last person in the world to give 
a measured judgement on his special subject. 

But there is a peril worse than this which we may 
encounter. The greatest writers of the world are enig- 
matic figures; they glimmer and loom in mists of con- 
troversy, and impose problems for which the world 
can find no answer. The question of Homer is enough 
to baffle any student; but of the questionable shapes 
which may leap from our shelves and drag us off to 
their dens of dark obscurity, Dante and Shakespeare 
are more to be dreaded. But while Dante merely 
petrifies the brains of Dante students, and turns them 
into pedants, the attempt to solve the famous Shake- 
speare problem may deprive us altogether of our wits. 
And even if we escape this ultimate disaster, we shall 
find his figure, if we gaze too long upon it, grow to 
such proportions that other writers must be dwarfed 
and pushed aside. 
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The way, too, that Shakespeare has been made into 
a kind of national institution tends to make us hostile 
and suspicious: we feel inclined, as a recent critic has 
said, to tap the pedestal of this imposing statue; and 
gazing up at its vacuous face, we ask ourselves whether 
we are not, after all, being hoaxed. And when we do 
open a Shakespeare play, what rant we often find our- 
selves reading, what doggerel and dull jokes, and what 
tedious writing! How the crude horseplay bores in the 
comedies, the hackneyed situations repeated over and 
over, and the intolerable chop-logic passing itself off as 
wit! What swollen rhetoric abounds in the historical 
plays, and how we are deafened by all the drum-and- 
trumpet business! The tragedies are full of melodrama, 
and holocausts of slaughter, with corpses heaped one 
upon another. How can we help feeling at times that 
‘repulsion, weariness, bewilderment’, which Tolstoy 
tells us he always felt when he read Shakespeare? The 
famous ‘What? What?’ of George III will sometimes echo 
in our ears; can the writer of such ‘sad stuff’ be really 
the greatest poet of all time? This barbaric medley of 
ribaldry, of blood and melodrama—is this really the top 
of human achievement, the finest memorial of mankind’s 
existence, as we are told, that our race can leave behind 
it on earth? Or are we, as Tolstoy so impressively main- 
tained, the victims of a great collective hallucination, 
a delusion as mad as the madnesses, religious or other, 
by which whole nations and whole ages have often 
been obsessed? Even the high priests of this established 
Shakespeare worship seem to betray, now and then, 
an uneasy consciousness of something equivocal about 
the object of their devotion; of things to be hushed up, 
and the need of whitewash. 
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II 

The statue, indeed, looks all right—there he stands, the 
great poet of Great Britain, and the volume he holds 
belongs, with the English Bible and the English Prayer 
Book, to the most sacred possessions of our race. In it 
we find the record of his genius, so myriad-minded and 
yet so English, with his joy in the English countryside 
and his appreciation of the bluff, honest qualities which 
make the inhabitants of this island what they are. 
He has, indeed, suffered much, has been through a 
time when the sorrows of the world have pressed heavily 
on his soul; but even in this dark period he never lost 
the fundamental sanity of his view of life; and his last 
years were spent in an atmosphere of reconciliation 
and quiet happiness, in the golden glow of an opulent 
and serene sunset of the spirit. 

But the whitewash, alas, will keep flaking off and 
leave unsightly patches—the sordid money-lending, for 
instance, and the petty lawsuits which occupied the 
evening of his years, and the second-best bedstead he 
bequeathed to his wife, just when that sun was about 
to set. We can explain away this bedstead of his last 
bequest, as we can also explain away his indiscreet 
marriage to its occupant in his early years; but what 
are we to say about the sonnets he kept on writing, 
those brutal sonnets to the Dark Lady, and the senti- 
mental sonnets to the Lovely Boy? The story Shakespeare 
recounts of his moral, or his immoral, predicament 
between these ‘two loves’ of his must be smothered-up 
in the public interest; the business of proving and re- 
proving, and proving over again, that our great English 
poet cannot possibly be supposed to mean what he so 
frankly tells us, has almost become a national industry. 
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And then, too, there is Shakespeare’s obscenity—the 
bawdy jokes he is so fond of making. Luckily, it is only 
the specialist who knows how much obscenity there is 
in Shakespeare’s plays, how many passages which seem 
innocent enough, but which are full of dreadful mean- 
ings. ‘He can’t mean that!’ the shocked reader exclaims; 
but, dear reader, he does mean it, and his meaning, 
if you are a nice-minded person, will take away your’ 
breath. The late Poet Laureate tried to palliate this 
offence on the grounds that Shakespeare was compelled 
against his will to season in this gross way the plays he 
wrote for his gross audience; but Mr. Bridges does not 
explain the recondite improprieties which must have 
been far above the vulgar apprehension, and the in- 
decencies with which he spiced the sugared sonnets 
written for his private friends. A gross age, no doubt, 
but Sidney and Spenser wrote no sonnets of this kind. 
Even worse than this ithyphallic fun in which Shake- 
speare so plainly delighted, is the evidence of a more 
distressing kind of sex-preoccupation, by which, during 
a certain period of his life, he seems to have been ob- 
sessed—a kind of sex-hysteria, showing itself in obscene 
railings which sound like the incoherent outbursts of an 
unbalanced mind, driven almost to madness by a 
loathing and horror for men and women and their 
natural intercourse together. 

Difficult also to explain away is the moral callousness 
which Shakespeare often shows, not only in the physical 
atrocities he sometimes exhibits on the stage—the ‘Out, 
vile jelly!’, for instance, of Gloucester’s blinding—but 
in the moral outrages he perpetrates upon our feelings— 
the way he pardons, or rather ignores, unpardonable 
things; mates his heroines to dastards, and brings more 
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than one of his plays by an ugly bed-trick to an ugly 
conclusion. It is impossible to get rid of the suspicion 
that of all great artists Shakespeare was the most com- 
pletely devoid of all artistic conscience; that he was 
perfectly willing to make any sacrifice for the sake of 
stage-effect, money, and popular applause. 


III 


It is not considerations of this kind, however, which 
make me hesitate before reading Shakespeare. His hasty 
marriage does not disconcert me, nor the money-lending 
nor the bedstead; I don’t mind the obscenity, I rather 
like it; and in the sonnets I find a sex-predicament 
described which psycho-analysis has taught us to regard 
as not at all unusual. Although, as a matter of personal 
taste, I prefer artists like Virgil or Milton, who love 
their art and seek to attain perfection in it, I am not 
too narrow-minded to enjoy the careless prodigality of 
the great purveyors who employ their gifts in catering 
for the public. Great art is great art, in whatever work- 
shop it is fashioned and for however mercenary a pur- 
pose. Moliére and Scott and Dickens wrote for the 
market, and many of the immortal painters of the 
Renaissance actually kept shops, in which they turned 
out their masterpieces in the ordinary way of business. 

What, however, does make me uneasy is a certain 
misgiving—not about Shakespeare, but about myself. 
Granted that his work deserves all the praise which 
has been lavished on it, are we in the fitting mood just 
now to appreciate that splendour? We are all the children 
of our age: we cannot help it; and in the East wind 
which prevails to-day have we the high spirits to enjoy 
Shakespeare’s boisterous fun? Shall we not find our 
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ears out of tune for his sweet music; and may not his 
pretty boy-and-girl romances seem rather insipid to our 
taste? And, above all, will the pathos of his tragedies 
still move us; and if it does move us, will it not be in a 
way that we resent? 

Pathos, the power of touching our tender feelings, 
has always been one of the great gifts of the greatest 
writers; there is noble pathos in Homer, in Virgil, and 
in Dante, and again and again in the voices of our 
greatest novelists the sound of a sob is heard.1 None 
of our modern writers dares, however, to touch that 
string: we are lacking in the sensibility which responds 
to such appeals. Now, Shakespeare is certainly the most 
moving of all writers, the greatest master of pathos the 
world has ever known. No one can wring the heart as 
he wrings it; and I must confess that I find the harrowing 
scenes in Shakespeare, like the scene between Arthur 
and Hubert in King John, or the slaughter of Macduff’s 
children, or the deaths of Lear and Desdemona, intoler- 
able—I cannot bear them; and even scenes which are 
not quite so harrowing: the grief of Constance, for 
instance, or Ophelia’s madness, I find ‘shy-making’, 
to use a new-invented phrase. 

Perhaps the Elizabethans were made of sterner stuff 
than we are, and did not mind being hit below the belt, 
or perhaps they wore their belts lower than we wear 


1 How highly this gift of pathos was esteemed by the Victorian 
novelists is illustrated by an anecdote which Leslie Stephen recounts 
with no ironic intention. When George Eliot, he tells us, had shown 
in her first story that she could write good dialogue, it was still a 
question whether she had the command of pathos. The doubt was 
settled, however, by her description of the last illness of Mrs. Barton. 
She and Lewes both wept over this scene, and Lewes kissed her, 
exclaiming: ‘I think your pathos is better than your fun.’ 
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them. Or it may be that our inability to enjoy such 
appeals to the emotions is due to some temporary 
exasperation of the spirit from which the spirit will 
recover. Or, I sometimes wonder, may it not be the 
inevitable effect of modern science on our modern 
world outlook? If remorse and agony and vehement 
passion are regarded no longer as moral, but as patho- 
logical phenomena, how can those who so regard them 
be moved by the pity and terror on which, as Aristotle 
said, tragedy is based? Have we lost, in fact, the tragic 
sense of life? We may feel that life is meaningless and 
hateful, we may be exasperated to desperation by it; 
but when from our desolate vision of the cosmos 
we turn to Shakespeare’s glowing and highly-coloured 
world, full of tragedies and triumphs, of vehement will 
and ardour and agony, may it not seem a tempest in 
an inconsiderable cup which it is superfluous for us to 
augment with our tears? 


IV 


All these fine reasons which I allege to myself for not 
reading Shakespeare are, however, I know quite well, 
little more than rationalizations, as they are called, of 
indolence; high-sounding excuses in which my dread 
of the difficulty of the task seeks to hide its head. For 
plays, unlike novels, demand close attention, a certain 
effort of the mind and the imagination; and Shakespeare’s 
plays, above all, require study: his vocabulary is full of 
obsolete words and idioms; and his writing, especially 
in the later plays, is sometimes so involved and obscure, 
so rapid and abrupt, that we cannot understand it. 
To read and only half-comprehend what one is reading 
hardly seems a satisfactory method of perusal; while to 
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pause and consult a glossary and pore over one note 
after another fatigues and distracts the attention. And 
even these notes of the annotators will often add to our 
embarrassment. Every line and every word in the text 
of Shakespeare has been exposed to the fiercest light 
of criticism; and his commentators have discovered, for 
the confusion of the perplexed reader, almost innumer- 
able difficulties which he would never have noticed. 
for himself. 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen— 


when Amiens addresses the winter wind these words, 
or when Feste sings: 


Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
or the Duke, in Twelfth Night, says of music: 


Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die, 


the common reader is perplexed to learn that these 
simple lines present problems difficult to solve, and that 
when Hamlet calls the King ‘a pajock’, or Theseus 
speaks of his ‘sanded’ hounds, or Lorenzo of the 
‘patines of bright gold’ which inlay the floor of heaven, 
no one knows exactly what they mean. 

And we are told, also, that when we think we are 
reading Shakespeare we may not be reading him at 
all. His authorship of several of the plays assigned to 
him is doubtful; and even of those which are esteemed 
the most authentic we possess no authentic text, and 
cannot be sure of the accuracy of a single line. They 
have come down to us in a state of manifest and admitted 
corruption: all we possess is a set of prompt-books used 
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by a particular troupe of actors for a particular audience. 
And, worse than all this, the view has come to be widely 
held that Shakespeare seldom wrote original plays: that 
it was his business rather to re-cast and furbish up old 
plays already in the repertory of his theatre; and that 
in the text of these, as we possess them, there remains not 
only much of the writing of their first authors, but layer 
after layer of subsequent additions. How far this process 
of disintegration of Shakespeare’s text is a valid one, 
and to what results it may lead us, no one at present 
can possibly say. The battle between the disintegrators 
and the defenders of the accepted text, ‘foliolators, 
growing desperate in their doomed undertaking’—so 
they are described by their opponents—is raging just 
now more fiercely than ever. 

Even more formidable are the barriers which another 
set of critics have erected between Shakespeare and his 
readers. Shakespeare’s plays, they tell us, were not 
written to be read but acted, and to read them is to 
miss their true significance and meaning. They are 
performances, designed for the eyes and ears of their 
spectators, moving pageants of action, sound, and colour; 
the texts we possess are like operatic scores: to read one 
of these is at the best but reading the score of an opera 
and trying to hum its tunes. And even if we do succeed 
in re-creating in imagination the play as a stage per- 
formance, our difficulties are by no means over. The 
stage of Shakespeare’s time was so totally different from 
the stage as we know it, that we distort and disfigure 
his plays if we place them upon our stage, whether in 
imagination or actual performance. To understand 
Shakespeare, therefore, we must not only fit ourselves 
out with Elizabethan eyes and ears, but must reconstruct 
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for ourselves the Elizabethan stage and master the art 
of stagecraft as it was practised in Shakespeare’s time. 
But, as this is at present impossible, and, indeed, may 
always be so, since our knowledge of the Elizabethan 
stage is, and is likely to remain, very incomplete, any 
attempt to re-create the tunes of Shakespeare’s scores 
is like an attempt to recover the music of ancient instru- 
ments without knowing what sounds they actually did’ 
emit. 

Obviously, I tell myself, it is impossible to read 
Shakespeare: the undertaking is beyond the capacity 
of anyone at present. 


V 


In one of his letters, Henry James describes how ignobly 
fond he had grown of not travelling: ‘to keep up not 
doing it’, he writes, ‘is in itself for me the most thrilling 
of adventures’. So, also, not to read Shakespeare, not 
to travel into his kingdom, but to creep up to the frontiers 
and lurk there, terrified by the thought of the dangers 
I might encounter if I crossed it, has become for me 
a thrilling, if somewhat ignoble, adventure. 

It may sound absurd to speak of dangers in connection 
with a region which, in spite of a few geographical 
uncertainties, is so written-up in handbooks, so betrod 
by tourists, so well provided with beaten roads and 
signposts and official guides. But it is a region, neverthe- 
less, full of dark pitfalls for the mind; tangled thickets 
there are of significant, as well as textual interpre- 
tation; mazes of thought in which many wander and 
find no issue, and many paths whitened by the bleaching 
bones of critics. On one side of the beaten track, with 
its charabancs full of tourists, lies the abyss of the great 
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Dark Period; on the other, the Serbonian sonnet-bog, 
in which armies whole have sunk; while the attempt 
to reconcile the poetry which Shakespeare wrote with 
the prose of the extremely prosaic life he led is apt to 
derange the minds of those who undertake it. Shaken 
and appalled by the thought of this Apollo as an actor 
and jovial stage-manager in a little old London theatre— 
a mere bare room with a blanket for a curtain—this 
demi-god serenely running a popular show and raking in 
the pennies—this thought stupefies them, and they are 
seized with a kind of vertigo. Of the inhabitants of the 
insane asylums of Great Britain it has been calculated 
that, after the religious maniacs, the two next largest 
classes consist of those who rave about the Royal Family, 
or those who, by thinking about Shakespeare, have 
unhinged their brains. 

A great divine of the Elizabethan age describes in 
one of his sermons a region in the East, in Georgia, 
which was so immersed all day in gloom that no one 
could see his own hand within its borders; those who 
dwelt upon its outskirts could hear, he said, the noise 
of cocks crowing, horses neighing, and the cries of human 
beings, but not one of them dared to venture in for fear 
of losing his way in that land of eternal darkness. Thus 
the cries of the distracted inhabitants sometimes reach 
us from the dark realm of Shakespeare interpretation. 
We hear the bleating of idiotic adorers and the eternal 
swish of their whitewash brushes; the war-cries of the 
Southamptonites and the Pembrokians as they rush 
upon each other, and the grunts and porcine ululations 
of those vast herds of Baconian believers. 


+I do not wish, however, to speak with any disrespect of that view 
of the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays which is so firmly held by 
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And then from across those borders there float the 
echoes of an aerial music: ‘Sigh no more, ladies, sigh 
no more’; ‘What is love? ’tis not hereafter’; ‘Come 
away, come away, death’—these words echo in our 
ears; and often the mere gleam of a Shakespearean 
phrase lights up with a sudden illumination the alien 
page on which we find it. 

Critics have more than once noticed the extraordinary 
effect of Shakespeare in quotation: how his words 
possess beyond all other words a potency, and exert a 
spell which thrills our imagination. The marvellous 
first lines of certain plays: 


If music be the food of love, play on— 
When shall we three meet again— 


In sooth, I know not why I am so sad— 


Such lines open for me portals into realms of beauty 
and fear and strangeness; a kind of longing, a home- 
sickness for that world of the imagination grows upon 
me as I recall the impressions of my former visits. What, 
on a mind grown older, will be the effect, I ask myself, 
of an experience which in earlier years had been so 
passionate, so intense? Shall I find disillusion there, 
or a richer and more profound appreciation? Youth 
is the time for the adventures of the body, but age for 
the triumphs of the mind; and no triumph of the 
mind can be greater than that of reaching a peak 
of speculation, and of obtaining thence a view, clear 
and luminous and comprehensive, of some half-explored 
officers in the Navy and the Army, by more than one of His 
Majesty’s judges, and is corroborated by the authority of Mark Twain, 


Bismarck, John Bright, the late Mr. Crump, K.C., and several 
thoughtful baronets. 
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region—of grasping a problem so vast and complex as 
that which the phenomenon we call Shakespeare 
presents. I cannot, of course, hope to solve this problem, 
but I may arrive at least at a clearer conception of what 
the problem really is; and I shall certainly discover 
what Shakespeare means to me: what, when sitting alone 
with my ears shut to all the reverberations of his fame, 
I really think and feel about him. My cup may not be 
a big one, but it is my own; what, I wonder, shall I find 
in it when I have once more dipped it into that rushing 
stream of sound? ‘How dull it is’, as the old Ulysses says 
in Tennyson’s poem, ‘to pause, to make an end!’ The 
‘ocean which is Shakespeare’ lies before me; ‘There 
gloom the dark broad seas.’ I grow eager to undertake 
this voyage of great adventure; and with the wise 
consideration of an experienced voyager I begin to 
overhaul my gear and pack my bag. 


VI 


There are travellers who prefer to journey with no map 
to guide them, and readers who are contemptuous 
of books about books. They gain no profit, they say, 
by looking at things through the eyes of others. But 
this impromptu, uninstructed way of exposing oneself 
to masterpieces and of grasping at them in spontaneous 
leaps of feeling, is, I have learnt from experience, a 
poor way of learning to enjoy them. The first surprise 
and flush of prompt delight is, of course, of great, perhaps 
the greatest, value; but a true appreciation is based on 
something more than feeling: it demands that we should 
not only enjoy, but understand, our pleasure; should 
learn the esthetic reasons for it, and learn also all we 
can about the origins and environment of the monu- 
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ments and masterpieces on which we gaze. To under- 
stand them we must know their place in history, and 
their relative position among other masterpieces. And 
I at least find that my vision of the things I like is 
greatly enhanced and clarified by seeing them reflected 
in the luminous minds of other people. The debt I owe 
to the great interpreters of literature is far too large to 
allow me to join in the common abuse of critics: they 
have given me ears, they have given me eyes, they have 
taught me—and have taught all of us really—the best 
way of appreciating excellence, and how and where to 
find it. How many sights unguided travellers pass by! 
how many beauties readers of great works will miss, if 
they refuse to read the books about them! 

Thousands and thousands of books have been written 
about Shakespeare, and most of them are mad. These 
books are all very much alike in form and method. 
Each author begins by a sane and sensible exposure 
of the folly of his predecessors; and then, little by 
little, in hints and intimations, he begins to develop 
some delusion of his own. Strange interpretations, some- 
times cryptograms, appear at first in furtive footnotes, 
and then flourish in the text; until at last the writer 
proclaims to the world his great discovery with shouts 
of maniacal exultation. 

Luckily, however, all those who have written about 
Shakespeare have not lost their reason: there is a select 
library of wise and sane and scholarly books on the 
subject. 

Of these wise books about Shakespeare, which I pack 
up to take with me for my expedition, the first that 
I choose, and all wise travellers should choose, is Dr. A. CG. 
Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy (Macmillan)—a book 
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which, in spite of a certain amount of over-subtle interpre- 
tation now somewhat out of date, remains one of the 
greatest masterpieces of English criticism. I take, too, 
Swinburne’s beautiful and wayward volume, A Study 
of Shakespeare (Heinemann); and Coleridge, of course, 
travels with me. He is often an almost intolerable 
companion, but the ‘flashes of his dark lantern’ are 
often more illuminating than those of any other light. 
I pack up also the two volumes of Mr. Granville-Barker’s 
Prefaces to Shakespeare (Sidgwick & Jackson), and only 
wish that more of these invaluable essays were printed; 
I take also Barrett Wendell’s William Shakespeare (Dent), 
and two small volumes which have been published 
recently, John Bailey’s Shakespeare (Longmans), and 
Mr. Mackail’s Approach to Shakespeare (Oxford Press). 
For biographies, I have with me Walter Raleigh’s brief 
Life in the English Men of Letters Series, and the longer 
one of Joseph Quincey Adams, A Life of William Shakespeare 
(Constable), which saves me the burden of Sidney Lee’s 
portentous biography. Of books by foreigners I pack 
up Schiiking’s Character Problems in Shakespeare's Plays 
(Harrap), and the great volume of George Brandes, 
William Shakespeare (Heinemann), which Professor Herford 
has described as being, ofall recent books on Shakespeare, 
‘the richest in wit and temperament, in luminous apercgus 
and dangerous assumptions, in felicitous suggestion and 
fascinating error.’ Of the other books which I have 
found useful I give the list in an Appendix. 

What exactly is the debt which we owe to the critics 
of Shakespeare, to the great succession of scholars and 
investigators who in the last one hundred and fifty years 
have so minutely studied his works? It is a debt surely 
beyond almost all computation. To take one point alone, 
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there is the ascertainment, within narrow limits, of the 
chronological order in which he wrote his plays. This im- 
mense discovery, due to the accumulated labour through 
many years, of many students, throws a great illumination 
upon Shakespeare’s growth and the development of his 
powers. He appears before us, no longer as an unnatural, 
full-blown wonder, but as an artist like other artists, find- 
ing his way step by step from promise to performance, 
from bungling experiment to final achievement. 

In the study of painting it has been found that the 
dating of a painter’s pictures, and the chronological 
arrangement of all his works, not only provides a stand- 
point from which to view his work and study the growth 
of his gifts as an ordered whole, but also enables the 
art-researcher to detect in early work the foreshadowings 
of future achievement, the promise, before it has 
reached maturity, of what he has to give. In the same 
way, by the dating of Shakespeare’s plays our modern 
conception of his total achievement is, in comparison 
with that of the eighteenth century, immensely clarified, 
deepened, and enriched. We see the whole body of his 
plays, as Mr. Mackail has said, ‘as an organic unity with 
continuous life, with diversity of operations, but one spirit’. 
‘He becomes solid and continuous: the planes come out, 
the lines of growth tell, the methods manifest themselves.’ 

When, therefore, I begin to read Shakespeare again, 
I pay no attention to the grotesque arrangement, taken 
from the folio, of the plays, but follow the chronological 
order, which, with certain slight variations, is to be 
found in any handbook. 
1Dowden’s Primer (Macmillan), Masefield’s little volume in the 


Home University Library, Mr. John Bailey’s recent book, or, in my 
opinion the best of all, Barrett Wendell’s William Shakespeare. (Dent). 
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My first reading is irresponsible and rapid, and I find 
it altogether delightful. How easy it is to read Shake- 
speare; why, I tell myself, there is nothing easier in the 
world! All the great plays are obviously authentic; 
almost all the great passages perfectly perspicuous, and 
if they are not it doesn’t seem to matter. Reading, as 
Dr. Johnson advised, with total disregard of all the 
commentators, the barriers and bogys disappear, the 
dangers which had terrified me fade away. Passing over 
the plays written in his apprenticeship, I begin with 
what was probably his first masterpiece and real success, 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, written, as it is generally 
supposed, about 1594. 

Once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s musick .. . 
That very time I saw, but thou couldst not, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west, 
And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts; 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the wat’ry moon, 
And the imperial vote’ress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 
Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 
It fell upon a little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it, Love-in-idleness. 
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Who, the critics ask, was this mermaid on the dolphin’s 
back? Was she, as Warburton asserted, and Johnson 
agreed, Mary Queen of Scots, and the dolphin her 
husband, the Dauphin and afterwards the King of 
France? Was she literally seated on his back—which 
must have been uncomfortable—or, as one critic sug- 
gests, merely ‘backing’ and supporting him? Her ‘dulcet 
and harmonious breath’—does that describe her alluring 
Scottish accent; and the stars that shot madly from their 
spheres to listen to that accent—are these the English 
lords who lost their heads, and lost them literally, in 
her cause? The ‘fair vestal throned by the west’ was, 
all agree, that elderly spinster, Queen Elizabeth, who 
quenched with her chaste beams the fiery dart of Cupid. 
But who was this young Cupid? Was he the. Duke of 
Anjou, or the middle-aged Earl of Leicester, and if so, 
was the ‘little western flower’ Amy Robsart, or his third 
wife, Lettice Knollys? 

I do not try to solve these important problems, for 
what is the meaning of a poem after all, but a pretext 
for fine poetry? If that meaning be involved in haze, 
may not the poetry be all the finer for it? So, above the 
silvery mists of this Dream of the moon and midnight, 
I leap, as it were from mountain peak to mountain peak, 
to the three other great plays of this first period— 
Romeo and fuliet, Richard I, and The Merchant of Venice. 
From the second period I pick out both the Henry the 
Fourth plays and the three golden comedies—Much Ado, 
Twelfth Night, and As You Like It. From these I pass on 
to the six great tragedies in their supposed order— 
Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Antony and 
Cleopatra, and with these read the tragic comedy, Measure 
for Measure. And then, of course, come the romances of 
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his fourth, and last, period—Cymbeline, the Winter’s Tale, 
and The Tempest. 

When, however, by this rapid, irresponsible survey 
I have again fixed in my mind the main features and 
great landmarks of this region, I find that I must retrace 
my steps for a more accurate and detailed exploration. 
I re-read the nineteen masterpieces with more careful 
attention, and enrich my impressions by means of the 
interpretations of the great critics. I observe all sorts 
of fascinating details which had escaped my observation, 
for Shakespeare is an unimaginably subtle writer, ‘subtle 
past man’s thought’, and anyone possessed with the 
notion that he who runs may read will miss many of the 
most delicate touches of his art. 

Thus, to give a few among many instances, I at least 
had never paid attention to the brief scene in Measure 
for Measure (II, 111), between Juliet and the Duke, until 
I read how Mr. Bridges declared that even this short 
scene, ‘where the Duke, graciously playing the con- 
fessor’s role, finds himself at every professional move 
baffled and checkmated by the briefest possible replies 
of a loving, modest and true heart, till he is rebuffed 
into a Christlike sympathy, appears to me a masterpiece 
which, in its kind, no other dramatist can have equalled.’ 
Nor had I noticed for myself how (Act V, i) the same 
Duke found it harder to pardon Lucio, who had wounded 
his vanity, than Angelo, who had been driven into 
attempted outrage and murder by cruelty and lust. 
Another instance may be mentioned: a scene in the first 
part of Henry IV (II, i), of which Brandes writes: 


‘No sooner has the rebellion been hatched in the 
royal palace than the second act opens with a scene in 
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an inn-yard on the Dover road. It is just daybreak; 
some Carriers cross the yard with their lanterns, going 
to the stable to saddle their horses; they hail each 
other, gossip, and tell each other how they have passed 
the night. Not a word do they say about Prince Henry 
or Falstaff; they talk of the price of oats, and of how 
‘This house is turned upside down since Robin Ostler 
died.’ Their speeches have nothing to do with the 
action: they merely sketch its locality and put the 
audience in tune for it; but seldom in poetry has so 
much been effected in so few words. The night sky, 
with Charles’s wain ‘over the new chimney’, the 
flickering gleam of the lanterns in the dirty yard, the 
fresh air of the early dawn, the misty atmosphere, the 
mingled odour of damp peas and beans, of bacon and 
ginger, all comes straight home to our senses. The 
situation takes hold of us with all the irresistible force 
of reality.’ 


I quote this passage as but one example among many 
of scenes in Shakespeare’s most familiar masterpieces 
which a reader—at least a reader like myself—may 
easily overlook until his attention is called by some fine 
critic like Dr. Brandes to the interest and significance. 

After his masterpieces, I read in their chronological 
order Shakespeare’s first attempts, and his many pot- 
boilers, looking out for the splendid passages and scenes 
which are to be found in them. I read also the plays 
which are supposed to be only his in part, listening for 


1 Of the eighteen inferior plays of the Shakespeare canon, seven are 
the plays of his apprenticeship, Titus Andronicus (if he wrote it), the 
three Henry VI plays, Love’s Labour’s Lost, the Comedy of Errors, and 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona. Three others, The Taming of the Shrew, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, and All’s Well that Ends Well, read like 
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the sound of his great authentic voice breaking in upon 
the thin tinkle of his collaborators.1 

In this second reading I read all the notes of some 
easily-handled and annotated edition—the Arden edition 
(Methuen), though the volumes are of unequal value, 


obvious pot-boilers, and the historical plays, Richard III, King John, 
and Henry V may also be placed, perhaps, in this category; Timon 
of Athens seems only to be partly Shakespeare’s, and Pericles and 
Henry VIII were obviously written in collaboration. Troilus and 
Cressida, though plainly written by Shakespeare, is, in spite of the 
splendid passages, a most unpleasant play. About Coriolanus there 
is a great difference of opinion, but I cannot regard it as one of 
Shakespeare’s masterpieces. 


1The most famous instance of this occurs at the beginning of the 
third act of Pericles, where, after such doggerel lines as 
So up and down the poor ship drives, 
The lady shrieks, and well a-near 
Does fall in travail with her fear, 
‘the full swell’ (I quote Mr. Mackail) ‘of the incomparable Shake- 
spearean verse breaks on us with ‘‘Thou God of this great vast, 
rebuke these surges’’.’ There is no thrill in the whole of Shakespeare, 
this fine critic says, that is greater than what we feel when we 
suddenly hear this voice. Then also there are the plays falsely 
ascribed to Shakespeare, which Professor Tucker Brooke has col- 
lected in his admirable Shakespeare Apocrypha (Oxford Press) — 
another book that all Shakespeare readers should possess. When we 
look for gleams of Shakespeare among these spurious plays, the 
same thrills may stir us, and they are all the more thrilling because 
we cannot be sure that they are his. I like to think that Shakespeare 
wrote, in The Two Noble Kinsmen, Emilia’s prayer to Diana: 
O sacred, shadowy, cold and constant Queen, 
Abandoner of revels, mute, contemplative, 
and I am certain that no one but Shakespeare could have written 
Arcite’s invocation to the God of War: 
O Great Corrector of enormous times, 
Shaker of o’er-rank states, thou grand decider 
Of dusty and old titles, that heal’st with blood 
The earth when it is sick, and cur’st the world 
O’ th’ pleurisy of people. 
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I find the best—and try to master the meaning of the 
obscure passages. But soon the madness is upon me; and 
I proceed still further in this adventure which has no 
end. My next plunge is into one immense volume after 
another of Dr. Furness’s great Variorum edition (Lippin- 
cott). Here is a feast of reading enough to fill a lifetime— 
the accumulated essays and interpretations and con- 
troversies of hundreds of past critics. I find of the utmost 
fascination these ponderous volumes, where a few lines 
of the text hardly raise their heads above the mad seas 
of comment at their base; and where sometimes a single 
phrase is followed by twenty or thirty pages in which 
critics fly at each other’s throats. Dr. Furness accumu- 
lates these records of wild absurdity; and then raising 
his head like Neptune, with his own calm wisdom, 
rebukes these surges. Here also one can bewilder one’s 
reason with the great insoluble cruxes of the Shake- 
spearean text—the ‘dram of eale’, the ‘drink up eisel’, 
the ‘good kissing carrion’ of Hamlet, the ‘runaway’s 
eyes’ of Juliet; and believe, and then disbelieve, and 
then believe again in Theobald’s perfect, but perhaps 
too perfect, ‘babbled of green fields’. 


VII 


Now that I have returned from this journey into Shake- 
speare’s world, this plunge into the sea of books about 
him, I feel impelled, like other travellers and voyagers, 
to exhibit the spoils I have brought back with me. 
No one, it has been said, should write about Shakespeare 
without a special licence; but although I do not hope 
to procure any such licence from the pundits, I cannot 
resist the temptation to describe the deep impression 
which this adventure has left upon me. I shall at least 
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clarify my own experience; and my unlicensed essay 
may be of use to other unprofessional readers like 
myself. Many people, as it has been said, read in Shake- 
speare, but few really read him; but I can at least boast 
that I have performed this feat. 

To anyone who reads the works of Shakespeare in 
their chronological order, from 1592, when at the age 
of twenty-eight he began, as far as we know, to write, 
till the date (1607) of Antony and Cleopatra (for after this 
date his five remaining years of authorship show a 
certain decline, amidst all their splendour)—to any 
such reader the first impression must be that he has 
watched a growth of genius more astounding than any 
other which the world ever witnessed. In this supreme 
period of fifteen years—and Sainte-Beuve has defined 
the span of fifteen years as the period in the life of a 
great genius during which he produces his greatest 
work—in this brief period Shakespeare rises like a Jinn 
from a bottle till he seems to fill the sky. His early 
compositions, though written at an age much older 
than the age at which Keats and Shelley had produced 
sv much of their finest work, betray no signs of over- 
whelming power. The two long poems, composed when 
he was nearly thirty—that ‘couple of ice-houses’, as 
Hazlitt called them, are pedantic studies of lust, without 
the least evidence of a dramatic gift—they are poetry 
not unlike that of Drayton and Daniel, samples of good, 
sound, but uninspired Elizabethan verse. Yet two signs 
of power they do reveal: first of all that rich sensuous- 
ness and, indeed, sensuality which is almost a necessary 
part of great artistic endowment, for no art, as Goethe 
said, can afford to dispense with sensuality—and with 
this, and due, no doubt, to this, a richness and concrete- 
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ness of imagery and sense-impressions. A sensuous love 
of words they also show, and a meticulous care in the 
choice of phrases, a love of literary polish, and a laborious 
effort to acquire that mastery of language, which, to 
the artist whose medium of expression it is, must be the 
first and most essential endowment—or acquirement— 
of all. 
VIll 


There are two main methods of attaining excellence in 
writing, two ways of attempting to reach the peaks of 
Parnassus. The poet may attempt to fly thither on the 
wings of meaning, hoping that his high thoughts will 
float him aloft; or he may, step by step, cut his way 
thither with toil and labour. He may—to change the 
metaphor—begin by pressing out the juice of meaning, 
and then find a receptacle to hold it; or the goldsmith’s 
art may be his first preoccupation: he may carve and 
chisel and adorn his work with jewels, till at last the 
wine of imaginative meaning may begin to fill the 
empty, elaborated cup. Shakespeare’s early work shows 
that this latter method was his method. At the age of 
thirty he was still a euphuist, a lover of words for the 
sake of words, delighting in their sounds and rhymes 
and overtones, in ‘taffeta phrases, silken terms precise’, 
and, like Armado in his early play, 


One whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony. 


Of all that wealth of poetic emotion seeking to find 
expression, that mass of brooding thought we are aware 
of in the early work of poets like Shelley and Words- 
worth, there is no trace; we find at first in Shakespeare 
little more than a delight in verbal experiment and an 
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unusual sensibility to the expressive and musical qualities 
of words. 

Once, and once only in the history of a people, there 
comes a divine moment when its speech seems to those 
who write it a new-found wonder; when its words are 
fresh with the dew of the morning upon them, when 
its language is in a plastic state, unstereotyped, unhack- 
neyed, unexploited; and it is at this moment that the 
one supreme poet appears; for no form of speech seems 
rich enough to provide material for more than a single 
poet of this rank. 

Such a supreme poet Shakespeare became; in the 
great linguistic ferment of the fifteen-nineties he made 
himself the great lord of language, the most articulate 
of human beings. 

Emerson describes how he once went to see the Hamlet 
of a famous actor, and how all that he remembered of 
this great tragedian was simply his question to the Ghost: 


What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon? 


This enchantment of language, which for Emerson 
blotted out the stage, the actor and the drama, is for 
some spectators or readers of Shakespeare’s plays the 
most potent spell which they cast upon him. Of Troilus 
and Cressida they will remember the lines: 


I stalk about her door, 
Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks, 
Staying for waftage. 
Or from Tzmon, 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy grave-stone daily. 
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It may almost seem to such word-intoxicated readers 
as if Shakespeare sometimes used his plays merely for 
the opportunities they gave him for this lyric utterance; 
he turns the martial Othello and the savage Macbeth into 
supreme poets; he places, moreover, incongruously great 
verse in the mouth of any prosaic character who happens 
to be at hand, like Queen Gertrude’s aria on Ophelia’s 
death, or those lines of dark magic which he makes the 
thin lips of Iago utter: 


Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrops of the world. 


But of this miracle of magic phrasing he shows few 
signs at first. His earliest plays are written in the common 
poetic diction of his time—that style of the day which, 
as Swinburne says, all great poets begin by writing, 
and lesser poets write all their lives. In the earlier 
historical plays, where Shakespeare’s authorship is 
disputed, it is impossible to discriminate by any criterion 
of style which parts are of his composition. In the powerful 
rhetoric and plangent declamation of certain passages 
in these plays we seem to be first aware of Shakespeare’s 
gift of language; but it is only in the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, with the song ‘Who is Silvia’, with the line: 


The uncertain glory of an April day, 


and the passage about the brook that makes sweet music 
as it strays, that his power over words becomes a magic 
power, and we become aware of that gift of lyric utter- 
ance which was the first of his gifts to reach maturity, 
and which in his next comedy, the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, written only a year or two afterwards, flashes 
up in a flood as from an inexhaustible fountain. 
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Of the great poetry in the other great plays of this 
period, in Richard II, in Romeo and Fuliet, and in the 
three golden Comedies which followed, I need not 
speak; this middle style of Shakespeare’s poetry, could 
it be imitated, would be the most perfect model and 
absolute pattern of what poetry should be. But it cannot 
be imitated: unlike Aeschylus or Virgil or Dante or 
Milton, Shakespeare has no mannerisms: we recognize 
his lines only by their supreme felicity, their ‘effortless 
power’, as it has been well described, ‘and their incom- 
parable sweetness’. This ‘honey-tongued sweetness’ of 
Shakespeare’s wood-notes wild was what most delighted 
his contemporaries; it is the quality of his verse they 
always notice; the blackbird’s fluting, and the divine 
airs, which he, like Mozart, seems to have caught from 
heaven, can never lose, any more than the blackbird’s 
song or Mozart’s music can lose, their enchantment, 
even in our disenchanted ears. 

The Merchant of Venice is not for many lovers of 
Shakespeare one of their favourite plays. Its theatri- 
cality and stage-effectiveness puts a cheat upon them 
which they afterwards resent. But the other day, when 
I happened to look into it—‘The moon shines bright’ — 
these first words of the last act put a kind of magic on me: 


In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise,’ — 
‘In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage,’ — 


when Lorenzo and Jessica were out-nighting each other 
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in such a night as this, what could I do but go on enjoying 
the moonlight and musical enchanted echoes of that 
scene? My old bones and body thrilled and shivered 
for the magical five minutes it took me to read it through. 
If ever again, I said to myself, I am beset by questionings 
of Shakespeare’s genius, this music will recall me from 
my backsliding; will banish from my thoughts these 
doubts. 

By the time he had written Hamlet it would seem as 
if Shakespeare had reached perfection as a poet; as if 
the mastery of the art of language could be carried 
no further point. But as we watch the onrush of his 
genius, one of the things which almost takes away our 
breath is the way he will leap beyond what seems 
perfection to heights above anything we could have 
possibly imagined. After Hamlet, the sweet perfection 
of his verse is more and more replaced by a more 
vehement and vaster music, and by passages illuminated, 
as by flashes of lightning, with phrases of supreme 
simplicity, but of supreme sublimity, in which the 
meaning is no longer set, as it were, to the music and 
patterned to the rhythm of his verse, but creates its 
own rhythm and is the very essence of that rhythm— 
a few words of extreme simplicity, which, transcending 
all rhetoric and poetry, illuminate the darkness of some 
tragic situation and carry with them an unequalled 
sense of strangeness and an almost intolerable poignancy. 


It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul— 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow— 
No, no, no life! 

Thou’lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never! 
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There are poets, it may be, who have written poetry 
as great, or nearly as great as that of Shakespeare, but 
no poet has ever approached the sublimity of phrases 
such as these—in the circle of that great magic none 
dare walk but he. 

IX 

This unprecedented mastery of language is, then, the 
first of Shakespeare’s gifts whose swift development we 
are aware of as we follow the sequence of his works. But 
following close upon this gift of poetic evocation we 
begin, little by little, to be aware of another and even 
more astounding evocatory power—of something which 
is almost new in the history of literature, something which 
is far beyond our analysis, but which we can observe in 
the effect that, as play follows play, it more and more 
amazingly produces. 

The drama has an ancient history, and it had produced 
great masterpieces long before Shakespeare. These 
masterpieces are, of course, the masterpieces of the 
Greek drama; but of more influence in the time of 
Elizabeth were the tragedies of Seneca, which were so 
much studied and imitated in that age. The personages 
who figure in the Greek and Roman plays, and in the 
plays of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, are all more or 
less stage-characters, personages demanded by the 
situation, the embodiments of humours and passions, 
or merely mouthpieces through which the playwright 
speaks. They are, indeed, often ideal types and noble 
inventions, but they have no life of their own apart from 
the play in which they figure; when that is over, they 
cease to exist; they are puppets, if sublime puppets, to 


be put away in the box from which their inventor took 
them. 
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Marlowe and Ben Jonson accepted this classical 
conception of human nature as being composed of 
typical forms, with one dominant trait thrown into 
high relief; their personages are no more than their labels 
imply: they never outrun the requirements of the plays 
in which they appear, and they act up to their descrip- 
tions in all circumstances. Such, indeed, are almost all 
the personages in our modern drama; and, as Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy has said of the characters in the plays of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, ‘we know exactly how they would 
behave in connections which exhibit their classifiable 
characteristics, but apart from contacts which bring 
these out, they disappear from view as human beings.’ 
‘They go,’ to borrow a phrase from the same critic, ‘the 
way of all waxworks.’ 

The characters in the plays of Shakespeare’s earliest 
period are of this description; they are stage dummies, 
and the embodiments of single qualities and simple 
forces. Analysis, as Swinburne says, would be inapplic- 
able to them, for there is nothing in them that we can 
analyse. 

But after Shakespeare’s earliest attempts at drama 
an odd thing happens on the stage; suddenly, among 
the attendants of the great stage dummies, a humble 
figure comes to life; an eye catches our eye, we hear 
the sound of a living voice, and the sense of the stage 
is replaced for a moment by the illusion of reality. 
These real people appear at first in scenes which 
are, for the most part, of no importance; they are but 
embryos and are presented but sketchily at first, like 
Launce and Speed in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 
the Host in that play, who, hiding with Julia as she 
woefully listens to her false lover declare his love to her 
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rival, suddenly awakes with the exclamation: “By my 
halidom, I was fast asleep.’ Almost the earliest! of these 
figures who becomes a living being is the preposterous 
weaver Bottom; soon after him Juliet’s nurse rushes 
upon the stage and fills the scenes in which she appears 
with her full-blown and outrageous vitality.” She is the 
first of that great rout of Shakespeare’s unseemly disre- 
putables, who form so important an element in his plays. 

Shakespeare was always an experimenter; and it 
seems to have occurred to him quite early that it would 
be amusing, and perhaps dramatically effective, to place 
his stage figures, whose rhetorical encounters it was his 
business to dramatize, against a background touched 
here and there by gleams of real life as his audience 
knew it. This theatrical experiment may have been 
suggested to him by the old Miracle Plays, with their 
realistic scenes of contemporary life. The innovation 
was, no doubt, a success from the very beginning; 
Cade’s boastings added liveliness to the second part of 
Henry VI, and the players with their rustic talk in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost and the Dream must have awakened 
amusing memories of many such a rehearsal in the 
country. And how far the early lyric play of Romeo and 
1 Mr. Granville-Barker has, however, pointed out how, in less than 
forty words, Costard, in Love’s Labour’s Lost, transforms the poor 
country curate, Sir Nathaniel (who had attempted to act the part 
of Alexander the Great) from a stage-puppet into a human being— 
and comes himself alive in the process—when he describes him as 
‘a foolish mild man; an honest man, look you, and soon dashed! 


He is a marvellous good neighbour, faith, and a very good bowler; 
but, for Alisander—alas, you see how ’tis—a little o’erparted.’ (V, ii.) 


**The nurse . . . is a triumphant and complete achievement. She 
stands four-square, and lives and breathes in her own right... . 
He will give us nothing completer till he gives us Falstaff.’ (Gran- 
ville-Barker, Prefaces, II, 42.) 
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Juliet is removed from the languid realm of romance 
by setting the romantic down in the midst of the familiar! 
Take away from the operatic hero and heroine the 
characters of flesh and blood which surround them, 
how unsubstantial, as Dowden has remarked, would 
the joy and sorrow of this great tragedy appear! The 
greater abundance and thericher vitality of Shakespeare’s 
living characters marks his growth as a playwright. 
In his earlier plays it is, as I have said, the subsidiary 
characters which are real, characters which are for the 
most part of his own invention, and not to be found in 
the old plays or romances from which he took his 
stories;—they represent the encroachments of real people 
and daily life upon his romantic or melodramatic plots. 
And more and more the real people increase in vividness 
and numbers and begin to push the stage-characters 
aside. In Shakespeare’s earliest masterpiece, the Dream, 
the principal parts are still performed by stock figures; 
the puzzled lovers are indistinguishable from each 
other, while Snug and Snout and Quince and Bottom 
are in the background; but in the Merchant of Venice, 
written a little later, the characters who play the 
principal parts in this fantastic drama, Antonio, Shylock, 
Portia, have become so human and so living, and we 
are so convinced that they are real, that we accept 
everything else as a matter of course: we never stop to 
remark how absurd are the things they do. Equally 
absurd are the stories of the three great central comedies; 
but we think only of Beatrice and Benedick, of Dogberry 
and Verges, of Jaques, Rosalind, of Touchstone and 
Audrey, of Viola, Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, of Maria, Malvolio and Feste. And who remembers 
the plot of the Henry IV plays? A great, gross, immortal 
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creature, a monster of vitality, has burst into them, 
smashing them to pieces. And when the period of great 
tragedy begins, the protagonists and most important 
characters, Brutus, Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, Antony 
and Cleopatra, are the most alive, and engross the 
action; the stock figures fade away, and are hardly 
noticed. 

The increase of Shakespeare’s creative power shows 
itself, not only in the greater number of living people 
he puts upon the stage, and the greater importance of 
the parts they play, but also in the greater depth and 
complexity of their characters. Amid his disreputables 
we see the faces of those candid and fearless maidens, 
Portia, Beatrice, and Rosalind; Falstaff is as subtle as 
any of his later creations; and certain figures, like 
Shylock and Malvolio, assume almost tragic propor- 
tions, and foreshadowing the tormented souls of the 
later tragedies, put the gay music of these comedies a little 
out of tune. In the plays, too, of this period we catch, 
in Richard II and Jaques, glimpses of that brooding 
and melancholy cast of temperament of which later 
Hamlet will prove the full expression. Here also 
Shakespeare achieved, what no one else has ever 
achieved, the creation of characters endowed with 
genius—for Falstaff is a genius, and Mercutio and 
Beatrice are not without an element of the same 
endowment, which will flash out later on, in Hamlet 
and Cleopatra. Another and unique manifestation of 
Shakespeare’s power now makes its appearance, the 
portrayal of the change, the growth or decay of human 
character. We note it first in the change produced in 
Beatrice and Benedick, when their realization of Hero’s 
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tragedy melts all that is hard and frozen in their natures; 
as it is afterwards made more profoundly manifest in 
the change in Macbeth and in Lady Macbeth after 
Duncan’s murder, in Othello after his mind is poisoned 
by Iago, and, above all, in the magnificent redemption 
of Lear—the contrast between his brutal arrogance at 
first, and, when he awakes-from his madness, his divine 
humility of soul. 

There is yet another aspect of Shakespeare’s power in 
which, among all character creators who followed in 
his footsteps, he stands unique. The people in the works 
of other playwrights or novelists, however living, are 
yet perspicuous beings; we see their motives and under- 
stand them in a way we seldom or never understand 
people in real life. Real people will now and then 
surprise, and even astonish us with what they say and 
do: we can never quite predict their future actions; 
but this element of inexplicability, which at the same 
time invites and eludes analysis, Shakespeare has given 
‘to characters like Falstaff, and Hamlet, and Cleopatra. 
As Dr. Bradley finely says, ‘they are inexhaustible. You 
feel that, if they were alive and you spent your whole 
life with them . . . they would continue every day to 
surprise, perplex, and delight you.’ And they remain 
for us like certain personages in history, like Mary 
Queen of Scots, like Queen Elizabeth, like Napoleon, 
the subject of infinite discussion. Our sense of their 
reality is heightened and quickened by our inability to 
see through them and find any formula to explain them. 
Of all of these characters the most baffling is Hamlet; 
and the fact that we cannot explain him, that he seems 
unable to explain himself, is perhaps what makes this 
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imaginary being seem in a way more real than any real 
person who ever lived.* 

If Shakespeare had died when he had written Hamlet, 
we might have thought that he had reached, at the age 
of thirty-eight, a point beyond which he could go no 
further. But in the great Michelangelesque figures which 
follow, in Othello, Lear, Macbeth, and Cortolanus, he 
brings to life beings of such colossal power, that when 
we turn back to his earlier plays, and gaze at the distance 
we have travelled, we almost grow giddy and are terrified 
by our vertiginous advance. 

There is yet another way in which Shakespeare leapt 
beyond what might have seemed the limits of possible 
achievement. He created a world, not only of human, 
but of non-human beings. There were, as Lamb has 
said, no fairies in our literature before Shakespeare. 


1 The character of Hamlet, Dr. Bradley says, ‘has probably exerted 
a greater fascination, and certainly has been the subject of more 
discussion, than any other in the whole literature of the world’. 
One of the oddest things about the Hamlet problem is the fact that, 
till late in the eighteenth century, no such problem existed, and no 
one took any special interest in Hamlet’s character. The play was 
one of the most popular of Shakespeare’s plays; nearly a score of 
writers mention Hamlet, and some write about him at length. 
But no one finds anything problematic or fascinating in him, or 
anything mysterious in his delay. He is regarded by Dr. Johnson 
and the other critics of the time as a gallant and romantic figure, 
the instrument, and at last the victim of fate. They find nothing 
wrong with him: any fault, if fault there be, is in the play and not 
in the hero. A distinguished American Shakespearean scholar has 
written a paper to show that this view of Hamlet was Shakespeare’s 
view; that the modern morbid psychological conception which has 
so obsessed the world that people could say, as they did say, ‘Ger- 
many is Hamlet!’, ‘Poland is Hamlet!’, is an entirely false concep- 
tion, born of the Romantic Movement, and is, this critic declares, 
‘a blot on the intellectual record of our race’. (E. E. Stoll, Research 
Publications of the University of Minnesota, 1919.) 
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And not only did he invent that race of airy creatures 
who dance and sing in the Dream, but at the end of his 
career he performs, in the full maturity of his powers, 
an even more amazing miracle, and creates beings like 
Ariel and Caliban, who are not human, but who arrest 
and affect us as if they were. 

If we compare the Puck of the earlier period with the 
Ariel of The Tempest, the difference between the two 
cannot escape our notice. Puck is nothing more than a 
type of fairy; while the affectionate, petulant Ariel, 
swift and bright as lightning, is an individual, and yet 
a non-human creature. Caliban is another being of 
this kind, who is endowed with all the reality of a living 
person. 

I have attempted elsewhere! to show the important 
part which Caliban plays in the history of esthetic 
criticism. Art was for long held to be the ‘imitation 
of nature’, the description of what existed, or of what 
people believed to exist; but when Dryden, the convinced 
exponent of this neo-classical theory, came to account 
for Caliban, he said that in Caliban, ‘a person which 
was not in Nature’, but who possessed a character of 
his own, and a ‘language as hobgoblin as his person’, 
Shakespeare had allowed himself ‘a boldness which at 
first sight would appear intolerable’. And yet Shake- 
speare had created him; and from this admission, and 
from the word ‘create’, which Dryden used to describe 
such boldness, we can date the dawning perception of 
the artist’s creative gift, his godlike power, unrecog- 
nized by the ancients, to bring to life imagined people, 
and fashion new, authentic, and yet non-existing worlds. 
We have grown tired of the words ‘create’, ‘creative’, 

1 Words and Idioms, pp. 91-3. 
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so indiscriminately are they used; but a more precise 
knowledge of how they entered the language, and the 
need, with reference to Shakespeare, for which they 
were adopted, may help to restore a sharper edge and 
more precise meaning to these blunted, but indis- 
pensable, tools of thought. 


x 


This presentation of living, complex, self-subsistent 
beings was not, of course, an absolutely new invention 
of Shakespeare’s. And yet when we think of the literature 
before his time, how few of the characters there depicted 
seem to possess an independent existence of their own. 
The Achilles and the Agamemnon of Homer are endowed 
with the gift of life; Nausicaa is clad in an exquisite 
immortality, and Ulysses fills the Odyssey with his own 
vitality. But in my memory of the Greek drama I find 
ideal types and noble figures, but few or no characters 
which exist apart from the plays in which they appear, 
and from which their actions and their characters are 
deduced. 


1 *Character-creation’, in the sense in which we use the phrase, has 
never been an element of great importance in classical and Conti- 
nental literature. Continental writers, whose ideal has been the 
classical one of turning events into ideas, and making them food 
for thought, have found typical figures, rather than ‘characters’, 
more transparent vehicles for their study of human passions and 
relations. The personages of Corneille, Racine, and Moliére are 
types, as are the great figures of French fiction, of Balzac and 
Stendhal. There are exceptions of course; Shakespeare’s contem- 
porary, Cervantes, created living beings in Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza; there are the Russian novelists, and there is Proust. But the 
Russians and Proust at least have been much influenced by the 
English novelists, and may be counted among Shakespeare’s. 
offspring. 
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This self-subsistence, this independence of the work 
in which they appear, is what makes the difference 
between a type and what we call a ‘character’. The 
characters are more complex, more surprising; they 
are made of a different and more vital substance; no 
sooner are they brought into existence than they seem 
to have existed always; and often they appear to be 
thinking of something else in the scenes in which we 
see them. And when the curtain falls, or the novel ends, 
they go on living in our imaginations and remain as 
real to us as our familiar friends. 

Although we may find earlier traces of this Prome- 
thean power of creating human beings, and note in 
Chaucer its earliest appearance in our literature, yet 
its development in Shakespeare is so amazing and 
incredible that it seems like a great innovation, as 
something original and almost unknown before. 

‘In this part of his performance’, as Dr. Johnson said, 
‘he had none to imitate, but has himself been imitated 
by all succeeding writers’. He created a world of his 
own, and filled it with inhabitants of his own creation: 
with such a variety, indeed, and multitude of living 
beings that he has been reproached with making the 
real world seem almost empty in comparison. Although 
this power is commonly regarded as Shakespeare’s 
greatest gift, no one of our critics, as far as I know, with 
but one exception, has laid much stress upon it, or has 
attempted at least to make a clear distinction between 
the typical figures of ordinary plays and the living and 
complex characters of the Shakespearean drama. ‘The 
exception is that obscure and almost forgotten diplo- 
matist and official of the eighteenth century, Maurice 
Morgann, who published anonymously, in 1777, one 
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small masterpiece of criticism, an Essay on the Dramatic 
Character of Sir John Falstaff,+ in which he deals with 
this question in a profoundly interesting way. What is 
the essential difference, he asks, between Shakespeare’s 
characters and the characters of other playwrights? 
The answer he gives—and I think it is essentially a 
true one—can be paraphrased as follows. No personage 
can be put whole into a work of art: the writer only 
presents the qualities and aspects which he needs for 
his purpose. In other playwrights, the parts which are 
not seen do not, in fact, exist in their makers’ imagina- 
tion: they have told us all they know about them, there 
is nothing more in these figures, as they conceive them, 
than what we see; and their interiors are, as we may 
put it, filled, like dolls, with sawdust. 

But Shakespeare’s characters, or at least the living 
ones among them (for many of his personages are 
merely types), are conceived with such an intensity of 
imagination that they become living and independent 
organisms, in which each part depends upon, and 
implies, the complete person. Although we see them 
in part only, yet from these glimpses we unconsciously 
infer the parts we do not see; and when Shakespeare 
makes them speak or act, as he sometimes does, out 
of these inferred, but unportrayed, aspects of their 
nature he produces an astonishing effect of unforeseen, 
yet inevitable, reality and truth. 


1 For a fuller account of this essay, see Dr. Bradley’s Oxford Lectures 
on Poetry, pp. 274-5. The essay is reprinted in Mr. Nicol Smith’s 
Exghteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare, and, edited by W. A. Gill, 
is published by the Oxford Press in a separate volume. Morgann 
is said to have ordered all the other writing to be burned at his death. 
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XI 


Among the benefits which critics bestow upon us, 
perhaps the greatest of all are their classifications, the 
distinctions which they establish between different kinds 
of artistic achievement, and the ways those achievements 
affect us. Of these familiar examples are the discrimi- 
nation made by Shaftesbury between the sensual, and 
the esthetic, appeal of beauty; Lessing’s delineation 
of the respective domains of poetry and the plastic 
arts, and the more vague, and yet indispensable contrast, 
first analysed by Goethe and Schiller, between classical 
and romantic art. Those differentiations and classi- 
fications, like those of the botanists and zoologists, seem 
so obvious when they are pointed out, and the words 
which express them are so familiar to us, that we are 
hardly aware of the niceness of observation, the effort 
of thought which were needed to establish and to name 
them; and often we forget who it was who first forged 
for our thinking these familiar tools of thought. 

The distinction, first pointed out by Morgann, between 
the typical or, as we should call them, the ‘two- 
dimensional’ characters of the ordinary drama, and 
the figures ‘in the round’ which Shakespeare creates, 
is one, to my mind, of capital importance, but one upon 
which our English critics, as I have said, have not laid 
sufficient emphasis.1 We can find examples of it in the 
1 Hazlitt is the only other writer I know of who has emphasized this 
distinction. Shakespeare, he says, ‘does not present us with groups 
of stage-puppets or poetical machines making set speeches on human 
life, and acting from a calculation of ostensible motives, but he 
brings living men and women on the scene, who speak and act from 
real feelings, according to the ebbs and flows of passion, without the 


least tincture of the pedantry of logic or rhetoric.’ (Characters of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, 1817, p. 96). Elsewhere Hazlitt says that Shake- 
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art of painting, as well as in that of literature, for there 
are great portraits like Titian’s Homme au Gant, for 
instance, his Paul III at Naples, or some of Raphael’s 
and Rembrandt’s portraits, which possess this Shake- 
spearean quality of independent existence, and look at 
us from their canvases like people whom we cannot 
think of as being dead. But it is in literature, and 
especially in Shakespeare, that this distinction is most 
apparent, and, as an illustration of it, I will quote from 
the acute German critic, Levin Schiicking, the contrast 
he draws between the shadowy character of Miranda, 
and the living figure of Perdita. 


‘Perdita also is a child of nature, a king’s daughter 
who has grown up among simple shepherd folk... . 
But she is endowed with the whole wealth of personal 
touches which go to make up a Shakespearean 
character. She is modest, unassuming, not submissive, 
however, but independent, full of natural dignity, 
frank, gay, adroit, sparkling with youthful vivacity, 
intelligent with all sorts of carefully cultivated little 
interests, .. . profoundly sincere, full of genuine feeling 
and tender reverence, confident and brave. What an 
exuberant and intense vitality! Compared with her, 
Miranda appears like a silhouette held beside a fully 
coloured oil-painting. How very few qualities can be 
predicated of her!’ 


Hotspur is not a very complex character, yet another 
foreign critic, after describing the racy details of his 
speech after his victory of Holmedon, says: 


‘With such solicitude, with such minute attention 


speare ‘produced a world of men and women as distinct, as true 
and as various as those that exist in nature’ (Ibid., p. 218). 
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to tricks, flaws, whims, humours, and habits, all 
deduced from his temperament, from the rapid flow 
of his blood, from his build of body, and from his life 
on horseback and in the field, has Shakespeare exe- 
cuted this heroic character. Restless gait, stammering 
speech, forgetfulness, absence of mind, he overlooks 
nothing as being too trivial. Hotspur portrays himself 
in every phrase he utters, without ever saying a word | 
directly about himself; and behind his outward, 
superficial peculiarities, we see into the deeper and 
more significant characteristics from which they spring. 
These, too, are closely interwoven; these, too, reveal 
themselves in his lightest words. We hear the same 
hero whom pride, sense of honour, spirit of inde- 
pendence, and intrepidity inspire with the sublimest 
utterances, at other times chatting, jesting, and even 
talking nonsense. The jests and nonsense are an 
integral part of the real human being; in them, too, 
one side of his real nature reveals itself. . . . In classical 
tragedy, French, German, or Danish, the hero is too 
solemn to talk nonsense and too lifeless to jest.” 


Hotspur, our analyst adds, has the defects of his 
qualities: he is contentious, jealous in his ambition, and 
cannot bear to hear anyone else praised: he judges 
hastily, according to appearances, and, of course, lacks 
any esthetic feeling. A proud, self-reliant, unscrupulous 
rebel, caring neither for State, King, nor Commons, he 
is a hero of the feudal ages—‘a marvellous figure as 
Shakespeare has projected him, stammering, absent, 
turbulent, witty, now simple, now magniloquent. His 
hauberk clatters on his breast, his spurs jingle at his 


1 Brandes, p. 190. 
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heel, wit flashes from his lips, while he moves and has 
his being in a nimbus of renown.’ 


XII 


It is beyond the competence of the critic to explain such 
creative power; he approaches there the ultimate secret 
of existence, the mystery by means of which this many- 
peopled world has been brought into being. But just as 
the critic, like the botanist or zoologist, can note and 
describe and classify the products of this magical process, 
and even sometimes spy upon the great magician at his 
work, so we may note the occasions which called forth 
Shakespeare’s powers, observe the subtle touches, the 
lights and shades and delicate half-tints, the interplay 
and fusion of idiosyncrasies and qualities, by means of 
which he presents his people as real as life before us. 
As he worked over an old play, or dramatized some 
old story, it is plain that some shadowy figure would 
arouse Shakespeare’s interest and seize upon his imagi- 
nation; he would perceive in it the suggestion of some- 
thing human, something pathetic or absurd; and then, 
like the god of Michelangelo’s fresco, he would touch 
it with his finger and endow it with the gift of life. 
Sometimes these figures will spring to life at once and 
express the very essence of themselves in the first words 
they utter: “By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is 
aweary of this great world.’—‘Three thousand ducats; 
well?’—Portia and Shylock stand before us as they 
speak. ‘Now, Hal, what time of the day is it, lad?’ 
“Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them’ 
—these phrases present Falstaff and Othello at once 
before our eyes. Other characters seem to hang on his 
hands at first, and only say what they have to say in 
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conventional phrases. But as his play progresses Shake- 
speare begins to form a deeper conception of their 
natures. Schiicking has, for instance, pointed out that 
Ariel, at the beginning of The Tempest, was obviously 
conceived as merely a spirit who reluctantly rendered 
all kinds of services, and who must be held in check 
and treated with severity. But as the play develops, he, 
too, develops into an enchanting spirit of strange moods 
and character. The same critic shows how Cleopatra 
grows and grows until in the last acts she behaves in a 
way which is quite incompatible with her earlier 
portrayal. 
XII 

As in reading Shakespeare’s plays we note this develop- 
ment of his power of endowing with life the figures he 
portrays, we note also, as its consequences, the gradual 
shift from the drama of circumstance to a new kind of 
drama, that of character. From the theatrical comedies 
of mistaken identity he passes to comedies of self-delusion; 
from tragedies of circumstance to tragedies produced 
by the clash of characters in their conflicts with each 
other—Othello with Iago, for instance, and Troilus and 
Cressida, and Antony with Cleopatra. And with these 
he creates also tragedies due to the struggle of a great 
hero with himself. Romeo, Richard II, and Richard III 
contend with outward forces, but very little with them- 
selves; their natures are not divided; but in the later 
tragedies we find play after play in which the combatant 
powers within the hero’s soul are dramatized: we see 
Brutus ‘with himself at war’, Hamlet conscious of the 
contending forces within him, and Lear, Macbeth, and 
Coriolanus involved in gigantic struggles with their own 
natures, which can only end in insanity and death. 
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Such dramas of the clash of character, such psychologi- 
cal tragedies of inner conflict, Shakespeare fits as best 
he can into the plots and old stories which he finds 
at hand. These crazy old structures he rebuilds bit by 
bit in shining marble, leaving, however, portions of the 
original edifice standing as they were. 

Froude once described oratory as the harlot of the 
arts; and it often seems as if Shakespeare regarded 
drama as equally deserving of this appellation. With 
what contempt he treats his plots; any hackneyed 
theatrical device or stage trick he considers good enough 
for his audience, he repeats them over and over again, 
without scruple; and the plays of the last period are so 
absurd in plots and action that he seems to be flouting 
his audience with a kind of cynical contempt. “To re- 
mark upon the folly of the fiction,’ as Dr. Johnson says 
of Cymbeline, ‘the absurdity of the conduct . . . and the 
impossibility of the events in any system of life, were to 
waste criticism upon unresisting imbecility, upon faults 
too evident for detection, and too gross for aggravation.’ 


XIV 


The carelessness of what Keats called ‘Shakespeare’s 
indolent and kingly gaze’ shows itself, not only in his 
treatment of plots and action, but also in the incon- 
sistencies of his characters with the dramas in which 
they play their parts. A great deal of criticism has been 
directed of late to these inconsistencies, which, when 
our attention has been called to them, are glaring 
enough. These violations of character are often due to 
the necessities of the play, the need to force back into 
the crude framework of old plots characters which, at 
Shakespeare’s vitalizing touch, have so outgrown the 
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situations in which they figure that we are shocked, 
and properly shocked, at the dissonance between what 
they are and what they do—as, for instance, when the 
saintly Isabella, in Measure for Measure, connives without 
reluctance in the ugly trick by which the Duke (who 
also acts completely out of character) traps Angelo into 
marriage, and then most incongruously pairs off with 
him in the final scene. 

Often Shakespeare endows his personages with too 
great a vitality for the play in which they figure, and 
Dryden records the tradition that Shakespeare himself 
said that he was forced to kill Mercutio in the third 
act of Romeo and Juliet to prevent Mercutio from killing 
him. It has already been noted how Shylock and 
Malvolio grow to a tragic height which somewhat over- 
shadows the gay comedies in which they make their 
appearance, and how, in Henry IV, Falstaff takes com- 
mand at once. In Lear, also, Shakespeare created a 
character which ran away with him more completely 
perhaps than any other, and makes still more absurd 
and fantastic the absurd and fantastic plot of that 
tragedy. But Shakespeare could seldom refuse to give 
his chance to any character that came to life on his 
hands; often he will let the action stand still while he 
interpolates incidents invented only for the purpose of 
displaying its idiosyncrasies; and, perhaps, like Cervantes 
with Don Quixote, like Sterne with Uncle Toby, or 
Dickens with Mr. Pickwick, he could not help it. Sir 
Walter Scott was, at however great a distance, more like 
Shakespeare than any other writer, and those who have 
written best about Shakespeare’s character, Bagehot and 
Leslie Stephen and Dr. Bradley, have all laid emphasis 
upon this likeness. Scott, like Shakespeare, had no artistic 
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conscience; he cared little for fame, and much for the 
goods of this world, for money and social position, and 
tried to achieve these by providing harmless amusement 
for the public. But he was, like Shakespeare, a great artist 
and character-creator, and with his large and tolerant 
acceptance of human nature, his sympathy with the 
enjoyments, the passions and ambitions of all sorts of 
people, he could enter into the inner self of many kinds 
of men. Like Shakespeare, too, he was bothered by 
characters who would burst through the trammels of 
his plots and insist on acting and speaking for themselves. 
Scott complained of this himself, and more than once 
remarked on the way in which—in spite of his most 
obstinate determination to the contrary—the greatest 
rogue on his canvas would stand out as the most con- 
spicuous figure. 

An odd instance of how a character can come to life 
and take possession of the work in which he is intended 
to play only a minor part is Scott’s Legend of Montrose, 
a novel which Scott meant to be a romance of tragedy 
and fate and romantic warfare in the Highlands. But 
when, almost at the beginning, the commonsense, boring 


1‘T think there is a demon,’ he wrote, ‘who seats himself on the 
feather of my pen when I begin to write, and leads it astray from 
the purpose. . . . When I light on such a character as Bailie 
Jarvie, or Dalgetty, my imagination brightens, and my conception 
becomes clearer at every step which I make in his company, although 
it leads me many a weary mile away from the regular road, and 
forces me to leap hedge and ditch to get back into the route again. 
If I resist the temptation, as you advise me, my thoughts become 
prosy, flat, and dull; I write painfully to myself, and under a con- 
sciousness of flagging which makes me flag still more; the sunshine 
with which fancy had invested the incidents, departs from them, 
and leaves everything dull and gloomy... . In short, sir, on such 
occasions, I think I am bewitched.’ 
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figure of Dugald Dalgetty steps into the story, he takes 
command at once, and at the sound of his prosaic voice 
the romantic figures with their tale of mystery seem to 
vanish like ghosts. 

But Shakespeare’s carelessness shows itself, not only 
in the inconstancy of his characters with the plots in 
which they figure—there are inconsistencies, and plenty 
of them, to be observed in the characters themselves. 
Thus, for instance, his villains, like Iago and Edmund, 
confess their villainy with the utmost frankness, and 
(what no villains would ever do) they pay the most 
generous tributes to the noble qualities of their victims. 
His virtuous characters are equally frank about their 
own virtues, boasting of them, like Cordelia, with a 
complacency that is completely out of character. Out 
of character, too, are the fine phrases which he puts into 
prosaic mouths, the profound wisdom of the advice 
given by the shallow-pated Polonius to his son, or the 
prosaic Queen’s poetic description of Ophelia’s death. 
Our romantic critics have woven tangles of elaborate 
theory to justify these inconsistencies; but more recent 
commentators have shown that they are trying to 
explain what stands in need of no explanation. For, as 
they point out, Shakespeare’s art-form retained many 
of the primitive elements of archaic drama; and to fix 
clearly in the minds of the audience the parts his 
personages were meant to play, he made them define 
at once their virtues or their vices in speeches which are 
not pieces of psychological realism, but resemble those 
scrolls which in primitive pictures proceed out of the 
mouths of the figures and proclaim ‘I am’, etc. 

Moreover, as the same critics point out, the great set 
speeches of the plays are also very often out of character 
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An Elizabethan drama was, as Coleridge perceived in 
one of the flashes of his dark lantern, ‘something between 
a recitation and a re-presentation’; it was built, as a 
later critic has put it, ‘upon the vigour and beauty of 
speech. We may suppose that at its best the mere speaking 
of the plays was a very brilliant thing, comparable to 
bel canto, or a pianist’s virtuosity.’ 


We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence, 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty; 

Thou art not conquer’d; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 


Speeches like these were recited to audiences who 
loved fine language as we love music, and who by no 
means cared, as we care, for consistency of character. 
Plangent declamation, or passages made splendid by 
this overplus of diction, this fine-broken starlight of 
fine words, was what they liked; and this led to what 
has been called ‘episodic intensification’ on Shakespeare’s 
part, so that his plays are not so much organic wholes 
as a series of momentarily effective episodes, episodes 
in which he ‘makes his character say what is effective, 
right, and appropriate to the occasion, without troubling 
overmuch to reflect whether the words may not possibly 
conflict with some other passage’. 

These words are Goethe’s, and their application in 
detail to the plays has been carried out in recent 
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years by modern German critics, the result of whose 
investigations are more or less summed up in the book 
of Schiicking I have mentioned. How much has Shake- 
speare’s fame as a portrayer of character been damaged 
by this criticism? It has, I think, been damaged; even 
his greatest creations hardly seem the miracles and 
marvels that once we thought them; and many incon- 
sistencies so many of which English critics have 
explained as deep subtleties of insight, are now seen 
to be real inconsistencies that Shakespeare knew would 
pass unnoticed in the stage-performance, which was 
all he cared for, since he did not write his plays to be 
read and studied by future generations. And yet, for the 
real comprehension of Shakespeare’s characters it is 
best not to see them looming through a cloud of incense, 
but fashioned as he fashioned them for their appearance 
on the stage. 
XV 

The story is well known of the French sculptor in Rome, 
who, after praising a horse modelled by himself, and 
pointing out how faulty in comparison was the horse 
of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol, paused for a moment, 
sighed, took a pinch of snuff, and then said: ‘All the 
same, gentlemen, it must be admitted that that wretched 
horse up there is alive—and this one of mine is dead.’ 

Since Shakespeare’s characters, with all their faults 
in modelling, are still so living that no violations can 
really do them violence, the temptation to try to peer 
a little more closely into his workshop is hard to resist. 
Such an attempt may not be perhaps without some 
practical advantage as well. People are still writing 
novels, and it is from Shakespeare that our great English 
novelists have learned their art of creating characters 
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and projecting them in action. It has been pointed out 
that the three plays in which Prince Hal figures may 
be described as the first of the many-centred, miscel- 
laneous English novels which are held together by 
character rather than by plot; and, indeed, as character- 
creation is regarded as the very essence of English 
fiction, the sine qua non of novel writing, any examination 
of the most amazing manifestation of this power will 
not be without a modern interest. 

That Shakespeare drew the names and actions of 
most of his personages from books is known to everybody; 
and an examination of how he used his sources, and 
especially Plutarch’s Lives, shows how he seized upon 
many of their idiosyncrasies and characteristic utter- 
ances to give them the quality of life. How far he made 
use of living models we have, of course, little or no 
evidence save that of Aubrey, who preserved the tradition 
that the character of Dogberry was studied from a live 
original—from a constable at Grendon, in Buckingham- 
shire, through which village Shakespeare often passed. 

On a priort grounds it seems safe to say that Shake- 
speare’s characters were the result of observation, for 
they possess that convincing quality of figures, ‘drawn 
from the life’, as painters say. Most revealing to my 
mind is a remark of Falstaff’s, who, after a subtle 
analysis of Shallow’s character, goes on to say: ‘I will 
devise matter enough out of this Shallow to keep Prince 
Henry in continual laughter for the wearing out of six 
fashions.’ We cannot but feel that Shakespeare’s disre- 
putables, his bawds, and pimps, and boasters, his 
nincompoops and fools and dullards, his complacent 
old shallow-pates, were drawn from living models, and 
that from these he could create, like Shelley’s poet, 
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‘forms more real than living man’; that, in fact, those 
‘nurslings of immortality’, his rout of outrageous 
scoundrels, must have come under his observation and 
have once possessed their pale counterparts on earth. 

His vigilance of observation must, in fact, we feel, 
have been, as Dr. Johnson says, ‘in the highest degree 
curious and attentive’; almost all original and native 
excellence, Dr. Johnson adds, ‘proceeds from vigilance 
of observation’; and the works of the great novelists 
who followed after and imitated Shakespeare prove 
that they, too, possessed this vigilance of observation, 
which, indeed, often got them into trouble by their 
habit of putting real people into their books. 


1 Novelists whose aim is to create character are, and must be, 
cannibals. They must have models, they must live on the living; 
and often, like Tolstoy and Scott and Dickens, they must be counted 
as members of those tribes who cook and eat their own parents. But 
the debt we all owe to them is so beyond computation, that the 
victims of their laudable voracity should not complain too much. 
There is, however, a more serious indictment which might be drawn 
up against the English novel, held together, as far as it is held 
together at all, by character, rather than by plot. Taking a general 
view of our novels from the classical and Continental standpoint 
suggested in a former note, must we not regard them, in spite of—and 
even perhaps of—their swarming abundance of living characters, 
somewhat trivial and superficial as analyses of life? Are not most of 
these big books rather like big picnics, or expeditions, or religious 
or political outings, at which a lot of odd people indulge in 
irrelevant horse-play, or listen to harangues and sermons, and then 
pair off for no especial reason? Do not the separate episodes in them 
count more than the general impression they create? Have the 
individuals more than a casual relation to the book in which they 
happen to appear? Could not almost any of the characters, Mrs. 
Gamp, or Pecksniff, or Mr. Micawber, in one of Dickens’s novels 
have figured just as well in any of the others? And hasn’t this habit 
of creating living beings embarrassed even the most consummate 
of our artists, when he endangered the moral scheme of his moral 
epic by making his Devil so much more interesting than his God? 
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It has been pointed out by an eminent critic that 
original characters taken at first hand from nature 
must not only be seen to be known, but must be liked 
to be living. Shakespeare’s evident love for his charac- 
ters, and especially the most disreputable of them—his 
delight that they should be exactly what they are—gives 
a warmth to the portrayal of their existence which 
helps them to exist in our imaginations also. This habit 
of falling in love with his characters is one of the things 
which give Shakespeare his power of identifying himself 
with them, of placing himself, as it were, in their skins 
and participating in all their thoughts and feelings. 
Here I may avail myself of another gleam from Coleridge’s 
criticism. ‘It is easy’, he says, ‘to clothe imaginary 
beings with our own thoughts and feelings; but to send 
ourselves out of ourselves, to think ourselves into the 
thoughts and feelings of beings in circumstances wholly 
and strangely different from our own, hic labor, hoc opus; 
and who has achieved it? perhaps only Shakespeare.’ 
Shakespeare not only leaps into the skins of the most 
unlikely characters, but he makes us take the same leap 
with him: suddenly, without warning, we find ourselves 
thinking the thoughts of the most improper kinds of 


1 The wealth of Shakespeare’s creative genius is shown, Sir Walter 
Raleigh says, in his superfluous creations, the way that a figure 
which is a mere mechanism in the plot may suddenly come to life, 
and so endear himself to his maker, that he cannot be allowed to 
perform the distasteful duty for which he was created. Barnardine, 
in Measure for Measure, the self-confessed murderer, is an instance 
of this. He was to be executed in order that his head should be 
substituted for that of Claudio, but when summoned from his cell 
for that purpose he absolutely refuses: ‘I will not consent to die 
this day, that’s certain.’ ‘Not a word,’ he says to the Duke, who 
realizes that his execution is impossible, and is forced to pardon 
him in the end. 
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people; we see life as some old whore, like Mistress 
Overdone, or Mistress Quickly, or a pimp like Pompey, 
sees it; or, becoming as infamous as the infamous Parolles, 
we say to ourselves with him, ‘Simply the thing I am 
shall make me live.’ 

How much of himself Shakespeare put into his crea- 
tions, to what extent he cut himself in pieces, and put 
one of his moods or his experiences into one character 
and another in another, has been the subject of much 
discussion; and here again we may avail ourselves of 
Coleridge’s lantern, who suggests that his method was 
to conceive of some intellectual or moral faculty of his 
own as carried to a morbid excess, and then to place 
himself, thus mutilated and diseased, in the circum- 
stances which make the excess apparent in comic or 
tragic relief. 

XVI 
But Shakespeare’s ways of performing his miracles of 
character-creation must remain, as with all other 
miracles, inscrutable to us in the end. Of that mysterious 
process of the human mind, called the creative faculty, 
we know almost nothing: we are able, however, to 
observe more clearly the means by which he presents 
the men and women he creates before our eyes. He 
shows them in action, of course, and brings one character 
into sharp relief by its contrast with another, Richard II 
with Bolingbroke, the fiery Antony with the cold Octa- 
vius, Cordelia with her awful sisters, and the contrast 
which Hamlet himself draws between his paralysis of 
thought, and the spirit of that delicate and tender Prince, 
young Fortinbras, eager and rash to face ‘all that 
fortune, death and danger dare, even for an eggshell’. 
Still more subtly, Shakespeare lets us see his characters 
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mirrored in the eyes of others: Lady Macbeth’s fear of 
Macbeth’s nature, and Czesar’s mistrust of Cassius— 
‘He thinks too much: such men are dangerous’, and 
that of Brutus for Cicero, in his profound remark that 
Cicero ‘will never follow any thing that other men 
begin’. Instances of this kind are innumerable: Ophelia’s 
description of Hamlet, or the greeting, ‘My gracious 
silence’, of Coriolanus to Virgilia, which, it has been 
well said, is a portrait, almost a biography, in three 
words. 

Of all these reflections, these flashings of faces in the 
eyes of others, perhaps the most marvellous are found 
in that magnificent palace of mirrors and reflecting 
glasses, Antony and Cleopatra—Cleopatra, as Enobarbus 
saw her, seated in her barge that was like a burnished 
throne; his description of her infinite variety, which age 
could not wither, and Cleopatra’s magnificent portrait 
of Antony, of the man who seemed nothing but an ‘old 
ruffian’ in the steely eyes of Octavius. In general, we 
may say with Coleridge that what Shakespeare’s 
characters are is not told to the reader—he must infer 
their natures from no one description, but from the 
various impressions they make on their friends and 
enemies, and with the explanations of themselves which 
they give, or try to give, in their soliloquies. Shakespeare 
makes great use of the stage-device of the soliloquy as 
a means of portraying character. He retains, indeed, as 
we have seen, that archaic form of soliloquy in which 
his characters describe themselves in utterances which 
are completely out of character; but he soon comes 
to make use of these effusions as forms of genuine self- 
expression, in which his personages think aloud and 
describe their hopes and perplexities, and their most 
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secret thoughts and feelings. Our nineteenth-century 
dramatists regarded the soliloquy as unnatural, and in 
modern novels it is replaced by those dips into the stream 
of consciousness which are, after all, quite as conven- 
tional a device. We may also note in Shakespeare the 
first appearance in literature of that most self-revealing 
of all devices, the daydream, as when, for instance, 
Henry VI, when he sits apart from the raging battle, 
and exclaims, in his envy of the shepherd’s lot, ‘Ah! 
what a life were this! how sweet, how lovely!’ or when 
Malvolio draws a picture of himself as Olivia’s husband: 
how, sitting in state in his branched-velvet gown he 
sends, ‘after a demure travel of regard’, for Sir Toby 
Belch, and seven of his people with an obedient start 
go to seek him, ‘I frown the while; and perchance wind 
up my watch ... Toby approaches, curtsies there to me 
. . . I extend my hand to him thus, quenching my 
familiar smile with an austere regard of control’,—but 
it is superfluous to transcribe this immortal scene, of 
which the amazing effectiveness makes one wonder why 
the daydream has been so neglected by most modern 
novelists except by the masters of them all, Tolstoy and 
Flaubert, since on the stream of consciousness in most 
of us are reflected a series of daydream pictures quite 
as fantastic and yet as revealing as Malvolio’s musings. 

Shakespeare makes occasional use, also, of the sleeping 
as well as the waking dream, the nightmare of Clarence, 
for instance, the dreams of Romeo and Antigonus, and 
the nocturnal apparition, in the drowsy eyes of Brutus, 
of Czsar’s ghost before the battle of Philippi. 

A very different, but equally subtle, device of Shake- 
speare’s for producing an illusion of reality of another 
kind has been noticed by Brandes—the mention, 
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namely, of some irrelevant and often ludicrous detail, as, 
for instance, when Hotspur, explaining why he did not 
hand over the Scottish prisoners after the battle of 
Holmedon, describes how the courtier, perfumed like 
a milliner, who demanded them, informed him, among 
many other things, that 


The sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaciti for an inward bruise. 


‘Why this spermaceti?? Brandes asks. ‘Why this 
dwelling upon so trivial and ludicrous a detail? Because 
it is a touch of reality and begets illusion. Because we 
cannot see at first the reason why Percy should recall 
so trifling a circumstance, it seems impossible that the 
thing should be a mere invention. . . . If this be real, 
then all the rest is real, and Henry Percy stands before 
our eyes, covered with dust and blood, as on the field 
of Holmedon. We see the courtier at his side... . and we 
hear him giving the young commander his medical 
advice and irritating him to the verge of frenzy.’ 

Prince Hal’s longing for small beer, when the King, 
his father, was so ill, and the sight of Cleopatra hopping 
along the street, are other examples of Shakespeare’s use 
of ludicrous detail—of which Lear’s button is the most 
sublime example. 


XVII 
But Shakespeare’s main device for bringing his characters 
into existence is simply to make them talk themselves 
alive. To each living individual is given an individual 
way of speech: everyone possessing, in everything he 
says, an idiom, a diction, a rhythm, a sort of sing-song 
of his own, so unique and so distinctive that without 
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reading the names of the dramatis persone we can recog- 
nise each of them by his voice. 

Tolstoy described this individuality of speech, this 
harmony of character and language, as the most im- 
portant, if not the only, means of portraying character; 
that he found Shakespeare lacking in this gift is one of 
the most amazing statements in his amazing anti- 
Shakespeare manifesto. It is true that the stock characters 
in Shakespeare’s plays all speak in the same way; and in 
Macbeth, for instance, the speeches of Malcolm and 
Donalbain, Macduff and Lennox are indistinguishable 
from each other—but these personages are indistinguish- 
able in character.! But as soon as a living person begins 
to speak we shall find that all his words are his own, that 
his most subtle qualities are portrayed by rhythm, 
accent, intonation, and choice of word or image. All 
his idiosyncrasies seem somehow present in everything 
he says, as we hear all its overtones in the sound of any 
note in music. Indeed, one of the greatest miracles of 
this great miracle-monger is his invention of so many 
individual ways of speech for such a multitude of 
imagined people. It is almost superfluous to give in- 
stances: the various voices of Shakespeare’s characters 
are all familiar in our ears. The bold speech of the 
Bastard in King John, the witty turns of Mercutio in 
Romeo and Juliet, the inimitably vulgar locutions of the 
Nurse, of whom it has been said that no speech of hers 


1It has been suggested, perhaps too subtly, that Shakespeare 
instinctively felt, or consciously feared, that too much individuality 
in the subordinate figures would diminish the bold relief in which 
he wished the principal characters in Macbeth to stand out, and so, 
like a good artist, modelled them in the flat: thus making us aware 
of his power of creating characters by its partial suppression in 
this play. 
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throughout the play could have been spoken by anyone 
else, the chanting quality of Shylock’s speech and his 
use of Biblical expressions, Hotspur’s words tumbling 
over each other from mere impatience, Glendower’s 
solemn style, and Caliban, with, as Dryden said, ‘a 
speech as hobgoblin as his person’. We may also note, 
with Brandes, the difference in the speech of Beatrice 
and Rosalind, two of Shakespeare’s wittiest heroines. 
Beatrice’s diction is marvellous: we see, as it were, the 
gleam of a rapier in her wit; the wit of Rosalind scintil- 
lates also, but with a soft, firefly radiance that has no 
sting. And then Falstaff, was there ever talk that so 
expressed the talker as the wonderful prose of Falstaff’s 
speeches? 

In Hamlet, the characters of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern are not individualized, and each of them might 
have said anything the other says; but Polonius expresses 
himself in every word, and Hamlet’s ironic phrases, his 
far-fetched conceits, his use of word-play and doggerel 
in moments of extreme excitement, makes his voice the 
most unmistakable of all voices. Of all his tricks of 
speech, there is none, as Dr. Bradley has pointed out, 
more revealing, more intensely characteristic than this 
trick of verbal repetition. ‘Words, words, words’—‘ Very 
like, very like’ —‘ Thrift, thrift, Horatio’—‘ Except my life, 
except my life’; is not the very essence of his life em- 
bodied in these little phrases? Could any number of 
analytic or descriptive pages have made him more 
alive? And the four last words he speaks, ‘The rest is 
silence’, is the supreme expression of his being at the 
moment when it ceases. Even more magnificently ex- 
pressive are the great last speeches of Lear and Cleopatra 


and Othello, when Cleopatra cries: 
¢ 
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Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me— 


or when Othello, beginning: 
Soft you; a word or two before you go— 


weaves all the colour and clang and grandeur of his life 
into the texture of his dying speech. 


XVIII 


This method which Shakespeare invented—of making 
his people talk themselves alive—is surely the most 
marvellous of all his marvellous inventions. It is from 
him that our great English novelists learnt the art of 
giving individuality to their characters by individual 
ways of speech. Meg Merrilies and Rob Roy each speak 
in Scott’s novels with a vocabulary of their own; and 
when characters like Nicol Jarvie and Dalgetty ran 
away with him, he would drop everything and run after 
them to listen to their phrases. Of Jane Austen we may 
say what Pope said of Shakespeare, ‘had all the speeches 
been printed without the very names of the persons, I 
believe one might have applied them with certainty 
to every speaker.’ Dickens possessed this gift almost to 
madness: he created hundreds of—if not quite huaman— 
yet living beings, endowing each with a syntax, rhythm, 
and song, an excited or drowsy twitter of their own, a 
personal note, as distinctive as the note of a robin or 
a wren or chaffinch. Dickens and his contemporaries 
overdid, no doubt, this way of letting their characters 
sing themselves alive; he made them reiterate their 
fixed ideas in tunes and cuckoo phrases so mechanically 
that they became mechanisms rather than organic 
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beings—caricatures, like, indeed, Pistol and Poins in 
Shakespeare, instead of characters. The successors of 
these novelists have in consequence adopted methods 
which seem to them more profound, of description and 
analysis. But description, analysis, and even action, are 
incapable, it would seem, of creating characters with 
an independent existence of their own. Such characters 
have disappeared in consequence from our fiction, and 
since Dickens no novel-writer has succeeded in making 
any universally known figure live in our imagination. 
Human nature, nowadays, it has been suggested, is too 
complex, too self-conscious, too irresolute to be moulded 
into rounded characters, like those of our older writers. 
But does human nature change in this fashion? Are 
most modern women more complex than Cleopatra, 
or many men more self-conscious, more irresolute than 
Hamlet? 

If, therefore, I were advising any youth of high aims, 
who might entertain the ambition of reviving the dead 
art of the English drama, or the dying art of the English 
novel, I should suggest to him (although he would 
certainly not listen) that he should study above all the 
speech-rhythms, the syntax, the hesitations, the tricks 
of phrase and verbal sing-song of the people with whom 
he talks; for the shimmering texture of human speech, 
significant as it is with the meanings and tensions and 
clashes of human beings in their relations with each 
other, is, for the writers of drama or fiction, the very stuff 
of life, the stuff out of which are woven plays like those 
of Shakespeare, novels like those of Jane Austen, Scott, 
and Dickens. 
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XIX 

I have dwelt at length on Shakespeare’s gift for character- 
creation, because in this aspect of his art he has no 
rival. In his creation of souls, as he had no pre- 
decessor, so no one since has ever been his equal. He 
was the first portrayer of the subtleties of the spirit, and 
he makes us aware of these subtleties by embodying 
them in accents, rhythms, and overtones of expressive 
speech. 

The effect of life, life in all its oceanic amplitude and 
variety, the creation of a whole world of human beings, 
is, after his power of purely poetic evocation, the product, 
then, of the next great gift of Shakespeare, whose 
development we witness as we glance from the comic 
characters in the background of his early plays to the 
superhuman beings who fill the stage of his later trage- 
dies. And not only are these early figures feeble and thin 
in character-drawing, but the comedies in which they 
figure show no great depth or serious artistic purpose— 
show little more, indeed, than Shakespeare’s wit and 
cleverness in the use of language and his flexible eager- 
ness to adapt himself to the taste of the moment. But, 
comparing these early comedies with those produced 
in the growing maturity of his genius, what a develop- 
ment we witness, not only in character-creation, but 
in thought and feeling! If we place Feste side by 
side with Speed, Dull by Dogberry, and listen to the 
divine converse of Beatrice and Benedick after the tit-tat 
of Rosaline and Biron in Love’s Labour’s Lost, our 
sense of the beauty, energy and power of these later 
plays is a measure of the distance we have travelled in 
so brief a space of time. And then, after another few 
years, the pastoral scene in the Winter's Tale shows us 
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Shakespeare’s comedy transmuted into something so 
exquisite, and touched by so divine a beauty, that even 
our arid eyes are almost suffused by unaccustomed 
tears. 

And when we compare, as in the early historical plays 
the tragedies of circumstance, of failure in the mastery 
of events and things, to the awful tragedies of the soul 
in the later plays, we are aware of an even more verti- 
ginous advance. A sense of the awful and enigmatic 
quality of life darkens these tragedies, in which, as 
Dr. Bradley says, the forces that meet us ‘stretch far 
beyond the little group of figures and the tiny tract of 
space and time in which they appear. The darkness that 
covers the scene, and the light that strikes across it, are 
more than our common night and day.’ This growing 
intensity of emotion, this immense scope of Shakespeare’s 
genius in the worlds of passion and power he creates, 
and still vaster worlds of thought—the whole literary 
and psychological content of his greatest plays gives us 
the impression of the development of a demonic and 
almost supernatural gift.1 In passing from the tragedy 


1 Swinburne notes in the early tragedy of King John the first appear- 
ance of that tragic power which is the essence of what we mean 
when we use the word ‘Shakespearean’. He is referring to the brief 
heavy whispers in which King John tempts Hubert to the murder 
of Prince Arthur (III, iii): 


K. Fohn. Death. 


Hubert. My Lord? 

K. Fohn. A grave. 

Hubert. He shall not live. 
K. Fohn. Enough. 


In this scene Shakespeare, as Swinburne says, ‘sounds a deeper 
note and touches a subtler string in the tragic nature of man than 
had been struck by any poet save Dante alone, since the reign of the 
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of Lucretia’s pedantic rape, with her long, frigid, and 
high-conceited declamations against Night, Oppor- 
tunity and Time, to the tragedy of Lear’s madness, we 
have travelled the distance from one star to another. 


xX 
The question whether this gigantic advance of Shake- 
speare’s tragic power is due, as the romantic critics say, 
to a tragic experience of his spirit, or was the result, as 
his hard-boiled biographers maintain, of nothing more 
than his alertness in complying with the taste of his 
public—this is the central Shakespearean problem which 
has nonplussed the brains of all those who have tried 
to solve it. The ascertainment of the chronological 
order in which he wrote his plays has for many of his 
critics, by suggesting a mysterious Dark Period in his 
life, bewildered them into depicting this actor-manager 
and purveyor for the public taste as an enormously 
sentimental person, who made use of his sonnets and 
tragedies to display to the world the pageant of a broken 
heart. But do not his hard-boiled biographers, like Sir 
Sidney Lee and Quincy Adams, who abhor and reject 
this kind of interpretation, show symptoms, in their 
matter-of-fact explanations, of an equally grave delirium? 
Have they not lost their balance also, do they not rave, 
though in more prosaic voices, as much as the others? 
Greek tragedians’. When, in the same play (IV, iii), Salisbury 
declares that he and his peers will no longer 
attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where’er it walks, 
we come on a Shakespearean phrase even more terrible than 
Macbeth’s as he approaches Duncan’s chamber, 
Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk. 
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XXI 
Of another aspect of the development of Shakespeare’s 
genius I am not competent to speak. Step by step—and 
his steps are giant’s steps—he became the greatest master 
of the stage the world has ever seen. He added all the 
resources of stagecraft and theatrical effect to his 
repertory, and he used them with unfailing sureness, 
and, we may also say, without the slightest scruple. His 
comedies are vased on theatrical disguises, his tragedies 
take place with the framework of the most sensational 
melodramas; they were written for the stage, and 
undoubtedly, as Mr. Granville-Barker has pointed out, 
there are scenes in them, like the mock-trial by means 
of stools in Lear, for instance (III, vi), whose poetic 
value can only be appreciated when we see them acted. 
We gain something, we gain much, by witnessing the 
stage-performance of Shakespeare’s plays, with thir 
scenes of fear and horror which make us hold our breath; 
but heavens, what we lose—at least, what I lose—by 
this kind of exposure! Save for a boyish memory of 
Salvini as Othello, no representation of a Shakespeare 
play has ever enriched—has ever done anything but 
tarnish and degrade—my sense of its significance and 
beauty. Shakespeare’s tragedies are dreadful, but no 
tragedy can equal the tragedy of seeing one of them 
performed. What actor with his robust acting, what 
actress with her display of female charm, can do anything 
but caricature and make grotesque those inhabitants 
of the world of poetry who, in our imagination, lead 
their immortal life apart? One howl of English decla- 
mation, heard across the ether, is almost enough to make 
me pack my bag and leave for ever the shores of my 
adopted land. Then, too, the theatrical framework of 
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Shakespeare’s farcical or melodramatic plots become 
much too prominent and engross too much attention 
when we see them acted; and even when a play is too 
neatly constructed, like the Merchant of Venice, and too 
mechanically finished, it produces an effect of half- 
unconscious dissatisfaction.* 

When I read Shakespeare, therefore, it is by the light 
of lamps far different from those which glared before the 
stage. It was for the Globe Theatre, of course, that he 
wrote them: ‘his great soul’, as Carlyle says, ‘had to 
crush itself, as best it could, into that and no other 
mould.’ Or, as we may more prosaically paraphrase 
these terms of hero-worship, he chose the drama as the 
dominant and most lucrative form of the literature of 
his age. This was his instrument of expression; but his 
genius soon outgrew that instrument, and we can appre- 
ciate that genius best when we can emancipate it, as 
by reading we can emancipate it, from the kind of 
drama in which his contemporaries delighted, and with 
which he provided them without stint. 

But true drama, in the highest sense of the word, drama. 
which does not rely on histrionic effects, on the weaving 
and unweaving of plots, and hardly, except in a formal 


1 That there are people, and people of the most delicate sensibility, 
who like to see Shakespeare’s plays acted, I am, of course, aware; 
but I cannot understand them, cannot enter into their minds. 
There is a gulf between us; and into gulfs of taste between people 
who have many tastes in common it is wiser not to peer. I at least 
am not alone in my preference for reading Shakespeare’s plays to 
seeing them performed. It is shared by many of his wisest lovers, and 
Hazlitt, Lamb, and Coleridge were all of this opinion. Coleridge 
could not witness a Shakespearean performance without a degree, 
he said, of ‘pain, disgust and indignation’, and Lamb’s essay on the 
subject is the classic, and, to my mind, convincing exposition of this 
point of view. 
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sense, On action, but rather in the presentation of 
characters and the dramatic clashes between them, or 
in the conflict of tragic forces in great souls, leading to 
terrible conclusions—it is in this kind of drama that 
Shakespeare’s highest achievement consists. And this 
can be best appreciated by reading Shakespeare’s plays 
for their texture rather than for their structure. Scenes 
like the meeting of Macbeth with Lady Macbeth after 
Duncan’s murder, of Othello’s dreadful conversation 
with Iago, or Claudio’s talk with Isabella, or that 
marvellous interview between Brutus and Cassius, in 
which Coleridge found the most convincing proof of 
Shakespeare’s superhuman genius—it is scenes like 
these, where the dramatic tension between two great 
characters is so poignantly portrayed, which make us 
understand what Goethe meant when he declared that 
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he had often said, and would often say again, that 
dramatic poetry was of all human achievements the 
crown and consummation. 


XXII 


When, therefore, I have dipped my cup in the pot of the 
greatest pot-boiler the world has ever known, these two 
elements—pure poetry, and dramatic poetry—in the 
sense which Goethe used the word, are the most heady 
ingredients of the draught I sip. Whether the pure poetry 
of the earlier plays—those passages which come to us 
like splendour out of heaven, or the thrilling experience 
in the later dramas of a life tenser, more vivid than our 
own—which of these two ingredients I find the more 
intoxicating it would be difficult to say. 

There are other elements, too, in this draught of 
Shakespeare’s brewing—in the potent wine that came 
to fill at last the great jewelled cup of words he fashioned, 
to drink from which is one of the most wonderful ex- 
periences life affords. One element bubbling at the brim 
is, of course, Shakespeare’s humour—for he alone, 
among all the great poets of the world, possessed the 
gift of humour—a teeming, comic imagination and 
inexhaustible fountain of sparkling geniality and fun. 
All critics mention this; but there is another and amazing 
aspect of his achievement, about which, since I have 
seen no mention of it, I should like to say a word or two. 

In the work of all other dramatic writers, in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles and Racine (and also, indeed, in all the 
great novelists), we find a certain uniformity of tone, 
and, so to speak, only one subject; a scene or character 
from one of their works might appear without any shock 
to our sense of tone in any of the others. But Shakespeare 
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was the master of many styles, and each of his great 
plays possesses its own atmosphere and colour. Even in 
the two fairy plays, the silvery moonlight of the Dream 
is very different from the faint haze of enchantment 
which envelops the Tempest, and every one of the 
tragedies differs from all the others. Romeo and Juliet 
glows with the richness of Giorgione; the atmosphere of 
Lear is, as Dr. Bradley says, cold and dark, and envelops 
its dim-lit scenes with a kind of a winter mist: it would be 
impossible to imagine a scene like the cliff-scene trans- 
ferred from Lear into the glare of Othello; while to pass 
from Julius Cesar to Antony and Cleopatra is like passing 
from a gallery of antique sculpture to a great palace 
rich with Titian’s or Paul Veronese’s frescoes. That the 
painter of one of these scenes should be the painter of 
the others seems a constantly repeated marvel; if we 
should find that the pictures of Giorgione, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, of Titian or Veronese, had all been 
painted by one hand, we could hardly be more aston- 
ished. 
XXIII 

And yet, from my last reperusal there remains some- 
thing more—there is still a touch beyond. Like all wise 
readers, my pleasure in a good book is greatly enhanced 
by my sense of companionship with its author. The 
older I grow, the more I love this affable intercourse 
with the fair-spoken friend behind the book I read, 
with Montaigne behind his essays, or with Sir Walter 
Scott as he writes his novels. But how on earth is one 
to establish my sort of human relationship with Shake- 
speare? For the hero of Carlyle’s Hero Worship 1 have no 
great liking, nor is the official all-British Shakespeare 
a friend for me. The demi-god, the enthroned divinity 
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of the romantic critics, impeccable, supernaturally 
inspired, and with a mind out-topping knowledge, 
I cannot believe in, and equally incredible I find the 
Shakespeare which his modern, hard-boiled biographers 
portray, a man, as it were, outside humanity, a kind of 
monster, who did not think or feel the things he wrote, 
but turned out the sublimest poetry and the grossest 
ribaldry merely in the way of business. Must I then stand 
glaring at that portent in open-mouthed amazement, 
my eyes starting from my head? Is ‘stupefaction’ the 
only word to describe my state of mind when, face to 
face with Shakespeare’s achievement, I try to imagine 
what sort of man Shakespeare really was? 

Into the select circle of professors and scholars, as 
they sat discussing in hushed voices the appalling prob- 
lem, there burst, not many years ago, the outrageous 
figure of a loud journalist and pornographist with a 
new interpretation that shed a new and surprising light 
upon the subject. Mr. Bernard Shaw has well described 
the shocking comedy of this scandal. To write a new 
book on Shakespeare, Mr. Shaw explains, great refine- 
ment and delicacy of taste were considered necessary, 
and combined with this profound scholarship, high 
academic distinction, or at least an assured literary 
reputation. ‘Now,’ he adds, ‘ifthere is a man on earth who 
is the utter contrary of everything that this description 
implies; whose very existence is an insult to the ideal it 
realizes; whose eye disparages, whose resonant voice 
denounces, whose cold shoulder jostles, every decency, 
every delicacy, every amenity, every dignity, every 
sweet usage of that quiet life of mutual admiration in 
which perfect appreciation of Shakespeare is expected 
to arise, that man is Frank Harris.’ And yet the contri- 
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bution made to the interpretation of Shakespeare by 
Frank Harris! is of considerable importance, and has 
greatly influenced subsequent critics. ‘They will first 
crab you,’ as Mr. Desmond MacCarthy wrote to Harris, 
‘then crib you,’ and this forecast has proved a true 
one, for Harris’s name is not mentioned, save in disparage- 
ment, I believe, in the writing of any of the Shakespearean 
scholars who have profited by his book, except in that 
of the greatest of them all, Dr. Bradley.” 


1 The Man Shakespeare, Frank Palmer, 1909. 


2“°A good many of Mr. Harris’s views I cannot share, and I had 
arrived at almost all the ideas expressed in my lecture before reading 
his papers. But I found in them also valuable ideas, which were 
quite new to me and would probably be so to many readers.’ 
(Oxford Lectures on Poetry, 1920, p. 315.) Dr. Bradley is writing of 
Frank Harris’s first exposition of his views in some articles published 
in the Saturday Review, in 1898; he afterwards added to this note: 
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Contrary to the received opinion that Shakespeare 
did not reveal himself in his plays, Frank Harris main- 
tains that he did so, not once, but again and again. 
After reading and re-reading them many times, he 
became aware, he tells us, of a certain unity underlying 
all the diversity of Shakespeare’s characters. “And, at 
length’, he adds, ‘out of the myriad voices in the plays, 
I began to hear more and more insistent the accents 
of one voice, and out of the crowd of faces began to 
distinguish more and more clearly the features of the 
writer.’ This voice and this face were, to put it briefly, 
Hamlet’s face and voice—in Hamlet, Shakespeare, he 
said, had portrayed his own soul, the very essence of 
his nature; and when he wrote Hamlet’s speeches, it 
was his own heart he was writing down. This is made 
plain, in the first place, Frank Harris says, by the fact 
that when Shakespeare’s characters fall, as they so often 
fall, out of character, and say things which such person- 
ages would never say, they are very apt to drop into 
Hamlet’s way of talking—to think his thoughts and 
express them in his language. Shakespeare portrays, 
moreover, not once, but many times, figures that 
‘Mr. Harris has published, in The Man Shakespeare, the substance 
of the articles, and also matter which, in my judgment, has much 
less value.’ If the original note seems somewhat grudging, Dr. 
Bradley’s addition to it is the-mildest of understatements, for after 
about sixty pages of subtle and original interpretation, the mania 
for finding in Shakespeare’s plays the story of his inner life seizes 
hold of Frank Harris, as it seized hold of Samuel Butler, and so many 
writers on the subject, leading them to the maddest and most 
grotesque conclusions. In this latter part of his book, however, 
Harris has the courage to say one thing which no other critics 
have liked to mention—the fact, namely, that if any deductions are 
to be made from Shakespeare’s writings about his nature, an 


excessive and almost morbid sensuality must have been part of his 
endowment. 
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resemble Hamlet, dreamy contemplative beings given 
to irony and melancholy brooding. Romeo is the first 
of these; and Romeo, as Hazlitt said, is Hamlet in love. 
He is, indeed, Hamlet’s young brother, less mature and 
less complex, but absent-minded like the student-prince, 
and living, like him, in a world of his own imagination. 
Richard II, in the play of about this date, is another 
Hamlet, a passive contemplator, rather than a master, 
of his fate. A more mature character of this cast is 
Jaques, whom Shakespeare added to the figures in the 
old story from which his later play, As You Like It, is 
derived. Jaques, who finds that all the world’s a stage, 
possesses Hamlet’s detachment, his wit, and his lightning- 
like intelligence, and is, like him, wrapped up in a 
humorous sadness of his own. 

Much of Hamlet, too, is to be found in the exiled Duke 
of this play, and still more in the ‘old fantastical Duke 
of dark corners’ in Measure for Measure, with his love 
for lonely contemplation and the life removed. His great 
speech to Claudio in prison, ‘Reason thus with life’ 
(III, i), so apparently callous when addressed to one 
condemned to death, is an instance of a Shakespearean 
character who forgets dramatic propriety to indulge in 
Hamlet-like meditations on life and the problems of 
human destiny. 

In Feste and Touchstone, and Shakespeare’s other 
clowns, with their ironic detachment like Hamlet’s and 
their wit like his, touching melancholy with a sting of 
absurdity, turning life inside out and upside down with 
their disintegrating phrases, again we find the Hamlet 
who could outclown the grave-diggers in their con- 
fabulation. Of Posthumus in Cymbeline, and, above all, 
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of Prospero in The Tempest, it is unnecessary to speak, 
so plainly are they incarnations of Hamlet’s spirit. 

Frank Harris’s most brilliant achievement is the para- 
doxical but convincing demonstration of how much 
there is of Hamlet in Macbeth; how again and again 
this blood-thirsty and barbarian chieftain of a savage 
age throws off his murderer’s mask to reveal a visage 
pale with thought like Hamlet’s; how he will often, 
stopping in the midst of headlong action, indulge in the 
most untimely soliloquies, and utter in the very accent 
and intonation of Hamlet’s voice great generalizations 
on old age and sleep, telling us ‘‘There’s nothing serious 
in mortality’, or pausing, in the very crisis of his fate, to 
describe life as a walking shadow, and poor player on 
the stage. 

Hamlet, it has been said, metaphysicalizes the things 
he doesn’t do, Macbeth the things he does; and it is no 
wonder that the practical Lady Macbeth despises him 
for his brain-sick thinking, so out of place in the drama 
and in the age they live in, and crying, ‘give me the 
daggers’, goes off (after, however, permitting herself a 
pun like one of Hamlet’s)—to smear the faces of the 
grooms with blood. 

What, then, are the ways of thought and feeling by 
means of which Shakespeare portrays himself (if we agree 
that he did portray himself) in Hamlet? One most import- 
ant characteristic was noted by Coleridge, an aversion 
to personal and individual concerns, and a continual 
escape into generalizations and general reasonings. Hamlet 
isunable to resist any appeal toa generalidea: ‘Ay, Madam, 
it is common’, he assents to the Queen’s generalization in 
almost the first words he speaks; and on the platform 
a little later the sound of cannon sends him off into 
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philosophizings which seem to make him forget that 
he is waiting to see his father’s ghost. 

Indeed, Hamlet seems to have infected almost all the 
characters in the play in which he figures—the King, 
the Queen, Polonius, and the Grave-digger, with this 
habit of his mind; and even the Ghost cannot help 
lingering on to indulge in at least one general reflection. 

The detachment from existence which would naturally 
result from this habit of philosophic meditation, this 
way of seeing everything in the light of ideas, and half- 
dissolved as it were in thought, shows itself in Hamlet 
and the Hamlet-like characters of Shakespeare’s plays, 
sometimes in a sense of humorous absurdity and an 
ironic charity which seems like weakness, sometimes 
in an ‘incorrigible divine levity’, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has well expressed it. Or again, ‘Man, proud man’, 
seen thus in the distance, appears to him as nothing 
more than an angry ape playing before the eye of 
heaven fantastic tricks which make the angels weep. 

Such a philosophic contemplator of the world, to 
whom the universe seems infinite, and himself nothing, 
and whose mind dwells among the unseen essences of 
things, will often find a deep meaning in what is trivial, 
and a trifling one in the most profound; he will often 
express himself, like Hamlet, in melancholy musings, 
in subtleties of self-analysis, in freaks and twists of 
thought, in phrases of incomparable beauty and bitter- 
ness, and in obscenities which shock his hearers. ‘To him, 
as to Antony when he gazes on the sunset-clouds, or 
to Prospero when the revels he had evoked were ended, 
existence must often seem like an unsubstantial pageant, 
and ourselves as dreams. 

In these two of the greatest passages he wrote—and 
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Prospero’s speech has been described as the most 
magnificent passage in Shakespeare, if not in all the 
literature of the world—I find the expression of one 
aspect, and to me the most essential aspect, of Shake- 
speare’s spirit. Best of all, I love those plays, Hamlet, 
As You Like It, and The Tempest, which, like the Sonnets 
with their shimmering moods, are silvery-tinted with 
this cast of thought. To dream, to meditate, to lose 
ourselves in thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls, 
to love the gay appearances of the world and know 
them as illusions—this temper of ironic mind, of a happy, 
enjoying, and yet melancholy nature, expresses itself 
in a secret rhythm, a cadence, a delicate and dream-like 
music which is, for me, the loveliest poetry of the world. 

And now that I have returned from the Sahara of our 
age to the magnificent realm of Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion, with its glooms and splendours, the storms that 
threaten to tear the world from its hinges, and scenes 
that break the heart, what most delights me is to have 
found, or to imagine that I have found, aloof from all 
the manifestations of what he called his ‘rough magic’, 
the disenchanted Prospero of this dukedom, the dreamy 
Prince of the world of his own meditation. And if, 
lingering too long to listen, spell-bound, to this voice, 
surely the most magical, the most musical of all voices, 
I too have lost my reason, it is not among the shouting 
theorists that you shall find me, but babbling, among 
the imbecile adorers, my praise. 
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APPENDIX 
BOOKS ON SHAKESPEARE 


On p. 264 I quoted a sentence about Brandes’ book on Shake- 
speare from A Sketch of Recent Shakespearean Investigation, 1893- 
1923, by CG. H. Herford, 1923 (Blackie & Son). In this book 
will be found a clear account of the state of Shakespeare study, 
at that date, and the contributions which had been made to 
it in the way of textual knowledge and critical interpretation. 
Of earlier criticism there is Mr. Nicol Smith’s Eighteenth Century 
Essays on Shakespeare, and that early and isolated masterpiece 
of interpretation, Maurice Morgann’s Character of Falstaff. Of 
the writings of our romantic critics, Hazlitt’s Characters of 
Shakespear's Plays is full of an appreciative gusto that makes it 
delightful to read; the little that Charles Lamb has written 
about Shakespeare is of the rarest value, and Coleridge—what 
is one to say of Coleridge? All that he has written about 
Shakespeare has been recently collected and admirably edited 
in two volumes by Mr. T. M. Raysor—Coleridge’s Shakespearean 
Criticism (Constable, 1930); it makes almost intolerable reading, 
being full of twaddle and preaching and German metaphysics, 
with here and there, however, marvellous interpretations, and, 
above all, little, immense insights into the processes of artistic 
creation. Of more recent books I have read with profit Moulton’s 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist (Clarendon Press), and Mac- 
Cullum’s Shakespeare’s Roman Plays. The two best books that 
I know about the Sonnets—Beeching’s edition of them, and 
Richard Simpson’s Philosophy of Shakespeare’s Sonnets—are, 
unfortunately, like so many good books about Shakespeare, 
out of print. Of separate essays on the subject I think the 
finest is James Russell Lowell’s Shakespeare Once More, in the 
first volume of Among My Books. Then there are three essays in 
Pater’s Appreciations, four in Dr. A. C. Bradley’s Oxford Lectures 
on Poetry (Macmillan), and three in his Miscellany (Macmillan). 
Of great interest also is Robert Bridges’s paper, The Injluence 
of the Audience on Shakespeare’s Drama (Oxford Press). Of earlier 
essays, Bagehot’s ‘Shakespeare—the Man’ in the first volume 
of his Literary Studies, and Leslie Stephen’s essay on the same 
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subject in Vol. IV of his Studies of a Biographer, are of value. 
Professor George Gordon’s paper on ‘Shakespeare’s English’, 
in the S.P.E. Tract No. XXIX (Oxford Press), is a masterly 
treatment of a subject which is treated at greater length in 
Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar (Macmillan)—a book beyond 
all praise. In addition to Mr. Mackail’s recent Approach to 
Shakespeare (Oxford Press), two papers of the highest quality 
will be found in his Lectures on Poetry (Longmans), another 
in his Studies of English Poets (Longmans), and another, Shake- 
speare After Three Hundred Years, printed separately among the 
annual Shakespeare Lectures of the British Academy. Of this 
admirable series (published by Humphrey Milford) I have 
profited in especial by From Henry V to Hamlet of Mr. Granville- 
Barker, the Principles of Emendation in Shakespeare of Mr. W. W. 
Greg, the Elizabethan Shakespeare of Mr. J. Dover Wilson, 
A Plea for the Liberty of Interpreting of Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, 
and the Disintegration of Shakespeare by Sir Edmund Chambers. 
The great book, William Shakespeare, of this great scholar, is 
indispensable for special students; and I know no better intro- 
duction to the subject for the general reader than his article 
on Shakespeare in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Two recently pub- 
lished books should also be mentioned—Mr. Dover Wilson’s 
The Essential Shakespeare (Cambridge Press), and an admirable 
interpretation of Shakespeare from a French point of view, 
M. Louis Gillet’s Shakespeare (Paris, Grasset). Mr. F. G. Stokes’s 
Shakespeare Dictionary of Characters and Proper Names (Harrap), 
and Mr. C. T. Onions’ Shakespeare Glossary (Clarendon Press) 
are books of reference which every reader of Shakespeare 
should have at hand. My debt to the various scholars and critics 
I have mentioned, and above all to Dr. Bradley, Mr. Mackail, 
and Mr. Granville-Barker (whom I have found the most illumin- 
ating of them all), is beyond my computation, and I fear that 
I have too often enriched my essay with felicitous phrases from 
their writings. 
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A GAMBLE IN CLOCKS 


The other evening I overheard (quite unavoidably, I 
assure you) a curious story. I was dining alone at 
Madolino’s Restaurant, and looked up from my evening 
paper to see the swing doors thrust open, and a big man 
stride into the crowded room. The cut, both of his 
features and of his clothes, at once proclaimed him an 
American, while the slight uncertainty with which he 
hesitated in the gangway suggested that this was his 
maiden visit to Soho. There was an unmistakable air 
of prosperity about him which soon attracted the atten- 
tion of a waiter, who hurried forward to take his hat 
and coat and conduct him to the only table that was 
still unoccupied. This happened to be a small table for 
two, close beside my own, and the American, after 
glancing about him somewhat in the manner of a 
cricketer who, before receiving his first ball, takes a 
leisurely look round the ground to see how the fieldsmen 
are placed, sat down and picked up the menu. I with- 
drew my gaze from him lest I should appear impertinent, 
and now I noticed that another man had just entered 
the room, a man of a very different stamp. He was tall, 
sallow and emaciated, with damp, black hair that fell 
low over his forehead. His clothes were dingy and 
showed little sign of ever having fitted him. He might, 
I thought, have hailed from almost any country in the 
Old World, and, as I watched him, too, stand in the 
gangway, fidgeting with his shabby black hat, while he 
searched anxiously for a vacant place, I felt sure that 
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he had not seen the inside of a decent restaurant for a 
considerable while. A harassed waiter found time to 
explain to him that the restaurant was already full, but 
the newcomer, suddenly perceiving that there was still 
an empty seat at the American’s table, pushed his way 
resolutely in its direction. He addressed the American 
politely, speaking, I noticed in some surprise, with a 
perfectly cultured, if slightly foreign accent, and the 
American, with that ready hospitality which distin- 
guishes them all, promptly invited him to share his table. 
But no sooner had the newcomer sat down than he jumped 
to his feet again, a look of consternation on his face. 

‘Sir,’ he cried, ‘you can do me a still greater favour. 
Would it be too much to ask you to change places with 
me? For I cannot possibly sit here.’ 

The American was clearly disconcerted, but thinking, 
no doubt, that this sort of thing was all part of the 
routine of London’s Montmartre, prepared to grant 
his request. 

‘Certainly’, he replied. ‘It is no trouble. But perhaps 
you will tell me why you object to your present position?’ 

‘If you will look behind you,’ said the other, pointing 
dramatically to the centre of the wall, ‘you will see a 
clock. I cannot sit facing a clock.’ 

The American laughed. 

“You have, perhaps, some unpleasant recollection of 
the anarchists?’ he prompted, as they changed places. 

‘No’, replied the other. ‘For me the sight of a clock 
recalls something far more disastrous than any bomb. 
But first let me choose my dinner, and then I will tell 
you the whole story.’ 

I was glad to hear him order a long and substantial 
meal, for he certainly looked as though he needed it. 
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When the waiter had gone, he turned back to the 
American and asked him: 

‘Have you ever heard of the Baron Stopvotch?” 

‘Certainly I have heard of that famous and, I believe, 
eccentric Hungarian. Was he not, in his day, one of the 
richest men in Europe?’ 

“Yes, he was immensely wealthy, though few people 
suspected it until after his death. For his mode of life 
was anything but luxurious. He lived with his daughter 
at Budapest, in a great rambling house that was com- 
pletely devoid of any modern conveniences. In his youth 
the place was trim and well-kept, but as the years went 
by, and he himself grew older, everything was allowed 
to fall into decay. The curtains slowly faded, and the 
paper gradually peeled off the crumbling walls. The 
furniture was never renewed or repaired, and the tables 
and chairs grew tired and feeble in sympathy with his 
own weakening frame. He seldom entertained, which, 
I imagine, was fortunate, since he had no comforts to 
offer his guests. His cellar contained nothing of any 
consequence, and his fare, though simple, could not 
even be called good. At the time of his death an old 
married couple composed his entire household staff. 
But the Baron, I can assure you, was no miser. His vast 
fortune was dedicated to a single end, and gradually 
became absorbed in that amazing collection to which he 
also devoted his whole life. I am referring, of course, 
to his famous collection of clocks. Every room in that 
old house contained five or six of the most magnificent 
time-pieces, and not one of them but was in perfect 
order. For the Baron had probably a finer knowledge 
of clockwork than any man living. He had set aside a 
large room on the ground floor as a store-room and 
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workshop, and there, surrounded by inferior specimens, 
he would sit hour after hour, with a lens stuck in his eye, 
delicately manipulating the intricate machinery of some 
new acquisition. His friends, too, used to bring him 
their watches and clocks for repair, and the Baron would 
be flattered and return them better than new. For he 
was inordinately proud of his skill.’ 

‘Truly a strange, yet fascinating existence,’ mused the 
American, ‘to spend one’s whole life regulating clocks.’ 

‘As you say, sir, a strange existence, in which the 
clocks, in their turn, soon came to regulate his life. 
Indeed, I can scarcely describe the condition of slavery 
to which his excessive worship of his clocks reduced the 
poor Baron, and I do not exaggerate when I say that 
he became unable to take a single step without their 
sanction. They dictated the precise moment of his rising 
in the morning and his retiring at night; of his meals, 
his apéritifs and his cigars; of his morning constitutional 
and his afternoon siesta. And the rest of his household 
had to conform to a similar strict routine, from which 
the slightest deviation caused him acute displeasure.’ 

‘But tell me,’ interrupted the American, ‘did the 
Baron not find considerable difficulty in keeping his 
numerous clocks together?’ 

For the moment the other did not reply, since the 
waiter had just placed before him a plate of steaming 
soup, which he ladled into his mouth with an eagerness 
that was pathetic to watch. When he had done, he wiped 
his mouth carefully with his napkin, and brushed his 
hair out of his eyes. 

‘The Baron’, he announced, ‘may have been a fanatic, 
but he was not without intelligence. He made no mistake 
about the object of his devotion, and, since it was not 
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Time, but his clocks, that he idolized, he set them so as 
to allow himself a considerable amount of latitude.’ 

‘I am afraid I do not understand,’ confessed the 
American. 

‘Why, it is quite simple. Not that an expert craftsman 
like the Baron would have had the slightest difficulty 
in keeping them all together, had he wished, but he 
carefully refrained from anything so foolish. Instead, he 
set some fast and others slow, and dispatched the whole 
lot through the days, like a constellation through the 
skies, in a dignified and orderly procession. And then, 
you see, he could always pick out whichever clock was 
most suitable.’ 

‘An arrangement that would have its advantages on 
occasions,’ commented the American. ‘If one wanted, 
shall we say, to encourage the departure of an unwel- 
come visitor.’ 

“You are right. In this way the Baron was able to 
tyrannize over everyone with whom he came into contact. 
And there were no greater sufferers than the harassed 
members of his own household. Required, under pain 
of instant dismissal, to order the daily domestic sequence 
strictly in accordance with the clock, they never knew 
which clock to adopt as their authority. Consequently 
they were forced to resort to all manner of expedients. 
The Baron, for instance, if he felt prematurely hungry, 
would point to a clock that was well in advance of the 
rest, and demand to be fed immediately. And they, in 
their perplexity, took to cooking the meals an hour or so 
before they were likely to be wanted, a practice which 
accounted, no doubt, for their exceedingly poor quality.’ 

‘You seem’, observed the American, ‘to have a very 
intimate knowledge of the Baron’s affairs.’ 
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‘Naturally,’ replied the other, picking up his knife 
and fork in readiness, as the waiter approached with a 
large fried sole, ‘since I am his son.’ 

‘His son!’ exclaimed the American. ‘I was aware, 
of course, that he had a daughter, but until this moment 
I had no idea that he also had a son.’ 

‘That is only to be expected,’ said his dowdy com- 
panion, speaking with his mouth full. ‘I was born four 
years after my sister. My mother died in giving me 
birth. For this, I can only suppose, my father never 
forgave me, though he treated me well enough for the 
first sixteen years of my life. Then one day I had the 
misfortune to find myself involved in an escapade that 
caused considerable scandal. I will not trouble you 
with the details, since they are both painful and im- 
material. I need only say that my father appeared to 
have been awaiting this opportunity. He demanded no 
explanation, and would listen to no excuse. Like the 
ancient Greeks, who used to discard their superfluous 
children on the icy slopes of the mountains, he callously 
repudiated all responsibility for a life he himself had 
created, and packed me off, with barely enough money 
for my journey, to fend for myself in a distant country. 
Now I am singularly ill-fitted for any such thing. You 
have only to look at me to see what a sad success I made 
of it. After three years in England I journeyed back to 
Budapest, believing that my father would relent when 
he saw me. But, though he received me politely, he 
made it perfectly clear that he was not prepared to 
consider a real reconciliation. And so I returned once 
more to London, where I continued to eke out an 
embittered existence on the pittance I earned by writing 
newspaper articles and inferior short stories. Three 
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times in twenty years I succeeded in saving enough 
money to visit my father, and on each occasion he wel- 
comed me with mild pleasure, as one would a friend. 
I had ceased to be his son. And then, when I had quite 
given up hope, I received a letter from my sister. She 
told me that my father was on his death-bed, and had 
expressed the wish to see me once more before he died. 
She urged me not to delay my return and enclosed, at 
my father’s request, a liberal sum to pay for my journey. 
Naturally, I hastened back to Budapest with the utmost 
speed, praying that I might be in time. It was night 
when I arrived and learnt, to my inexpressible relief, 
that my father was still alive. Early next morning my 
sister took me to his room. The old man smiled feebly 
when he saw me, and beckoned me to a chair beside 
his bed. “‘Son,”’ he said, and I trembled to hear him 
utter that unfamiliar word, ‘I could not have waited 
for you any longer. I have reached the end of my 
strength. I am leaving this world at twelve o’clock 
precisely, but before I go I mean to make you amends. 
When I made my will, twenty or more years ago, I 
intended your sister to inherit my whole estate. But now 
I wish to make a slight correction. I have sent for the 
lawyer to be here at eleven. I am sure your sister will 
not object. I mean to leave you my clocks.” 

‘You can imagine, sir, with what emotion I heard 
his words, since I well knew that the Baron’s clocks 
were a most valuable part of his property. I tried to 
thank him, with tears in my eyes, but he cut me short. 

‘<I do not deserve your thanks, son. I have treated you 
very harshly. Leave me now while I sleep a little. 
Return with the lawyer at eleven. Your sister will 
remain with me‘in case there is anything I need.” 
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‘“But it is eleven o’clock now,” I protested, looking 
at my watch. “‘The lawyer should be here.” 

“No,” he replied, “there is still an hour.” His eyes 
were turned towards the chimney-piece, above which, 
like a glorious golden sun, hung the gem of his whole 
collection. I was astonished to see that it was no less 
than a whole hour slow. I learnt later that the Baron, 
when he felt himself growing old, had carefully adjusted 
it to lose several minutes a year, since by this means he 
could continue to rise every morning punctually at eight, 
without experiencing any loss of his comfort. But the 
lawyer, naturally enough, was ignorant of this particular 
caprice. I found him, as I had expected, already waiting 
in the hall. He was justifiably annoyed at the unnecessary 
delay, but he knew enough of my father to realize that 
it had to be endured. The old servant brought us some 
refreshments, and over them we sat and gossiped away 
the time until the hour was up. We were just preparing 
to ascend together to the Baron’s room, when we were 
startled to hear the voice of my sister, calling to us in 
violent agitation. For a moment I stood still, hardly able 
to believe my ears. Then, remembering all that was at 
stake, I seized the lawyer by the arm and dragged him 
frantically up the stairs. Even as I entered the bedroom 
I realized that something incredible was happening: 
the Baron was dying before his time. I ran to his side, 
to inform him that the lawyer was present. But he seemed 
not to hear me, and waved his hand weakly in the 
direction of the chimney-piece. “The clock!” he whis- 
pered. ‘“The clock! What does it say?” 

‘I threw it a perfunctory glance. “Twelve o’clock 
exactly,” I said, and, as I uttered the words, the sinister 
truth dawned on me. But it was too late. Before I could 
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explain, my father had quietly passed away. My sister knelt 
down beside the bed, and buried her face in her hands.’ 

Here Baron Stopvotch’s unfortunate son paused 
dramatically. Then he leant across the table and added 
in a quiet hard voice: 

‘That clock, of course, ought only to have said eleven. 
But it was no longer slow. While the Baron was asleep 
someone had moved it on an hour.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed the American. ‘And what 
did you do?’ 

‘Do not ask’, replied the other. ‘The doctor, whom 
my sister had hurriedly summoned, arrived just in time 
to help the lawyer drag me from the room. Three days 
later I left for England. My sister provided for my 
journey. That was four years ago, and I have been in 
London ever since, making a precarious living out of 
short stories and articles for the newspapers. As for the 
Baron’s clocks, my sister preferred to sell them. They kept 
alive unpleasant memories. An American millionaire 
- bought the lot as a going concern. I have heard that he has 
considerable difficulty in keeping them all together.’ 

He hesitated, as the waiter removed the remains of 
his fish to make way for a lavish mixed grill. Then he 
concluded with, as it seemed to me, a touch of anxiety: 

‘So now you see why I cannot sit facing a clock.’ 

‘I do not know what to say’, said the American 
compassionately. ‘It is a pitiful story. And its main 
point is not lost on me. Am I right in supposing that 
you would consent to be my guest for this evening?” 

‘I shall be charmed,’ replied the other, with unmis- 
takable relief. 

‘Then here goes!’ said the American, and, summoning 
a waiter, he ordered a bottle of champagne. 
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A GIRL TO HER SISTER 


A girl said to her sister, late, when their friends had gone: 
‘I wish there were no men on earth, but we alone. 


‘The beauty of your body, the beauty of your face— 

That now are greedy flames, and clasp more than 
themselves in light, 

Pierce awake the drowsing air and boast before the night— 

Then should be of less account than a dark reed’s grace, 

All Summer growing in river mists, unknown— 

The beauty of your body, the beauty of my own. 


“When we two talk together, the words between us pass 

Across long fields, across drenched upland fields of grass, 

Like words of men who signal with flags in clear weather. 

When we two are together, I know before you speak 

Your answers, by your head’s turn and shadows on your 
cheek— 


Running of wind on grass, to bring our thoughts together. 


“We should live as though all day were the day’s first hour, 

All light were the first daylight, that whistles from so far, 

That stills the blood with distance. Weshouldliveas though 

All seasons were the earliest Spring, when only birds are 
mating, 


When the low, crouched bramble remembers still the 
snow, 
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And woods are but half unchained from the Winter’s 
waiting. 

We should be gay together, with pleasures primrose-cool, 

Scattered, and quick as Spring’s are, by thicket and chill 
pool. 


‘Oh, to-night,’ the girl said, ‘I wish that I could sit 

All my life here with you, all my life unlit. 

To-morrow I shall love again the Summer’s valour, 
Heavy heat of noon, and the night’s mysteries, 

And love, like the sun’s touch, that closes up my eyes— 
To-morrow: but to-night,’ she said, as night ran on, 

‘I wish there was no love on earth but ours alone.’ 
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Translated by J. M. Hone 


ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER 
OF SWIFT 


No one has succeeded in writing an impartial biography 
of Swift. There is the antipathy of Thackeray and of 
Johnson, Scott’s benevolence for the man; but not even 
the more recent biographers, who are politically least 
prejudiced in Swift’s regard, can provide a detached 
testimony. They seek to explain what is most evidently 
deplorable, and to explain is always to excuse. ‘The more 
we penetrate into the closed citadel of Swift’s heart, the 
more we pursue Swift, the more we fall under the fascina- 
tion which all Swift’s contemporaries felt. Such a force 
emanates from Swift that even the coolest of historians 
must either submit or rebel. And to combat Swift is to 
combat a still living enemy. 

Yet who writes of Swift cannot propose to be impartial: 
Swift suffered too much to be judged. It is not licit to 
consider whether timorous eyes may consider what 
is brought to light as deplorable. One may bring more 
evil than good to light; but this is not to judge him, 
but only to say: The man was thus. . . and he was struck, 
thus, by the judgement of God. 

He has been a man, and therefore he remains a legend. 
There is a fullness, a perfection of humanity, through 
which some men grow to be types of a character, the 
protagonists of all anecdotes, of all adventures which 
refer to that character. In Robin Hood, in Monsieur 
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de la Palisse, in J. Prudhomme, and in so many others, 
the legendary triumph of humanity is celebrated. 

The legend which permeates the life of Jonathan 
Swift at every instant proves above all that he was a 
man of one reality, a man of one aspect. By this legend, 
which has a vanishing point in hundreds of malignities 
and in hundreds of anecdotes of the most diverse kind, 
we can trace his history. Shall we not, to understand a 
living man, seek out a rational unity in his extraordinary 
life? It is vain to repeat mechanically facts, works, 
documents, as people have been doing for two centuries. 
All the minutie have been long ago discussed. There has 
been affirmation and negation. But in all this rank 
biographical exuberance the spirit of Swift fails to appear. 
It has been forgotten that the ground of a fact must 
agree with the ground of all the other facts, and no one 
has entirely exploited, with this idea in mind, the auto- 
biography in act which the works of Swift constitute. 
This is not so much a question of esthetic analysis as of a 
penetration of the creative work, so as to find beyond the 
pages the curved finger and the blue eyes—and behind 
the curved finger and the blue eyes, the man. 

Swift is a ‘limit-case’ of humanity: a tragic type 
because he is logical and real. We shall study him as a 
character, not as an anecdotal life. And in this way 
we shall find that the fundamental quality ofhis character 
was egotism. 

Above all, only the egotistic tendency to refer every- 
thing to oneself can account for Swift’s frenetic pride, for 
his habit of giving all the weight which he could to him- 
self and his benefactions. He asked for more favours for 
others than he asked for himself, with the air of exacting 
a homage due; and he obtained for others what he could 
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not obtain for himself. The biographers, therefore, make 
much ado over the disinterestedness of Swift, his bene- 
ficence. The ironical thing is that Swift protected people 
without having precise knowledge of their merits. 
Recommendation is really a satisfaction of the pride of 
him who recommends: to obtain something for a stranger 
confirms and strengthens one’s self-esteem. It is an 
augmentation of personality, which is only secured if 
gratitude be added to it—even if one does not hope for 
gratitude. 

But notwithstanding this, when confronted with in- 
gratitude, Swift’s disillusion assumed a pathetic violence. 
He did not admit blind misfortune: he felt himself so 
acutely as a person that he was induced in misfortune to 
seek at once for the guilty one, the enemy. 

The fact is that the egotist is surrounded by men, not 
by things. If a tile falls on his head, he will not be satis- 
fied until, searching from effect to cause, he finds that a 
human being had a hand in the matter. Only egotism 
can explain the ferocious hatreds of Swift, who never for- 
gave anyone anything. To forgive is to understand, and 
to put oneself in another’s place. Swift never succeeded 
in doing this because he regarded others from the outside. 

His experience of friendship was deep: he was devoted 
to his friends in a manner beyond the ordinary... Yet he 
was strangely indifferent to the feelings of his friends. 
If they wanted something from him, they had to trust him 
completely: and if they wished to decide anything on 
their own account, he would rage madly. This was not 
merely because he wanted to be at the centre of the stage: 
it was also due to his not being able to conceive that any- 
one else could decide when he had decided. For as soon 
as a problem had entered into his field of activity, it was 
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his own problem. To be his friend one had to allow him 
to go his own way, to let him lead, and even smash 
up ... then to say that everything was going excellently! 
Swift does not insist on the advice which he has given: 
when he fails to make peace between Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, he lets things be and does not try again. 
He has not intervened for the good of others, but for the 
sake of his own power. 

His offer to have himself imprisoned with the ex- 
Minister who was his friend seems a proof of disinterested- 
ness: a splendid instance of friendship. But it was a 
morbid and useless gesture. Swift wished to affirm a co- 
responsibility: it was almost as if he wished to prove that 
this man had compromised himself in following his 
advice, that it was a grave error to underrate the signi- 
ficance of Swift’s advice and to imprison someone else 
when Swift should be considered chiefly responsible— 
merely because he had taken part in ministerial intrigues. 

He was mean in small ways, he could not tolerate 
annoyance: anything which threatened his possession of 
himself was a bore and an annoyance which he could not 
permit. Vanessa commenced to lose his affection when 
she followed him to Ireland: she inconvenienced Swift, 
put him in a quandary. He had not the courage to elim- 
inate her straightaway: partly because it pleased him 
to be adored, partly because he feared scenes. He pre- 
ferred an uncertain peace to these: he goes to visit her less 
than he might, and only when it is necessary to prevent 
her from committing some folly. When the impossible 
situation is precipitated, Swift is the more infuriated, be- 
cause he has never been willing to consider an inevitable 
catastrophe. He puts all the blame on Vanessa because 
she is the weaker, the less important of the two women: 
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he rushes to Cellbridge, and throws the fatal letter at her 
without a word. He is silent because he wants to avoid a 
disagreeable discussion; he makes off because he is 
already in flight. 

Thus a paroxystic egotism can explain, we think, the 
celebrated (and possibly false) episode, as it can explain 
all the precedent dealings of Swift with the two women. 
He compromises them; he causes them to live in anguish: 
perhaps this is due to some misfortune of his own, perhaps 
it is the fault of circumstances. Yet he has never asked 
himself: Will they suffer? He loves them. Egotistically, it 
seems to him that this love repays them for all their suf- 
fering. He loves them as his property: they had the duty 
of living until it suited him and as it suited him. 

When Stella dies, death itself becomes a person. 
Egotism never spoke in clearer terms than those which 
Swift used on the death of the beloved: ‘There is not a 
greater folly than to contract too great and intimate 
a friendship which must always leave the survivor 
miserable.’ 

He mourns—not for her, but for himself. And even 
he says it outspoken, for Swift (everybody bore witness 
to it) had no shame. What, indeed, are other for the 
egotist, if not things external and extraneous? 

He was accused of avarice: certainly he kept his 
accounts accurately, and woe to whom endeavoured 
to cheat him! But a wish for independence justified this: 
he had had to depend on others for his bread for over 
thirty years. 

Only in this way could such an egotism be systemati- 
cally nourished! So great becomes, then, the wish for 
liberty, that freedom must involve the creation of slaves 
all around one. 
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This, it will be said, is a black picture. It is neither 
black nor white. It is a reality—an atrocious reality. 
Swift was thus, as it will be clearly seen when his life is 
described according to a balanced plan. Perhaps it was 
sickness, perhaps the sad conditions of his youth, perhaps 
the fundamental weakness of a will subdued by depen- 
dence. Who can say that anyone of us would have 
resisted any of these temptations? 

For the biographer egotism will be that which a 
cardiac defect is for a doctor: it explains the wretched life 
and death of a man, to the point of identifying itself with 
the man himself. To the point of presenting itself even 
as the fundamental character of the literary works of 
the man. 

In order to render this affirmation comprehensible— 
it has a paradoxical air—it is necessary first to recall that, 
as compared with European thought, English thought, 
on either side of St. George’s Channel, has always revealed 
utilitarian aspects. English thought is a thought of things, 
a thought directed to an end. The phenomenon already 
shows itself in art as a predilection for censure and moral 
exhortation, from Milton to Pope, precisely from the 
seventeenth to the eighteenth century, centuries which 
were not a very moral epoch of public or private life! 

Now if we wish to delineate exactly the concept of 
artistic egotism in order to define the humanity of Swift 
in every field, we shall turn, to begin with, to that in- 
sistence of the English on always speaking in the first 
person... I, I, I, which Swift accentuates. 

Artistic egotism can reveal itself as much in the form as 
in the content of a work: that is, as much in the preference 
for certain artistic themes, for a literary genre, as in the 
style as pure form. Satire, which is the genre preferred 
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by Swift—the genre of his masterpieces, is, in our 
opinion, an egotistic composition. 

Possibly all satire must limit itself to the superficial, 
and the greatest satirists (from Juvenal to Rabelais, from 
Cervantes to Heine) have been, as satirists, bad thinkers 
and shallow moralists, precisely because they saw no 
necessity for profound enquiry, but merely saw the utility 
of short and succinct demonstration, so that they preferred 
the simplest and most extreme affirmations. Every satire 
starts from a popular exposition, from a ‘vulgarisation’ 
of that which is attacked and that which is defended. 

There will be found very seldom in Swift’s criticisms 
and expositions any new ideas, or even the echoes of a 
doctrinal afterthought. Theories concern him only in so 
far as they serve an immediate use. Swift has no taste for 
truth. It is not truth that he is seeking: his game is the 
decisive affirmation—the simplest and clearest possible 
affirmation. For this will serve him best, being easily 
communicable and therefore most efficacious. 

It might be observed, at this point, that it is necessary 
to demonstrate either that Swift succeeded as a satirist, 
just on account of his egotism, or that the ideas urged 
in his works are mainly superficial, because he disputes 
as an egotist can do. But this dilemma does not affect 
the matter we have in hand. We are not seeking causes, 
but only trying to demonstrate the close intimacy of 
egotism with the literary genre of Swift’s choice. 

It was because his egotism was extreme that his satire 
was mainly political. For practical and polemical politics 
are by their nature bad politics: the more superficial, 
arbitrary and paradoxical they are, the more success 
they can get. The people is hard of hearing, and the best 
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way of influencing public opinion is imprecation— 
verbal chastisement. 

To speak and to write egotistically of politics—that is, 
for a practical and personal end, sich as the success of a 
party—one must limit the theoretical demonstration and 
offer the public concrete cases. The politics of Swift are 
quite personal: he never alludes to general theories, but 
only to single acts. He does not combat, or defend, a way 
of thinking: he combats, or defends, this man or that. He 
does not attack the Whiggism in Marlborough, but he 
attacks Marlborough and Wharton and a dozen others, 
one by one, in order to abase Whiggism. In brief, he does 
not seek ideas, he seeks friends and enemies, and he 
recognises them one by one. 

As he gradually becomes prominent, his politics 
become more and more superficial: precisely because his 
interest in the victory of his own party augments, and the 
practical efficacy of his writings becomes more and more 
the essential matter. He writes—in reality—with greater 
gusto: his inspiration becomes fresher, more original, 
more coloured. He individualises his enemies one by one: 
little by little as his position becomes more distinct 
(because higher) in his party. From demonstration he 
passes to odious and comic comparisons: he wins more 
attention. 

Hands on his sides, abuse on his lips. He repeats: I, 
I—my party, my friends . . . He stands alone: he defends 
the Ministers because they are his support; he attacks the 
enemy because an injury done to his party is an injury 
done to him. At the end he has only personal friends and 
enemies. He goes into exile on account of his direct 
aversions and on account of his personal sympathies, not 
as the exponent of a party. He defends the ancient Min- 
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isters, not for their ideas (Had they any? Were there any in 
the politics of that time, aside from the paradoxical and 
unfortunate Bolingbroke? and for the rest, can one really 
say that political ideas have existed at any time?) —but 
because they are his friends, are himself. His pride, his 
exasperated sentimentality, his passionate pride, is 
struck at in them. 

On the other hand, his party is never conscious of it- 
self in him. When he pleases he is caressed: not because 
he is a Tory, but because he is a force, an individual who 
is of service precisely because he serves none other but 
himself. 

Poor Queen Anne has a real horror of him: purely 
personal. Hence a man who has done so much for a 
Ministry fails to obtain (an unheard of case through the 
centuries) anything for himself. 

Harley, the Queen, everybody could have said to him: 
‘But what are we to pay you (ah, those petty ministers 
who corrupt without paying) if you have always worked 
for yourself?’ 

He had no claim to thankfulness, not even to exterior 
reward. Any such claim faded in the memory of his 
party friends, who obscurely felt his overpowering 
egotism. In the case of an egotist like Swift, people felt 
no shame in throwing away the rind after all the juice 
in the fruit had been squeezed out. 

Passing to the formal side of artistic egotism, we can 
discern it even in the qualities of Swift’s way of writing. 
His style is clear by its own nature. It is a style which is 
almost vulgarly utilitarian. A masterpiece, they say, but a 
masterpiece of precision, not of suggestion. It does not 
open distant prospectives, possibilities of resonance and 
of fantasy for the reader: Swift wants the reader to 
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attend to what he says to him, and the style is therefore 
above all dry and clear. 

When one is seized by it, one is not allowed to run at 
one’s pleasure through the lines. One must go as directed: 
not because of any logical rigour, but precisely because 
(this is the habit and the attitude of the polemist) it is 
required that one should arrive, not at the logical con- 
sequences of that which is expounded, but at certain 
conclusions: those which are useful to the writer. It is 
precisely the dry, clear, precise, succinct style of a man 
who does not in fact love objective truth. There are 
no hesitations, no doubts, no self-criticism. Not even 
hypotheses are considered that they may be eliminated. 
Swift goes directly to the object, which is his object. 

As we remember, he often writes to Stella: ‘I have 
worked,’ when he means: ‘I have written, I have thought.’ 
It is not that he uses the word ‘work’ as, nowadays, evena 
poet might use the word. Swift has, indeed, worked: he has 
_ dripped himself in sweat in order that he may dupe the 
reader; he has consulted a hundred documents in order 
to find the one that may serve his purpose; he has been 
thinking how he may persuade, not how he may know. 
The English language lends itself particularly well to this 
particular game, because it is so rich in synonyms and in 
idiotisms that the choice between them is more significant 
than in any other language. 

We may find everywhere examples: ‘Those rites 
known in Greece by the names of Orgia, Panegyres, and 
Dionysiz, whether introduced by Orpheus or Melampus 
we shall not dispute at present, nor in all likelihood at any 
other time in the future. Those festivals were celebrated 
... (Works, ed. Bohn Library, vol. I, p. 206). The critical 
question is introduced, rendered precise, but is neither 
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rejected nor resolved: it is just put aside. And the thread 
of the discourse continues, drawing with it the thought 
of the reader. Even if one tries, one will not succeed in 
dwelling and meditating for oneself on this problem. 
Swift truly put it aside: it inconvenienced him. 

Another example, at the very opening of the book: 
‘The Queen became so fond of my company that she 
could not dine without me. I had a table placed upon the 
same at which her Majesty sat...’ He has succeeded in 
introducing in a reasonable way the extravagant descrip- 
tion of his meals at Brobdingnag at the royal table, without 
allowing the reader to linger over this matter of the 
Queen, as is necessary if she and many other inventions 
are to be justified; but the reader must not dwell upon 
it, otherwise the Queen giant becomes again a woman 
in the mind of the reader, and the disproportion of the 
thing takes away from the suggestivity of the recital. 

And so on: open any of his books, even the poetry, and 
you will find the same thing. It is the style of a ball from 
a gun, which must finish at a certain point and cannot 
diverge in transit. Consider (Works, vol. I, pp. 89 ff. and 
102 ff.) his irony about digressions. Swift is at war to the 
death with these, as he is with polite conversation, which 
is a speaking without precise scope. 


Now we shall consider how this egotism lives in the 
artistic synthesis, in the complete work of art. And we 
shall see it precisely in connection with some of Swift’s 
poetry; in this the reader will succeed in grasping our 
meaning best, and may be persuaded that it is even possi- 
ble to speak of egotistic poetry as of an esthetic category. 

Here we will only allude in passing to one of the most 
appreciated of the poems: Swift (who therefore found it 
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to his taste), the contemporary public (who knew the 
man), the subsequent critics (in contact with the rest of 
his works) are in accord in regarding it as among his 
happiest pieces. People have even spoken of it as a 
‘classical’ thing. This is his Description of a Shower in the 
Town. 

We expect to find a descriptive introduction, or rather 
the adoption of a personal position. But there is nothing 
of the sort: 


Careful observers can foretell the hour 
(By sure prognostics) when to dread a shower— 


Compare this with Leopardi: 


Passata é la tempesta 
Odo augelli far festa 


The symptoms of the meteorological conditions, which 
are the true object of the poetry, are not introduced in 
relation to the atmospheric conditions. ‘The tie between 
symptom and conditions is eliminated, because it does 
not interest the poet. He tells us only that the tempest is 
over, and now it is clear: the poem goes on. 

Swift, on the other hand, wants precisely to interest the 
reader in symptomology, and he only introduces the 
description of the symptoms after having shown its 
functions. . . . We dare say: the practical utility (just 
for this they are motives of inspiration), in order that the 
poetry may have ‘a sense’. The rain, it is known, falls: 
is poetry to be made out of that fact? But it is interesting 
to know how to provide against the rain: the signs, then, 
will be worthy of description. 

And the description continues, precise and detailed. 
The dead cats, the mud, the darkness, the peeling walls 
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of the houses: nothing is ugly, nothing beautiful, there 
is no choice of what is worthy of song, and the enlarging 
of the beautiful, even when particular, so as to let it 
invade the whole poem, so as to give it that large 
vibration, that interior impulsion which makes of it a 
castle of imaginings, a system of dreams. 

When the ancient divinities, the great classical imagina- 
tions, invade Swift’s poetry, they are at once reduced to 
human proportions. They become, one may say, some- 
thing one can grasp—where they should, on the contrary, 
transform the poetry into a vaster world, into a fated 
universe. 

Swift describes—he describes things as they are, as it is 
opportune to see them: in their immediate reality. He is 
not really confronting a world: he is facing instruments, 
objects which are in immediate relation with his per- 
sonal convenience. 

So we need not marvel at the baseness of some of his 
poetic arguments. It is not that he deliberately chooses 
what is ugly. It is that he sees everything as it is— 
whereas beauty is always a thing dreamed of, it has 
always a halo, a mist around it, which prevents one 
from seeing it thus as it is. 

Note how he describes a woman. There is always a 
kind of elegant persiflage, with precise comparisons. In 
order to say that the lady is gracious, he tells us that she 
reads books. In order to say that she is beautiful, he looks 
at her closely and tells us her weight. Only so, looking at 
things as they are (and therefore as they serve), could he 
reach the point of saying that Stella has doubled her 
years and her weight. It is not discourtesy, it is what he 
saw (and sung) in the beloved woman. The divine 
inutility of poetry—this it was that always eluded Swift. 
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He spent no time in contemplation. He wished to see, 
and to see clearly. And words, the harmony of verse, had 
nothing to do with the beauty of the matter. He could 
choose even a trifle or an indecency: all he asked of them 
was that they should enter with precision into the metre. 
The jest, the riddle, have for him the esthetic value of 
tragedy or of hymn. A poem is poetry: that is all there 
is to it. It is a question of making verses out of some one 
thing. 

He looks at the small, the minute. He chisels, he does 
not cut and construct. His art is that of the engraver of 
plumstones, not that of the sculptor of giants. His world 
is not the universe, but nearby things, the things which 
touch, the things which matter in the common life 
which is made up of the little and the useful. 

It is strange to think that this man who has so often 
crossed the Irish Channel—who has sent Gulliver, his 
carnal brother, beyond the portentous sea—has never, 
can never have contemplated the sea. It was not peopled 
for him with antique phantasms, with Ulyssean prows 
and large-winged sails—for the ancients were to him 
phantoms and mere puppets: ghosts of Luggnagg, 
combatants of the Battle of the Books—closed tomes, 
phantasms without as much as a spectral form. 

The turbulence of the waves, the romantic adventures 
of corsairs, never called to him—nor the long throb of the 
tempest. Even against the romantic ocean his heart was 
closed. 

Where did he look, desperate man, so that he might 
ever escape the things of immensity—the vault of the sky, 
the fresh wind of the morning, the sun on the plains? Oh, 
woe to the man who went up and down the hill, to the 
walker with closed eyes who walked for health’s sake 
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only, only for the sake of a sort of hard hygiene, tiresome 
and sterile! 

He loomed huge, bowed over himself, attentive to his 
wretched sorrows, to his spiteful pleasures. And if he saw a 
city from afar off, his eyes sought a certain street therein, 
a certain house and a room to which he had been 
directed, whither he was drawn on some petty errand 
of his own. 

So he passed through life—a blind arrow that ever 
missed the target. Stretched out taut in what related to 
the petty interests of the hour, he relinquished for all 
eternity the great interests of man: air and light, the joy 
of having a body, the voluptuousness of looking. 

He could never enjoy anything, because he had never 
an hour of idleness, of escape from himself. 

Once only, perhaps, he lifted his eyes to look at 
Nature, and then he was petrified. It was the oak dis- 
crowned by the thunderbolt. And even in that he could 
only see the horrible reflection of himself. 


He now lies in the tomb with bare head. Naked in face 
of the putridity which in his obsession he had long felt 
rising through his veins, through his nerves, to his brain. 

How dead he is, when even his anguish has ceased! 
And his words of terrible hatred divert the children 
whom he would not have near him. 

The ultimate outrage: the young ladies did not 
murmur behind their fans the news of his death, as he 
had prophesied they would; but they were terrified. 
‘He died, the old man, exile, the solitary.’ 

He relives in the shadow and across shoots the blue flash 
of the eyes. He has been redeemed because he has been 
loved. Redeemed because he has lived so intensively that 
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he has survived the history which he fashioned, that he 
has survived himself. Redeemed because he has been a 
man. 

There was nothing mean in him. Even the pettiness of 
small savings, of futile jealousies, was grandiose in him. 
For there was nothing that was not the instrument of his 
tragedy. And there are no words which can reflect it, 
which can reflect him, the man. 

But in the drawer of the table, only a woman’s hair. A 
thread, a black and shining thread, which rebound him 
to earth and conjoined him to the heavens. 
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A CHRONICLE 
OF RECENT BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
By PETER QUENNELL 


To every writer troubled by glimpses of greatness—and 
most artists, whether prepared to admit it or not, 
cherish a flickering hope of immortality—comes a thought 
that his private correspondence may one day be the 
common property of a huge public. That pitiful letter 
borrowing five pounds! The facetious letter, written in 
the worst of taste, sent off so unpardonably to an old 
friend! He may, of course, be Keats in his correspon- 
dence; it is more likely, alas, that he will be Coleridge. 

The great man was not at his best in moods of ex- 
pansion. His Unpublished Letters, edited by Mr. Griggs 
(2 vols. Constable. 37s. 6d.) give a horrid portrait of an 
artist behind the scenes. But then Coleridge was never 
really behind the scenes. His hypochondria, his insta- 
bility, his physical ailments, in all their pathetic ampli- 
tude of woe, were often profusely trailed across the 
stage and dustily flapped in the faces of a large gathering. 
No one could have complained that he was not frank, 
that his confidences were half-hearted or ungenerous. 
He might discourse of his intestines or of his soul; but, 
once started, there was little he held back. 

To this trait the present collection bears witness. 
The panorama of Coleridge’s life here unrolled—from 
1791 to 1834, the first letter describing his mishaps at 
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the University, the last scribbled in pencil on his death- 
bed—gives necessarily a somewhat biassed view, since 
letters excluded by E. H. Coleridge, as altogether too 
cruelly self-revealing, have been assembled and form 
the bulk of the new book. Even so, it is not difficult to 
redress the balance. Against a Coleridge whose sancti- 
monious periods bear a curious resemblance to the 


epistolary style of Mr. Micawber: 


The finely fibred Heart, that like the statue of 
Memnon trembles into melody on the sunbeam touch 
of Benevolence, is most easily jarred into the dissonance 
of Misanthropy. But you will never suffer your feelings 
to be benumbed by the torpedo Touch of that Fiend— 
I know you—and know that you will drink of every 
Mourner’s sorrows, even while your own Cup is 
trembling over its Brink! 


—we can weigh the consummate lyric genius, perpetually 
wallowing in a quagmire of small griefs, who produced 
this description of his children: 


Hartley is what he always was—a strange visionary 
Boy—‘ exquisitely wild’! An utter visionary! like the 
Moon among thin Clouds, he moves in a circle of light 
of his own making—he alone. . . . Sara is a remarkably 
interesting Baby. . . . She smiles, as if she were basking 
in a sunshine, as mild as moonlight, of her own quiet 
Happiness 


and wrote the wonderful letter, addressed to Southey, 
in which he analyses his haunting sense of failure. 
Coleridge’s was a tragedy on a large scale. Another 
drama, equally poignant in its way, with a dénouement 
yet more lamentably inconclusive, is provided by 
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Dorothy Wordsworth’s life which has been re-told up 
to 1813, when the protagonists of the story left Grasmere. 
Miss Maclean makes full use of the famous Yournals; but 
it is a pity that, scholarly as her treatment is, she should 
have largely paraphrased Dorothy’s beautiful English 
and allowed herself at the end of her long tale a certain 
indulgence in ‘fine writing’ on her own account: “Weep 
not, Dorothy! Thou shalt return, thou shalt return to 
happy Grasmere. . . . Yet not awhile! . . .” Dorothy 
Wordsworth (Chatto. 15s.) is none the less a solid and 
respectable book; this account of one of his closest and 
dearest friends forms a useful pendant to any serious 
study of Coleridge. 

Coleridge and the Wordsworths have been much 
written about; whereas John Clare (Cobden-Sanderson. 
21s.) who spent his early life as a peasant-genius, petted 
and lionized by London hostesses, only to dwindle into 
the gloom of a county Bedlam, has just attained to his 
first full-length biography, the pious work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tibble. Other biographies which deserve mention 
at the same time are a new life of Carlyle by Emery Neff 
(Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d.), and a short study of Ruskin 
by David Larg, the latter in Messrs. Davies’s five-shilling 
series. Both books give their heroes a social background; 
Mr. Neff is dry and matter-of-fact, and avoids all 
display of intimate knowledge, while Mr. Larg, copious 
and picturesque, has the faults and some of the virtues 
of the modern biographer. 

Also in Messrs. Davies’s ambitious series are an excel- 
lent life of Akbar by Laurence Binyon—probably the 
best book to which the series has given rise—and a 
succinct and restrained account of the career of Lenin 
produced by the redoubtable Mr. Maxton. Perhaps 
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it is a trifle late in the day to recommend to all students 
of Italian lore Mr. Harold Acton’s book on The Last 
Medici (Faber. 18s.). This is a work of genuine scholar- 
ship; Mr. Acton develops his intricate narrative with a 
subtle feeling for the extravagances of human character 
which blossom from a great family in decline. His book 
is long and leisured but never tedious, well illustrated, 
well printed and agreeably bound. Once again, a poet 
writing history has done honour to the versatility of the 
poetic temperament. 

It is a far cry to The Journals of Arnold Bennett, 1896- 
rgro (Cassell. ros. 6d.), edited by Mr. Newman Flower, 
though the gulf bridged is less profound than it might 
seem. Bennett’s intense devotion to the art of literature 
was as pronounced as his respect for the power of money; 
and from these journals, as from everything he wrote, 
one catches a glimpse of his extraordinary commercial 
acumen side by side with quite a different set of values 
which flash out in a paragraph or a single phrase. His 
doggedness was prodigious and appalling: “Now that 
I have finished all my odd jobs and have nothing to do but 
10,000 words of novel a week and two articles .. . I feel quite 
lost’, he records at one point. The italics which I have 
supplied during transcription represent the acute throb- 
bing of a guilty conscience... . 

Such pangs are allayed by Osbert Sitwell. I do not 
suggest that Mr. Sitwell is not industrious—indeed, quite 
the reverse is palpably true—I mean that he exemplifies 
the virtues of leisure, the beauty of being prepared to 
take one’s time. Winters of Content (Duckworth. 15s.) is a 
leisurely book in the best sense of the word, a travel-book 
which does not hurry on to new experiences, but 
ingeniously extracts the flavour from old delights— 
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Venice, the Venetian hinterland, Bologna and Parma— 
smoothly written and full of satisfying images, as 
thorough-going and steady-paced as a Grand Tour. 

From travel-literature, one turns for contrast to 
sociology. Tragic America (Constable. 10s.) is a violent 
and voluminous diatribe by Theodore Dreiser against 
the whole fabric of American institutions. In my last 
chronicle—all too briefly, for want of space—I noticed 
a book by Edmund Wilson, another and less noisy 
American malcontent, whose satire has a sharp cutting- 
edge. Dreiser, by attempting to say too much, wears 
down his reader’s patience before the end. And one of 
the saddest things about contemporary America is that 
it should be afflicted with Mr. Dreiser’s prose style. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s book has the same effect. 
Doom of Youth (Chatto. 10s. 6d.) will surprise no one 
who has made a study of this author. The old grievances 
are punctually routed out, the old hobby-horses duly 
ridden across country, Mr. Lewis savagely flourishing 
his usual horse-whip and urging on his pack of phantom 
hounds—Snark-hunting with Mr. Lewis is a lively 
business; but in his new book I found the experience 
almost dull. 

More amusing is a work of erudition. Miss Tompkins 
describes The Popular Novel in England (Constable. 1s. 6d.) 
from 1770 to 1800, a critical period in the history of 
English taste, like that moment of intense dimness which 
precedes the dawn. Will-o’-the-wisps were as numerous 
then as now; there were as many false hopes and delusive 
flare-ups, and when light came it was from an unex- 
pected quarter. Meanwhile success was as unaccountable; 
Miss Tompkins writes with dry and discreet humour 
of “great novelists’ who trod the pinnacles of celebrity 
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and vanished with the snows of yesteryear. The Miss 
Tompkins of 2032 will be at a loss before the richness 
of her subject! 

Lastly, two best-sellers of the present time. Major 
Yeats-Brown, the author of Bengal Lancer, is the finest 
and most agreeable type of crank—that is to say, a crank 
of martial upbringing, in whose helmet, one hot day on 
the Indian plains, a whole esoteric beehive came to 
rest, buzzing of God and Yoga and the Soul. They 
accompanied him to Mesopotamia during the war and 
to captivity in various Turkish prison-camps. Golden 
Horn (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) is partly an account of these 
adventures, vividly written, earnest, idiosyncratic, partly 
a digression on Balkan politics, with special reference 
to the rise of the Young Turks. 

Major Yeats-Brown’s style has an instinctive sureness— 
it never fumbles and is always adequate to his theme— 
but Edward Marjoribanks’ unfinished Lzfe of Lord Carson 
(Gollancz. 15s.) is recommended by no special literary 
aptitude. It is journalism in the better sense of the 
word. Strung together on a single exiguous thread are 
reports of a large number of causes célébres which we are 
many of us too young to remember clearly. First in 
interest comes his story of the Oscar Wilde case; the 
author has brought out with dramatic skill the effect 
of Carson’s cross-examination, foiled at first but ulti- 
mately triumphant. As reporting, it is a masterly piece 
of work; but the comparison of advocate and victim— 
Lord Carson’s classic gravitas, we are informed, would 
have been appreciated by Pericles and Cicero; whereas 
in Wilde they would have seen ‘the most dreadful 
barbarian’—is as stupid as it is dramatically inept. 
This glorification of a clever lawyer at the expense of 
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a poet smacks unpleasantly of the Sunday journalist 
turned divine. 


FICTION 
By MARY ANNAN 


After a pretty drastic series of eliminations, I found there 
were about twenty novels issued since the first of June 
which deserved some kind of mention in this chronicle. 
The two most remarkable are easy to find, and it is 
worth noticing that a pedant might deny to either of 
them the right to be called a novel: they are Mr. dos 
Passos’s 1919 (Constable. 7s. 6d.), and Miss Margaret 
Irwin’s Royal Flush (Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d.). Mr. dos 
Passos’s book is a continuation of the theme and the man- 
ner of his Forty-Second Parallel. He is doing with the novel 
something akin to that which Zola attempted to do, and 
doing it, I think, more successfully. In the greatest of 
Zola’s novels the main, the eminent character of the 
story, is never a person—it is Work, or War, or The 
Earth, or Whoredom, or Drink: but Zola lived before 
the days of behaviourist psychology, and continually the 
interest in his books does shift to the individual, so that the 
theme tends to be interpreted through them, and not 
they through the theme. Mr. dos Passos—it is immaterial 
whether he believes it to be true—uses the behaviourist 
theory. His chief character is our civilization: his theme 
its doom. True, he evidently believes that some kind of 
Communism is better than other kinds of tyranny, and 
that, if all else fail, the I.W.W. may save the world for 
the great Nothing; but this is also unimportant beside 
his evidently burning emotional conviction that mankind 
as a whole is driven by its appetites, its greeds, its vanities, 
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its pities, to an end where nothing matters, and where 
shame becomes cynical and even modesty malicious. 
He exposes his idea, with terrible force, through the lives 
of different people, lives that part and meet, and part 
again, and never make any real contact, because a man’s 
real contacts are only with his own devouring lusts. The 
story is just after the war, and covers America and 
Europe. The decline of Eveline Hutchins, the dreadful 
degradation of Williams, the mean treachery to his 
ideals of Richard Savage—these are told unforgettably, 
with a collected and controlled indignation. Inter- 
spersed between the different sections of narrative are, 
as in The -Forty-Second Parallel, character sketches of the 
‘great men’ of the period, news-reels of the world’s 
newspapers, and quick, breathless cinematographic 
flashes of the world’s confusion. A haunting, dreadful 
book; but in spite of all Mr. dos Passos’s power, it does not 
reach the imaginative depths it might have, had there 
been in it that belief in the human soul which has inspired 
the world’s greatest masterpieces, pagan and Christian. 
It is evident, this belief, in Miss Irwin’s Royal Flush. This 
is the history of Minette, the loveliest of the Stuarts, the 
girl with Charles II’s head, and Charles I’s heart: for 
that is how one feels about her after reading Miss Irwin’s 
astonishingly successful re-creation of this sister of 
Charles II. From the opening pages, when Minette and 
her mother are huddled together, starved with hunger 
and cold, in the palace of the Louvre, Miss Irwin’s hold 
on her subject and her readers is firm and enthralling. 
Whether you like or dislike the historical novel is no 
matter. This is life. Never have I read a book in which, 
without any softening of his vices or his infidelities, the 
charm of Charles II was made so irresistible and so 
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intelligible. And this portrait is only one among many. 
Louis XIV, his brother, La Grande Mademoiselle, the 
two Queens of France and England, James Duke of 
York—they all leap out of the stiffness and respectful, or 
disreputable, posing of the history books, and become 
human beings to pity, or detest, or love. And through the 
book, lovely and clear-souled, in spite of perplexity and 
doubt, moves Minette with rare and selfless grace to her 
predictable doom. Directly we know that she married 
the Duc d’Orléans, the perverted degenerate, we know 
how she will end. It is perhaps the greatest tribute to 
Miss Irwin’s power of conviction that throughout the 
novel, as I came across facts which I already knew, I 
found myself saying: ‘Then it did happen like that.’ Her 
confirmation makes the verdict of history seems more real. 

Miss Prescott, in Son of Dust (Constable. 7s. 6d.), has 
a great evocative and imaginative power; but is not 
quite so successful in producing in the reader the cry 
of ‘Thus, and no otherwise’, were the people and the 
events she presents. She takes us back to those grim, yet 
hopeful, days when Christendom in the West was slowly 
recovering from the delusion that the world would end 
in the year 1000. Her place is Normandy. Her subject the 
growth of a spiritual love that should find in human 
love an ally, not an enemy. Her main characters are 
Fulcun Geroy, Robin Geroy, and Alde, wife of Mauger 
of a family at enmity with the Geroys. She has brought to 
her work of interpretation sensitiveness, a quick and sure 
feeling for the poetry in life, and a profound understand- 
ing of the truth and wisdom of love. It is only in dialogue 
that her book betrays the fact that it is written to-day: 
we do not feel certain that her eleventh-century Normans 
would have expressed themselves quite as she makes 
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them. Still, this is an outstanding book, and its theme 
should secure for it the attention of the thousands of 
readers who have found in Mr. Charles Morgan’s The 
Fountaina higher andsurer release from their weariness than 
is afforded by tales of easy crime and easy people. To the 
same wide audience a strong appeal is made by Sigurd 
Christiansen’s Two Living and One Dead (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.), a study in the nature of true courage. This 
Scandinavian story has a genuine Greek quality, both inits 
treatment and in its idea. In an attack on a post-office 
one man is killed, another stunned, and a third, seeing 
the fate of his colleagues, watching the assailants and 
seeing they are reckless, hands them the cash they 
demand. Has he been a coward? He remembers his 
family and his obligations to them. He remembers his 
own love of life. He probably thinks—though subcon- 
sciously—that the need is desperate that has driven 
these robbers to this act of violence: is he lower or higher 
in the scale of human character than the man who has 
been, by accident, killed, or the man who has blundered 
into momentary, unconscious defence of his charge and 
been wounded? Everyone will answer the question 
differently according to his temperament and creed. 
Christiansen does not disguise his feeling that Berger, 
who prefers life and the needs of his family before seven 
thousand kroner, has acted more wisely and more 
courageously than his companions. With the consequence 
of his ‘failure’ in his trust the story is concerned. It is told 
sparely and clearly, without special pleading, even if 
there is rather too strong a coincidence in his subsequent 
friendship with his unknown assailant. Two Living and One 
Dead is a most refreshing change, in subject and treat- 
ment, from the greater number of contemporary novels. 
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Another novel which also, in its very different way, 
presents a moral problem, and works it out exquisitely 
and with a fine regard to the delicacies of casuistry, is 
Between Sun and Moon (Constable. 7s. 6d.), by Agnes Mure 
Mackenzie. This tale of a Scot who, in the rising of the 
’Forties, escapes to France and there encounters Beatrice 
and mistakes her, in one fatal moment, for the woman 
of the Venusberg, has an extraordinary poignancy of 
pity and understanding. Miss Mackenzie has a most 
remarkable gift for rendering the troubled consciences 
of struggling men and women; she remembers that in 
moral conflict the effort is all, and that success in life 
or love may mean little more than a happy ordering of 
circumstances. The contrast between Eneas and Trévandre 
is admirably managed, especially in so vivid and evocative 
a scene as the quarrel with Jarrés, where, indeed, the 
book has the brightness of Dumas pére with an added 
profundity of invention. A splendid tale this, in which 
cloak and dagger are worn with a difference that makes 
the story as modern as to-day. A similarly intense 
emotion may be found in Mr. Robert Nathan’s very 
modern story The Orchid (Mathews & Marrot. 6s.), where 
the author portrays a woman whose art and character 
are at war with her impulses. Rose Grogarty is an actress, 
approaching the age when an actress begins to wonder 
whether one grey hair will spoil her fame and fortune. 
She is wooed by a wealthy married man, who would ‘take 
care of her’. She has friends, genuine if self-important, 
who have suffered and sacrificed for art’s sake. Her fears, 
her idler affections, dictate one course; her convictions 
and her loyalty to her art persuade her to another. The 
theme is worked out with consummate skill, and Mr. 
Nathan wisely allows the little things to decide her. In his 
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treatment of the problem, as in his statement of it, he 
reminds me of Thomas Mann in those recent delight- 
fully probing stories of which Mario the Magician is per- 
haps the greatest. 

I have been amused at the annoyance shown by some 
critics because Mr. Swinnerton, in his admirably ob- 
served and cunningly told story, The Georgian House 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.), has reverted to the plan of binding 
his characters together in a simple, melodramatic plot. 
One critic went so far as to say he could not follow the 
plot, which is so easy that nothing but laziness could 
account for such a confession. It is the familiar plot of a 
rascally lawyer, a scheming mistress, an unexpected heir, 
and a lost will; and why on earth anyone should write as 
if these were the wild invention of wicked novelists I 
cannot imagine. Every year, I suppose, some lawyer is 
proved a rascal, some woman tries to scheme her way 
into money and power, some will is lost, and an heir, of 
whom no one has ever heard, secures a remote relative’s 
property. What is admirable in The Georgian House is the 
skill with which the author has used circumstances to 
illuminate character. It is opportunity that makes 
rascals of Miss Coulevain and the lawyer, just as it is 
opportunity that brings out the force and generosity of 
Rose Davitt. I can only conclude that reviewers, so long 
accustomed to flat, pale, patterned creatures, are 
alarmed at the richness, the variety, and the occasional 
grossness of Mr. Swinnerton’s world. He must, I fancy, be 
one of those rare novelists who lives and works among 
ordinary men and women, and not exclusively in 
literary circles. That is true, too, of Miss Worthington, 
whose Mrs. Taylor (Cape. 7s. 6d.) is a depressing but able 
study in the futility of riches. The same subject is handled 
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in a livelier and less concentrated way by Anne Parrish 
in Loads of Love (Benn. 7s. 6d.), a novel in which the 
author moves from satire to reluctant liking, but 
hardly carries her readers with her. Bessie, with her 
‘loads of love’ and her casual generosity and dreadful vul- 
garity, remains a most tiresome creature. So also do I find 
Linet in Mr. Fraser’s Marriage in Heaven (Cape. 7s. 6d.). 
Here Mr. Fraser, seeking profundity, achieves only the 
precious and the pretentious; it is a sad falling off from 
Rose Anstey. 

Mr. Stuart’s Coloured Dome (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) should 
be read, by those who would like to understand something 
of the Irish puzzle, immediately after Mr. O’Flaherty’s 
Skerrett (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.). Here, in passionate realism and 
passionate idealism, are the two Irelands. Some will feel 
that Mr. Stuart’s mystical creed of self-sacrifice is as hope- 
less as Mr. O’F laherty’s full blooded violence. There is, it 
must be admitted, an unexpected note of frustration in 
Coloured Dome. I cannot understand exactly what Garry 
Delea would be at when he returns to prison, unless he 
is performing a purely ceremonial act, only more 
poignant than, say, the acceptance of the ashes on Ash 
Wednesday because it is a purely personal ceremony. 
There are lovely things in the book, but not the clear 
direct challenge that was in Pigeon Irish. Skerrett is good 
O’Flaherty, the best he has done since The Informer; the 
influence of Maupassant is as strong as ever, but here 
Mr. O’Flaherty is no slave to any formula. ‘That cannot 
be said of Mr. Hanley’s Aria and Finale (Boriswood. 5s.), 
or Ebb and Flow (Lane. 7s. 6d.). There is no trace of any 
advance in these books on the author’s previous works. 
He is still too much under the evil influence of the things 
he relates, and can neither transmute them nor give the 
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reader an emotion at all different in quality from that 
given by Grand Guignol. 

There remain a few more books which should have 
more attention did space allow. Mrs. Mitchison’s The 
Power of Light (Pharos. 5s.) is a courageous effort to tell 
how the first individuals came to birth, breaking from 
the shell of man’s group-consciousness. This story of the 
creative force of Art and Love, 20,000 years ago, has 
distinction and passion. Miss Orgill Mackenzie’s The 
Crooked Laburnum (Dent. 7s. 6d.) is redolent with that 
romantic feeling that some Scots, as well as many 
Sassenachs, associate with Scotland. Mrs. Wilkinson in a 
first novel, The Mulberry Tree (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.), tells a 
story of a young girl’s love with a lyric quietness, a serene 
conviction so beautiful that I regret the more the intru- 
sion into her tale of madness and murder. Her book 
should have been concerned with no one but Alison and 
Anthony. In Fanfare for Tin Trumpets (Barker. 7s. 6d.), 
Miss Sharp more than repeats the success of Rhododendron 
Pie. Here is a book of humour, great sense and observa- 
tion that is as keen as it is genial. The cockney scenes are 
delightful—better than anything we have had since the 
early days of Pett Ridge, and Miss Sharp’s handling of 
the artistic temperament minus the power of work is a 
most enticing and entertaining piece of work. Lastly, if 
you would seek refuge in pure irrefragable art, here is the 
fifth volume of the Lady Murasaki’s novel— The Lady in 
the Boat (Allen @ Unwin. ros. 6d.). Mr. Waley’s translation 
is as lovely as ever, and in moments of leisure, if they ever 
come again, what richer thing could a reader do than 
use the occasion of this publication once more to re-read 
the whole story of Genji and his companions? 
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Monday morning, August 8th, 1932. 11.30. 

I am writing this in a small village eight miles from 
Paris—not far from Marly-le-Roy—close to the great 
forest of Marly. 

It’s a hot day at last. 

I came here not from choice, but because I had no 
money—and I took a small room in an inn which is 
particularly uncomfortable. Were I twenty-five, I 
shouldn’t mind it; but I have grown to depend a little 
too much upon fixed wash-basins, bathrooms, hot and 
cold water taps, and other pleasantnesses of the getting- 
up-in-the-morning order. I don’t like brick floors in 
bedrooms, and I have one here. I have a wallpaper 
which is all a huge scriggle—bad for the eyes if they 
catch sight of it, and it’s difficult to be always looking 
down. 

But it’s warm weather—the last three days have been 
warm... till then, horribly cold, and wet, and windy, 
too. 

So I can have the window wide open. The window 
looks out on a small place—a green-grass place, on which 
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are twenty-seven stumpy chestnut trees—not tall— 
stumpy, like the well-pruned little trees which line so 
many of the roads round Marly and St. Germain-en- 
Laye. 

In the midst of these trees is a Fair in full swing. It took 
seven days to put up, and it only performs for two days, 
and it will take three days to pack up and move away. 
But now—twelve o’clock, midday—it’s in full swing, 
and raising a hell of a noise. Two roundabouts with 
wooden horses, pigs, boats and all—both with powerful 
organs. Then there is a roundabout swing—a dangerous- 
looking affair, yet perfectly safe, and very thrilling. 
You get into one of the suspended chairs—there are 
seventeen chairs, each hung on chains—and as the 
roundabout goes round, you swing round in your chair, 
about five feet from the ground. As it goes faster, you 
swing higher, that’s all: when very fast, you are about 
twelve feet from the ground. 

Everyone screams. Children love it. 

And, talking of love, have you read the charming 
book on Caroline Lamb which has just come out?! 

It’s love that makes the roundabout go round. 


T2.1h 
It’s very difficult to write, with this hellish noise going 
on; but as the subject of this letter will be love and the 
beautiful, it doesn’t much matter if I make mistakes. 
For, ever since I can remember, mistakes have been 
made about those two words—love and beauty. 
Crash!—two doors slammed and a brass band struck 
up. Cling to the words love and beauty—there will be 
quiet soon. 


Lady Caroline Lamb, by Elizabeth Jenkins. Gollancz, 10s. 6d. 
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12.30. 

Quiet at last. Why do you suppose it has suddenly become 
so silent? The Fair people have all gone to lunch: I shall 
have twenty tranquil minutes, or even half an hour. 


12.35. 

The worst of having time is that it is like having money— 
one begins to spend it; and I have already enjoyed 
five minutes, thinking whether I couldn’t think of 
something better to write about than love and beauty. 
No, write on, without thinking—the five minutes found 
me nothing; and I lost the five minutes, so on we go. 

But it is lovely, the quiet—if you had heard the 
fiendish screams and grinding of these organs, and if you 
were trying to write for a living. 

It was of Caroline—Lady Caroline Lamb—that I was 
beginning to tell you—and about beauty and love and 
the lovely—when the silence burst in and threw me out. 

Love and Lamb... . That’s like my wallpaper, awful 
to look at. Caroline and William—Caro and Byron. 
The book is about these people, and about a few others 
too. 

Did they ever go on roundabouts? I wonder. What 
tunes were played then? Those to-day are ‘La Marine’ and 
‘Go Home and Tell Your Mother’. Caroline’s mother 
was Lady Bessborough, but she had a mother-in-law, 
too—Lady Melbourne, alias the Thorn. I wonder if any 
of them had fine manners, and if so, which. The people 
travelling with these roundabouts have very fine manners 
—by Jove, they have! But then, this place under the 
chestnut tree is far from Piccadilly and Whitehall, and 
1932 is far from 1795, when Caroline Lamb, at the age 
of ten years, was living with her aunt in Devonshire 
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House, and was pronounced by Dr. Warren to be free 
from all symptoms of insanity, while forbidden to ‘be 
taught anything or placed under any restraint’. | 
noticed a child last night among the merry-go-rounds, 
who went on in a decidedly daft way, yet who will, 
I suppose, be cured by being taught nothing, nor 
placed under restraint. Indeed, as it wandered here 
and there, doing all it liked, during the seven days of 
preparing the Fair, I thought to myself: ‘There goes a 
possible future Mrs. Siddons or an Edmund Kean’, and 
I thought how strange that children are sent to school and 
college when there are some (many more than we suppose) 
who would develop slowly and well if trained in circus or 
in theatre. 

And Caroline Lamb, had she only had the chances— 
those particular chances which Kean had, and the child 
under the chestnuts has—might have developed into 
an actress. As it was, the only prairie she had was 
Devonshire House, and, later, Dover House, in which 
dwelt the Thorn and her son William—William who, 
later on, as Lord Melbourne, became Queen Victoria’s 
Prime Minister. 


It is now past one, and the noise has broken out again 
—and I was getting quite used to the silence. It’s 
difficult to fit in with the temperament of Fairs when 
they are bang in front of one’s window. 

Talking of love, and the beautiful, and of Lady 
Caroline and Lord Byron (‘how is it when every noise 
appals me?’—this murdering noise, noise which rips 
up the already ravelled sleeve of care), how people have 
murdered love and beauty and Caroline and Byron with 
ther damned noise... not blatant, like these roundabouts, 
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but intelligent noise, which is worse—knowing noise! 
Servants and Society ladies who know—‘ And then she 
Says, says she. . . .. Change places and handy-dandy, 
which zs the lady, which the wench? With what a rattle 
in tongue and tail did all these London serpents bite 
into the core of these lovers and their hearts! 

Talking of love, and holding this book in my hand— 
a book which, without painting Byron in indigo, shows 
us a fair and lovely Caroline—I, who hated the very 
thought of her because of his traducers, I have come 
under her enchantment, and I see the two once more 
united. A loathed thought for the world, which, even 
when two infants cling together, must separate them. 

How queer it is to see the efforts made by the whole 
world to divide children, friends, lovers, families, 
nations, colours, atoms! And what better, saucy way to 
divide and to smash love and destroy the beautiful than 
by bringing false witness against these very words, love and 
beauty? Thus, we are all teaching each other to love a 
‘musical comedy or a cocktail—to love to go up to town— 
to love to go down to Epsom. Don’t you love Poodle- 
heim’s novels? Can’t you see how beautiful they are—too 
beautiful for words. 


She gave a little cry of delight when the champagne 
was opened and her enthusiasm seemed to reach its 
limit with the arrival of a dish of asparagus. 


Becklestein wrote that—and Esther said it was ‘a lovely 
novel. For listen to this,’ cried Esther: 


. aware of an unanalysable perfection of her 
person which appealed to his fastidious taste, the 
delicately manicured finger-nails, the smoothly brushed 
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hair, the absence of jewellery, the almost elegant 
simplicity of her black clothes, which even to his 
ignorance pronounced themselves inexpensive. He 
ordered coffee reluctantly and accepted her choice 
of liqueurs—green créme de menthe—without a shudder. 


What is one to do? This is the coloured photograph of 
the paragons of to-day who haven’t a good word to say 
for either Caroline or Byron. There are others, of course 
—other millions—better dressed, and who do not utter 
little cries when the champagne pops: they utter little 
oaths—failing this, little lies. Anything but love—any- 
thing but beauty—anything to create some knowing 
noise and damn all Lady Carolines, all Lord Byrons, 
and all the things which for the first time they have just 
heard of. 


iF 


Devonshire House was the scene of Lady Caroline’s 
upbringing, and through this house flowed a broad 
stream of important people, meeting and marrying... 
it was an age when ‘everybody’s son married nobody’s 
daughter’, said Sheridan. The tale of these persons who, 
streaming through Devonshire House, went on to another 
house and then another house—bumping and dodging, 
gliding and scurrying, and all the time screaming and 
chattering—forms itself into a rout of lords and ladies, 
confusing in its sapient hubbub. 

Of the hostess of this house, the Duchess, Miss Jenkins 
writes that ‘her life appears to have been one of dissi- 
pation carried almost to a pitch of sublimity’. She was 
always getting into debt through gambling, and her 
sister, Lady Bessborough, mother of Lady Caroline, 
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“was once actually arrested and fined for gaming at 
the house of Lady Buckingham’. 

It was to this Lady Bessborough, the authoress 
reminds us, that Sheridan sent ‘his last frightful message, 
that his eyes would be looking up through his coffin 
lid’. Miss Jenkins has written such a good book, and 
done all things so beautifully, that it is only by a slip 
that she has missed part of that message; for I always 
understood the correct version to be: ‘Tell Lady Bess- 
borough that my eyes will be looking up as brightly 
as ever from the coffin.’ I am not perfectly sure of all the 
words, but I feel more or less sure of the words ‘as 
brightly as ever’—they make all the difference, and 
rob the message of any ‘frightfulness’. 

When we read any of the numerous books attacking 
the wicked Lord Byron we are led to suppose that this 
stream of London Society was one of pellucid clarity, 
and that Byron was the only man in it who was ‘bad, 
mad and dangerous to know’. This little everlasting mot 
was Lady Caroline’s, who stupidly wrote it after meeting 
Byron for the first time, she feeling in melodramatic 
vein; but there is this to be said for her, that she never 
supposed it would be taken seriously by the idiots of 
the nineteenth century, from the eighteen-twenties to 
the eighteen-eighties. This book shows quite clearly 

(whether it be true or not, I cannot say) that Byron 
was about the only man in Society who was not quite 
mad, not very bad, and obviously not at all dangerous 
for any good folk to know. That is an exaggeration, 
but the exaggeration is a reaction from the appalling 
understatements made in other popular works regarding 
the Society of that period, which we have been told was 
all that it should have been. I had always supposed 
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that the period in which Byron lived must have been a 
very noble, sane, and moral one. His couplet in Don 


Juan, 


You’re not a moral people, and you know it 
Without the help of too sincere a poet 


seemed to me to be Byron wildly exaggerating, with his 
voice raised so as to reach from Pisa to London. But 
it appears that he was merely whispering the truth. 


In the midst of this immoral Society, the excitable 
Lady Caroline springs up like a jack-in-the-box and 
begins to chatter. 

She says of herself, at fifteen: ‘I wrote not, spelt not, 
but I wrote verses which they all thought beautiful. 
For myself, I preferred washing a dog or polishing a 
piece of Derby-shire spar, or breaking in a horse, to any 
accomplishment in the world.’ And though she came 
to be one of the best-dressed women in London, she 
adds that at that time ‘drawing-rooms, looking-glasses, 
finery or dress company were my abhorrence’. 

She was not unlike Byron in temperament. She claimed 
to resemble that flower which Van Gogh painted so 
often and so well—the flower which faces the sun, burns, 
and does not droop. But Byron was handsome, whereas 
she was not pretty. ‘Her countenance had no other 
beauty than that of expression—that charm it possessed 
to a singular degree.’ And they considered that one 
of her chief attractions was her voice—though the 
debutante Miss Milbanke said of her, ‘Lady Caroline 
ba-a-as like a little sheep’—referring to a nasal drawl. 

And like a sheep—a blonde sheep, not black sheep— 
led to the slaughter, she married William Lamb, who 
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afterwards became Lord Melbourne. Her mother did 
not like him at first . . . ‘I dislike his manners, and still 
more his principles and his creed, or rather no creed.’ 
But Caroline did like the manners, the principles, and 
the creed or no creed of William: and having married 
him she was, for a number of years, happy with him— 
although on the day of her marriage she tore her 
wedding-dress to pieces . . . whether before or after the 
ceremony is not stated. 

And then, apparently, William tore her unmarried 
mind to pieces. She is always talking and writing of this; 
she seems to think it is very important. She loved 
William very much, but she says that he made her 
‘dreadfully worldly’. 

She was a natural person—she was a talented person— 
she could write, and she could draw. The authoress tells 
us of ‘a charming sketch of William Lamb reading the 
newspaper, with his legs over the back of the sofa’, 
which is ‘in the diary in Lord Desborough’s possession’: 
and I wish that this sketch had been reproduced. 

After drawing William Lamb’s legs over the back of 
the sofa, Lady Caroline began, in 1810, a flirtation with 
Sir Godfrey Wedderburn Webster. Do not, gentle 
reader, suppose that she did this because Byron, the vile 
seducer, had led her along evil paths. If you believe 
Caroline, Society—the very highest—had seen to that, 
and it was also her dear William’s fault. Of William, 
she says: 


He called me prudish—said I was strait-laced— 
amused himself with instructing me in things, I need 
never have heard or known, and the disgust I at first 
felt for the world’s wickedness I till then had never 
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heard of, in a very short time gave way to a general 
laxity of principles which, little by little, unperceived 
of you all, has been undermining the few virtues I 
ever possessed. 


But can one believe Caroline? I do, but do you? I will 
not judge her, but we are her judges, are we not? 
What else have we to do but judge from morn to night 
and condemn in the afternoon? 

It was two years before Caroline ever set eyes on 
Byron (and she was already three years older than he) 
that she wrote this of William Lamb. The already sounds 
odd, but is not: for in two years she had developed— 
grown older and more worldly-wise—so that when she 
met Byron she was many years older than he, while 
looking at least fifteen years younger. 

But I like her—so did Byron. 

When she spoke of Byron ‘her conversation had no 
**littleness’’.? Whatever faults she found in his character, 
‘she fired up if anyone else abused him’, says Bulwer 
Lytton, who knew her when she was forty. Idle, charming, 
and emotional folk of this kind seem to think they are 
privileged to damn everyone and to forbid the rest to 
sneer. Besides, do not forget it was Piccadilly that trained 
Lady Caroline, baited her, hunted her; njoyed itself see- 
ing her die. Piccadilly supposed that it knew what Lord 
Byron felt about Lady Caroline Lamb, and invented as it 
went along. 

Whatever Caroline’s big faults may have been, she 
had one fatal little fault—she could not let people alone. 
No fewer than three people are reported to have begged 
her to let them alone—to go away and play—to do 
anything, but to leave them in peace. Lord Byron 
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begged her to do so: the elderly Lady Melbourne wrote, 
at the end of a letter to her, ‘One word more—let me 
alone! .. . I repeat it, let me alone. . . .» George Lamb, 
when she asked him what was the Eighth Command- 
ment, replied, ‘Thou shalt not bother.’ This, then, was 
Lady Caroline’s little, but perpetual sin, and for this 
she suffered and has been damned. She was a joy to 
those who wanted to play, for she was ready to play at 
all times. All life to her was play—as it should be. But 
to those who wanted quiet, she was a nuisance. To those 
who liked kindness she was a joy. 

On January 2oth, 1820, William Blake, aged sixty- 
three, was at one of Lady Caroline’s parties. Lady 
Caroline, writes Lady Charlotte Bury in her Diary, ‘had 
collected a strange party of artists and literati and one 
or two fine folks, who were very ill-assorted with the 
rest of the company, and appeared neither to give nor 
receive pleasure from the society among whom they 
mingled’. Blake was seated near Lady Charlotte Bury, 
who writes in her Diary a good deal about him at this 
party, saying, among other things: “Every word he 
uttered spoke the perfect simplicity of his mind, and his 
total ignorance of all worldly matters. He told me that 
Lady Caroline had been very kind to him. “Ah!”’, said 
he, “‘there is a deal of kindness in that lady.”’’ 

But others leaving that party would be telling London 
that Lady Caroline ‘is growing worse and worse’, and 
‘very tactless of Lady Caroline’ to have invited all sorts 
of people. ‘Sir Thomas Lawrence looked at me several 
times,’ writes Lady Charlotte, ‘while I was talking with 
Mr. Blake, and I saw his lip curl with a sneer, as if he 
despised me for conversing with so insignificant a person’. 

Yes—tactless and lovely Lady Caroline, to upset the 
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vanity of Lawrence, that swell snobsman of a painter, 
slick as he was vain—unable to ‘give nor receive pleasure” 
from any but snob Society! And here Caroline is un- 
masked—her crime was that she hated snobs, and loved 
human beings. She could neither cease from yelping at 
the snobs, nor from glowing about her favourites: and 
for this she was damned all her life and after her death— 
by these rats of Society. 

Shelley, almost at that hour, is writing of one of these 
rats: 


I hate thy want of love and truth, 
How should I then hate thee? 


Byron has just finished the third and fourth cantos of 
Juan. 

The carnival is over—and the merry-go-rounds are 
silenced. 

It is extraordinarily quiet and lovely to-day, August 
I2th, 1932. 


385 
A. C. BENSON 


THEODORE 
WATTS-DUNTON 


I had met Watts-Dunton once or twice previously at 
luncheon with Gosse, and again at the Cornish’s house 
at Eton. At Gosse’s he seems to me, as I search among 
rather dim recollections of the occasion, to have been a 
small dusky man, with an air of demure importance. 
I fancy it was a literary luncheon-party, peopled by 
not very significant individuals, all horribly afraid of 
each other, afraid of committing themselves to any 
commonplace statement, and most afraid of Gosse’s 
hovering and pouncing wit, which had on these occasions 
a rather strident and excited quality, framed on some 
strangely-devised model of petulance and childish arch- 
ness, and quite decisively adapted to cause anxiety and 
discomfort in the guests. At the Cornish’s, Watts-Dunton 
is a more distinct figure, because I sate next to him, and 
he was himself obviously disconcerted by Mrs. Cornish’s 
ironical appeals to him to settle literary questions and 
generally to enlighten and guide us in our search for 
artistic certainties. Mrs. Cornish was in great majesty 
on that day, and managed to convey to me in some way 
that she considered the presence of Watts-Dunton, in 
the character of a literary celebrity, to be an affront 
and an intrusion; though I suppose she had invited him! 
But for literature, as represented and interpreted by 
Watts-Dunton, she certainly contrived to indicate a 
lofty disdain. 
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Yet the man was curious and stimulating to me. He 
had been the chosen friend and guardian of Rossetti 
in the dark years, and I was just beginning to study 
Rossetti as a subject for a biography; he had since then 
taken on the hardly less dreadful charge of Swinburne, 
whom he kept, it was supposed, almost under lock 
and key. Moreover, it was understood that Watts- 
Dunton, through the Atheneum, wielded a strong and 
peremptory influence in literary matters, and could 
make or mar reputations. He seemed to me, I remember, 
to my great relief, a mild and not unfriendly man, 
courteous and gentle, with no suggestiveness of fineness 
of talk, with a weary and jaded air, and wholly without 
personal distinction. I had prepared, I fancy, some 
foolish compliment to his greatness, which I must have 
contrived to impart to him, because he proved suddenly 
accessible, and even grateful for recognition, and gave 
me a cordial invitation to come and see him at some 
unspecified date. 

When I found myself finally embarked on the Rossetti 
book, I wrote deferentially to him, and was treated with 
much epistolary ceremony in return, receiving several 
courteous letters, written by a secretary, arranging the 
precise details of my visit. Accordingly, on April 4th, 
1902, I got off from Eton about noon, on a dark and 
gloomy day, and reached Putney at 1.15. I knew that 
he lived near the station, but I was surprised at the 
common suburban air of the street, full of omnibuses and 
cabs, and was expecting to find some more quiet and 
dignified retreat, when I suddenly discovered the house— 
The Pines, as it was strangely called—a very ordinary 
yellow-brick, bow-windowed affair, with a few shrubs 
in a tiny front garden. The house inside was redolent 
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of cooking, dark, somewhat dusty and neglected-looking, 
but with a solid bourgeois sort of comfort, the walls 
much crowded with pictures, among which I noticed 
many designs and studies by Rossetti, in pen-and-ink 
or chalk. I was shown into a little sitting-room, looking 
out on the back. The view was a pleasant surprise, 
because the adjacent houses opened away on either 
side, leaving a long prospect of small gardens, with 
many orchard trees in bloom. In the little villa-garden 
belonging to the house itself there was a yew hedge 
and a rather smoke-stained statue of a nymph, and 
the background was pleasantly screened by some more 
distant elms. 

Mr. Watts-Dunton came in and greeted me with 
much cordiality: ‘What a big fellow you are!’ he said 
playfully. I was equally surprised by his size: I had not 
remembered he was so very minute a man. He was 
oddly dressed, in a waistcoat and trousers of some 
greenish stuff, and with a large, heavy blue frock-coat, 
obviously too big for him, his little fingers only just 
protruding from its massive cuffs. He was bald, his 
remaining hair grown thick and long, and with a huge 
damp-looking moustache, concealing a small secretive 
chin, in full retreat. He seemed to have lost his teeth 
since I had seen him, and altogether appeared to me 
a very old man, though healthily bronzed, his hands 
firm and small. While we stood talking, the door being 
open, the front door clicked and was shut again, and 
some unseen person half-rushed, half-flitted up the 
stairs, and began (it seemed from the sounds) to jump 
and dance overhead. 

‘There is Swinburne!’ said Watts-Dunton. ‘He has 
come in from his walk—we will go and. see him.’ We. 
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went up the thickly-carpeted stairs, and found a door, 
with a pair of elastic-sided boots thrown down beside 
it. Watts-Dunton went quickly in, and I followed. It 
was a large, comfortable room, crammed with books, 
the bookcases full, books on the table, a great sofa 
stacked with books. A fire was burning, by which stood 
a little man who turned sharply round as we entered. 
He was entirely unlike what I had expected. Swinburne 
looked like a little rather faded don, a large head and 
dome-like forehead, quite bald, small watery uncertain 
eyes, a little red aquiline nose, and a ragged reddish 
beard grown in irregular wisps. He looked supremely 
shy, but received me with great courtesy, bowing, 
drumming impatiently on the ground with his feet, and 
uttering strange little whistling noises. He seemed very 
deaf and blinking. He bowed me to a chair: ‘Will you 
sit?? He shook hands with me across the sofa and, for 
some reason obscure to me, seemed to feel safer if he 
were entrenched behind it. On the fender lay a pair of 
brown rough socks. Watts-Dunton said to me in a low 
tone: ‘He has just come in from one of his long walks,’ 
and then, observing the socks, he took them up with 
an air of disgust and threw them behind the coal-scuttle. 
Swinburne darted out after them, and I saw that his 
feet were bare. He picked up the socks, and making a 
gesture with the other hand, said: ‘Hold, they are 
drying!’ and then carefully replaced them. Watts-Dunton 
said something about their being scorched. Swinburne 
sate down with his feet under his chair, and then proceeded, 
with odd little noises, to draw the socks on to his feet. 
“He seems to be changing his things,’ said Watts-Dunton. 
He clearly was. Swinburne said nothing, but continued 
to whistle and drum. Then he rose and bowed me out 
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of the door, while he opened his window. I went down 
with Watts-Dunton to a dining-room below, a big 
comfortable room, but equally overcrowded with books 
and pictures. Watts-Dunton sate with his back to the 
window, I on his left and Swinburne opposite me. We 
had an excellent meal, a sort of midday dinner, soup, 
chicken, various sweets, plovers’ eggs. Swinburne had a 
small bottle of beer, which he drank carefully as though 
husbanding it. He seemed tremulous and clumsy with 
his hands, and was often in difficulties with his plate. 
At first Swinburne said nothing, but gazed out of the 
window with a mild blue eye, or examined me curiously, 
exhibiting much confusion when he met my gaze, and 
looking sharply away with many little whistles and 
finger-taps on the table. Watts-Dunton and I talked 
gravely. He mumbled his food a good deal, his little 
chin disappearing totally under the heavy fringing 
moustache, often dripping and clotted with soups and 
sauces. When he thought that Swinburne was sufficiently 
refreshed, he drew him into the talk. I was wholly 
unable to make Swinburne hear a word, and he often 
inquired mournfully of Watts-Dunton: ‘What does 
Mr. Benson say?’ Watts-Dunton, speaking clearly and 
distinctly, had no difficulty in being audible to him. 
But Swinburne, once launched, was full of talk. He 
spoke of Hawthorne and said that the Scarlet Letter was 
a great book, but that the development of any book, 
after such a first chapter, ‘must be a bother!’ “I want 
more catastrophe for my money!’ he added, and smiled 
at me. Then he talked about Elizabethan plays, and 
said of Elizabeth Arden that it was as great as Shake- 
speare’s, but greater than Romeo and Juliet or the early 
plays. ‘Here is an extraordinary fact,’ he added, ‘that 
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if it is not by Shakespeare, we have a dramatist living at 
the same time who could create and embody a perfectly 
natural, stainless and supreme woman!’ 

He listened to Watts-Dunton with great and serious 
attention. Swinburne had said that the Bride of Lammer- 
muir was a perfect story, and Watts-Dunton spoke of the 
necessity, when Scott became bookish, of translating 
him into patois. ‘Very beautiful and just!’ said Swin- 
burne. ‘I have never heard that said before, and it is 
just! You must put that down; it must be said publicly 
and firmly.’ 

Watts-Dunton quoted some dictum of Rossetti’s about 
Chatterton. Swinburne smiled, and said to him: ‘I have 
often heard you say that, but’ (turning to me) ‘there is 
no truth in it, Mr. Benson! Gabriel had no opinions on 
Chatterton and many kindred subjects. Our friend 
here had only to say a thing to him, and it was absolutely 
adopted and fixed in the firmament.’ He looked trium- 
phantly round. Watts-Dunton smiled, and stroked Swin- 
burne’s little pink hand, which lay on the table. Swin- 
burne smiled a pleased schoolboy smile. 

Luncheon being over, Watts-Dunton said that he and 
I had matters to discuss. Swinburne, who was now quite 
revived and no longer shy, looked concerned, and 
drawing near said: ‘Mr. Benson may come and sit a 
little in my room first?’ So we went up very ceremoniously. 
He began pulling down books and talking about them 
quite delightfully; as he became more assured, he began 
to discourse more rhetorically and in long elaborate 
sentences of eulogy or disdain. He had a high, thin 
resonant voice with a fine thrill in it, but occasionally 
his voice went off into a curious squeak; once he went 
into a corner furtively and drank medicine from a glass. 
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There was an odd fragrant bookish scent about the 
room, which clung, I noticed, to his own clothes. He 
had on an old black morning coat with tails, a light 
homespun waistcoat and trousers, slippers, a low white 
collar with a made-up tie, all very shabby, and he was 
evidently quite unconscious of his appearance. He talked 
a little about Eton, but when Watts-Dunton endeavoured 
again to lead me away, Swinburne said: ‘There is time, 
surely, just to show Mr. Benson one of these fine scenes?’ 
“Well, one scene,’ said Watts-Dunton firmly; ‘we have 
much business to get through—you choose and read it 
to him.’ 

Swinburne took the book I was holding—the Arden 
play—and read very finely and dramatically, his voice 
rising high and shrill, with a moving tremulo. All the 
time his little feet drummed under the chair, and he 
kept up a brisk battery of taps on the table. At one 
point he said rather roguishly to Watts-Dunton: ‘Do 
you think Mr. Benson will be shocked if I show him 
that?’, indicating a line with his finger. Watts-Dunton 
glanced, and said: ‘No, of course not!’ So he read it— 
a little bit of schoolboy coarseness—and giggled decor- 
ously. Then at last I was led away. Swinburne shook 
hands very cordially, with a shy winning smile in his 
pale eyes. “You must come again!’ he said. ‘I suppose 
you were at Eton about my time?’ ‘My dear fellow,’ 
said Watts-Dunton, ‘Mr. Benson’s a young man!’ ‘Of 
course, of course!’ said the bard. As we went down, 
Watts-Dunton said to me: ‘Now Swinburne must be 
alone—he must get a good siesta; he is such an excitable 
fellow, like a schoolboy; unfailing animal spirits, always 
pleased with everything; but he has to take care?’ 

I gathered that Swinburne was about sixty-six and 
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Watts-Dunton about seventy-two. What was pleasant 
was to see how they paid each other such fine compli- 
ments, and showed such distinguished consideration; 
nothing bluff or abrupt about them. 

I suppose that the secret of Watts-Dunton’s influence 
with both Rossetti and Swinburne is that they were 
sensitive, lazy, helpless creatures, hating trouble of any 
kind, and that Watts-Dunton was willing to shelter 
them in every way and arrange everything for them, 
and to be at the same time sedulous, gentle and compli- 
mentary: moreover, he was intelligent, critical and 
appreciative, and sensitive enough himself to require 
and evoke some sympathy. 

Watts-Dunton’s egotism came out strongly in our 
subsequent conversation. I became aware of many little 
provincialisms: first, he drops an ‘h’ occasionally, he 
says ‘proad’ for ‘proud’, ‘cload’ for ‘cloud’, ‘roaned’ 
for ‘round’. He talked a little about Rossetti, but told 
me very little I did not know. The difficulty was that 
he was for ever recurring to himself. I became aware 
that I was in the company of an extremely ambitious, 
sensitive, anxious and timid man. He was afraid, I 
found, of criticism, of enmity, of ridicule; at the same 
time I gathered that he felt himself in the very front 
rank—a novelist, a poet, a biographer, a critic. ‘Good 
God,’ he suddenly said to me, tremulous with passion 
and alarm, ‘the world’s a great whispering-gallery: all 
is known and discussed!’ He spoke of his own peculiar 
strength of character. He said that as a child dogs never 
bit him, cattle fled before him; that when he was at 
school—he was careful to add that it was a large and 
fashionable private school—he dominated all the boys, 
adding that it was wholly unconscious influence, never 
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deliberately aimed at or exerted, that no boy ever got 
a hamper without bringing it to him for him to choose 
what he liked best, how they would have carried him 
about all day long on their shoulders if he had desired 
it, and how no edict of any master would have prevailed 
if he had given contrary orders. He added that he was 
the only one of Rossetti’s circle who had not been 
dominated by Rossetti. 

At one time he sighed heavily and said that he had 
not done in literature what he felt he was entitled to 
have done, but that detraction was both malignant 
and powerful. 

He said with a forced air: ‘However, I am content. 
In the friendship of Rossetti and of Swinburne I find 
my consolation.’ 

He diverged upon Swinburne again. ‘He is a mere 
boy still and must be treated like one—a mere schoolboy, 
full of hasty impulses and generous thoughts, like April 
showers. His mental power grows stronger every year— 
every intelligent man’s does—and he is now a pure and 
simple improvisatore. The need for thought and toil 
exists no more for him.’ He added, very decisively: 
‘Swinburne has been censored for the sensuous element 
in his poetry—not unfairly. But, believe me, he has no 
animal nature at all: he is a mere bookman and a mere 
schoolboy. The sensuous element in his poetry was 
entirely due to Rossetti’s dominating influence.’ 

We sate long together; he sipped whiskey and water 
and smoked a cigarette, sometimes reclining in a chair, 
sometimes coming and standing in front of me. I sate 
in a great carved chair of Rossetti’s, facing the light. 
Finally he loaded me with books of his, writing my name 
in them, some pictures, and an autograph of Rossetti’s. 
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He said: ‘Come and see me again—at any time—don’t 
write to me; my correspondence is the curse of my life— 
I have often thirty letters by the post, and keep two 
secretaries employed. I have a dozen letters a day about 
Aylwin alone!’ 

I went off much touched by the kindness of the two 
men; but what remained in my mind was a sense of the 
real genius of Swinburne’s mind, the air of intellectual 
fervour in which he seemed to live habitually and 
without effort, and his complete abstraction from all 
ordinary considerations. He was like a man living in a 
dream of art, and without any ripple or murmur of the 
world penetrating his solitary paradise. All his enmities 
and jealousies and ambitions seemed to have faded, 
and left him like a dry flame consuming the pure oil of art. 

On the other hand, Watts-Dunton seemed to me 
precisely the opposite. I thought him a man of mediocre 
power and no inspiration. Aylwin is a positively grotesque 
book, a childish, clumsy falsetto romance; the poetry 
purely imitative. As a critic I expect he is laborious, 
and well-informed; but he lives, not in art or in emotion, 
but in professional literature; and I doubt if he has any 
real enjoyment of art at all. It is simply a ladder to climb 
to power. I believe him to be a man who is at the same 
time afraid of life, and deeply covetous of security and 
recognition and influence. He seemed to me all the 
time to be holding a fear at arm’s length, a fear of the 
world, of criticism, a fear, deepest of all, that his own 
powers were of a second-rate order, and that this might 
somehow be dreadfully revealed to him. A man of 
closely calculated and terrified pose, feeding on illusions, 
dismayed by the truth, with a certain natural kindliness, 
the moment that he feels himself recognized and not 
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menaced. Not exactly an unhappy man, for he is busy 
and laborious, and his health must be remarkably 
strong; but essentially a hollow man, morbidly sensitive, 
and afraid to face the truth. After writing the above 
passage, much of which is taken verbatim from my Diary, 
written at the time of my visit, I had a good many talks 
with Edmund Gosse about Watts-Dunton. It is clear 
that Watts-Dunton was a very jealous man, especially 
with regard to Swinburne, and wished to establish an 
indefeasible right to the literary and emotional possession 
of Swinburne. Gosse had for some years been the 
associate and friend of Swinburne, and I do not doubt 
that Watts-Dunton resented this. Gosse described to me 
a visit which his son Philip paid to The Pines on Swin- 
burne’s invitation. He said that Philip found Watts- 
Dunton and Swinburne sitting out together, each 
furnished with a copy of Aylwin, which they were 
engaged in studying; and before Philip went away, 
Watts-Dunton, with an air of secrecy, took him into a 
small study, and opened a drawer full of MS. tied up in 
packets, which he said was the original MS. of Aylwin, 
and added that he thought that Philip would be inter- 
ested in seeing it. 

Later on, after Swinburne’s death, Gosse told me 
curious stories of the dispersal, at high prices, to America 
and elsewhere, of the Swinburne MSS., and further said 
that he had evidence that Watts-Dunton had torn out 
of books presented by himself to Swinburne, the pages 
which bore Gosse’s autograph inscriptions, with the idea, 
he thought, of obliterating as far as possible any evidence 
that Gosse and Swinburne had formerly been friends. 


Since then I have read the Life of Watts-Dunton, in 
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two volumes, a book which will have done more to 
destroy the reputation of Watts-Dunton, both as a man 
and as a writer, than I could have thought possible. 
It exhibits Watts-Dunton in the light of a pretentious 
egotist, bent upon communicating an atmosphere of 
mystery and romance to a most trumpery and common- 
place life. What is most remarkable about the book is 
that it betrays and emphasizes the fact that Watts- 
Dunton wrote an almost typically provincial style of 
English, crammed with cumbrous periphrases, and with 
an inveterate fondness for commonplace and threadbare 
phrases. There is not a single fragment quoted, from 
letters, conversations, or public writings, which has the 
least beauty or distinction of expression. It would appear 
that Watts-Dunton had a genuine love of literature, that 
he had read widely and studied carefully the poetry 
of the nineteenth century; but even here his judgements 
are curiously amateurish, personal and partial. Whether 
he had really thought out any theory of poetry or 
arrived at any interesting conclusions on the subject, 
it is difficult to say, because of the heavy and clumsy 
treatment which he had made his own. The book frankly 
abandons his claims to be considered a novelist or a 
poet. He seems to have said loftily that he never wrote 
poetry except under the stress of urgent inspiration; yet 
his sonnets, on which he set great store, are vapid and 
laborious constructions in the style of Rossetti. But his 
critical writings are dull and confused, and there is total 
absence in them of any freshness or power ofillumination. 

The Life also shows his extreme dilatoriness. He seems 
to have always been behindhand with his work, and 
the despair of editors; while there is something pathetic 
about the endless revision and retouching which he 
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seems to have given, both to an early novel which he 
never published, and to the intolerable Aylwin. ‘A 
month more of revision,’ he cried, when the MS. of 
Aylwin was at last wrested from his unwilling hands, 
‘and what a book I could have made of it!’ 

Further, the record of his life shows from end to end 
an intense ambition to win fame as a writer, coupled 
with a morbid diffidence, and a terror, amounting to 
an obsession, for any sort of critical disapproval. He 
never seems to have brought himself to write anything 
of a biographical kind about either Rossetti or Swin- 
burne, while he seems to have deliberately hunted all 
biographers out of the field, and to have sate firmly on 
the top of his memories and manuscripts. I think that 
what made him relent in the case of my own monograph 
about Rossetti was that he felt that such a book was 
inevitable, particularly as William Rossetti had published 
such a mass of letters and biographical material about 
his brother. He was disarmed, I believe, by my deference, 
and by my frank recognition of him as the one and 
supreme arbiter of Rossetti’s fortunes. 

What is undoubtedly surprising is that Rossetti should 
have subjected himself so much to Watts-Dunton’s 
domination, and still more that Swinburne should have 
entertained so lofty a notion of Watts-Dunton’s critical 
powers. What had happened was that Watts-Dunton 
had made himself necessary to these two men. In the 
first place his legal knowledge was useful to them; and 
in the second place he accepted with great loyalty the 
difficult and disagreeable task of standing between the 
world and those two men of high genius and confessed 
frailty. Whatever his motive was, he undoubtedly 
acquitted himself very conscientiously. He was neither 
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censorious nor peremptory with them. He minimized 
as far as he could their failings and self-indulgences. 
He gave them both a sense of security, and he openly 
declared his appreciation of their genius. Moreover, 
though a dreary writer, he was a man of real intelligence; 
he could discuss literary questions sympathetically and 
critically, while his own extreme sensitiveness led him 
to interpret their sensitiveness skilfully, and to avoid 
occasions of offence. Then, too, he was a man who had 
a real capacity for affection, in spite of his egotism, or 
perhaps because of it. He desired to be understood and 
reassured; and though it is difficult to feel about Watts- 
Dunton that his affections and admirations were perfectly 
disinterested, yet he undoubtedly rendered his two great 
friends sincere and faithful service. What I believe lay 
behind all his own labour and devotion was a deep and 
instinctive need to create a romantic atmosphere about 
his own life, and the care of these two erratic men of 
genius perhaps ministered to this sense of romance more 
than anything else could have done. 

There is something singularly dreary about the picture 
of his later years. We see the old man, day after day, 
rising to breakfast at seven, and employing the services 
of two secretaries until late in the evening in answering 
letters of admirers about Aylwin, disposing of Swinburne’s 
manuscripts, wrestling with endless real or imaginary 
legal difficulties. It is the picture of a man going down 
to the grave in the grip ofan immense illusion of influence, 
fame, detraction, romance, mystery; delaying, pro- 
crastinating, beating off the doubts which assailed him, 
fighting hard for his imagined supremacy, determined 
to pile up about himself a fortress of honour and glory 
and self-respect. Whether he knew that it was all a 
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colossal and vulgar failure, can hardly be discerned; but 
if effort and determination are worthy of reward, then 
we need not grudge to Watts-Dunton his attainment of a 
singular literary notoriety. He certainly became a 
notable fact, as the friend and associate of two men 
of genius, and as the distributor at one time of literary 
favours, on a remarkably slender outfit of literary taste, 
and as the master of a style excelling in prolixity, dilution, 
conventionality and general dreariness—the apotheosis, 
in fact, of the provincial amateur. 
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JOHN EGLINTON 


THE BEGINNINGS OF JOYCE 


As I think of Joyce an extraordinary figure rises up in 
my memory. A pair of burning dark-blue eyes, serious 
and questioning, is fixed on me from under the peak 
of a yachting cap; the face is long, with a slight flush 
suggestive of dissipation, and an incipient beard is 
permitted to straggle over a very pronounced chin, 
under which the open shirt collar leaves bare a full 
womanish throat. The figure is fairly tall and very 
erect, and gives a general impression of a kind of seedy 
hauteur; and every passer-by glances with a smile at 
the white tennis shoes (borrowed, as I gather from a 
mention of them in Ulysses). It was while walking home- 
ward one night across Dublin that I was joined by this 
young man, whose appearance was already familiar 
to me; and although I cannot remember any of the 
strange sententious talk in which he instantly engaged, 
I have only to open the Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man to hear it again. ‘When we come to the phenomena 
of artistic conception, artistic gestation and artistic 
reproduction, I require a new terminology and a new 
personal experience.’ I have never felt much interest in 
literary esthetics, and he seemed to set a good deal of 
store by his system, referring, I recollect, to some remark 
made to him by ‘one of his disciples’, but I liked listening 
to his careful intonation and full vowel sounds, and as 
he recited some of his verses, ‘My love is in a light 
attire’, I kept glancing at the apple in his throat, the 
throat of a singer; for Mr. Joyce has turned out to be 
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an exception to a sweeping rule laid down by the late 
Sir J. P. Mahaffy, who used to say that he had never 
known a young man with a good tenor voice who did 
not go to the devil. Some ladies of the pavement shrieked 
at us as we crossed over O’Connell Bridge. I remember 
that we talked of serious matters, and at one point he 
impressed me by saying: ‘If I knew I were to drop dead 
before I reached that lamp-post, it would mean no 
more to me than it will mean to walk past it.’ Why did 
this young man seek out my acquaintance? Well, writing 
folk are interested in one another, and there were 
peculiarities in the occasion of the present writer’s 
inglorious attempts at authorship about which it may 
be well to say something, as the relation may help 
indirectly to define the nature of Joyce’s own portentous 
contribution to Irish literature. 

James Joyce was one of a group of lively and eager- 
minded young men in the National University, amongst 
whom he had attained a sudden ascendancy by the 
publication in the Fortnightly Review, when he was only 
nineteen, of an article on Ibsen’s play, When We Dead 
Awaken. The talk of these young men, their ribald wit 
and reckless manner of life, their interest in everything 
new in literature and philosophy (in this respect they 
far surpassed the students of Trinity College), are all 
reproduced in Joyce’s writings; for his art seems to have 
found in this period the materials with which it was 
henceforth to work. Dublin was certainly at this moment 
a centre of vigorous potentialities. The older culture 
was still represented with dignity by Dowden, Mahaffy 
and others; political agitation was holding back its 
energies for a favourable opportunity, while the organi- 
zation of Sinn Fein was secretly ramifying throughout 
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the country; the language movement was arrogant in 
its claims; the Irish Literary Theatre was already 
famous; and besides Yeats and Synge, A. E. and George 
Moore, there were numerous young writers, and even 
more numerous talkers, of incalculable individuality. 
There was hardly anyone at that time who did not 
believe that Ireland was on the point of some decisive 
transformation. What, then, was wanting to this move- 
ment, for it has passed away, leaving Ireland more 
intensely what it has always been, a more or less dis- 
affected member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations? That Ireland should achieve political greatness 
appeared then to most of us to be an idle dream; but 
in the things of the mind and of the spirit it seemed not 
a folly to think that Ireland might turn its necessity 
of political eclipse to glorious gains. A regenerate and 
thoughtful Ireland, an Ireland turned inwards upon 
itself in reverie, might recover inexhaustible sources 
of happiness and energy in its own beauty and aloofness, 
through a generous uprush of wisdom in its poets and 
thinkers. It was not in the interest of the constituted 
spiritual authorities in Ireland that such a dream should 
ever be realized: a new movement of the human mind 
in Ireland was indeed precisely what was feared; the 
noisy language movement, the recrudescence of political 
agitation, outrage, assassination—anything was pre- 
ferable to that! There was a moment, nevertheless, when 
it seemed possible that this might be the turn events 
would take. A little magazine was started, under the 
editorship of the present writer, and A. E. boldly recom- 
mended The Heretic for a title, but the somewhat less 
comprising name, ‘Dana: a magazine of independent 
thought’, was chosen. The fruitfulness of the moment was 
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revealed in the number of eminent writers who contri- 
buted freely to its pages: Joyce, who chortled as he 
pocketed half a sovereign for a poem, was the only one 
to receive remuneration. Yeats held aloof, talking 
cuttingly of ‘Fleet Street atheism’. 

Joyce is, as all his writings show, Roman in mind and 
soul; for, generally speaking, to the Romanized mind 
the quest of truth, when it is not impious, is witless. 
What he seemed at this period I have attempted to 
describe, but what he really was is revealed in his 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, a work completed 
in Trieste just ten years later. Religion had been with 
him a profound adolescent experience, torturing the 
sensitiveness which it awakened: all its floods had gone 
over him. He had now recovered, and had no objection 
to ‘Fleet Street atheism’; but ‘independent thought’ 
appeared to him an amusing disguise of the proselytizing 
spirit, and one night as we walked across town he 
endeavoured, with a certain earnestness, to bring home 
to me the extreme futility of the ideals represented in 
Dana, by describing to me the solemn ceremonial of 
High Mass. (Dost thou remember these things, O Joyce, 
thou man of meticulous remembrance?) The little 
magazine laboured through a year, and the chief interest 
of the volume formed by its twelve numbers is now, 
no doubt, that it contains the series of sketches by 
George Moore, ‘Moods and Memories’, afterwards 
embodied in Memoirs of My Dead Life. It might have 
had a rare value now in the book market if I had been 
better advised one evening in the National Library, 
when Joyce came in with the manuscript of a serial 
story which he offered for publication. He observed me 
silently as I read, and when I handed it back to him 
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with the timid observation that I did not care to publish 
what was to myself incomprehensible he replaced it 
silently in his pocket. 

I imagine that what he showed me was some early 
attempt in fiction, and that I was not really guilty of 
rejecting any work of his which has become famous. 
Joyce at this time was in the making, as is shown by the 
fact that the friends and incidents of this period have 
remained his principal subject-matter. Chief among 
these friends was the incomparable ‘Buck Mulligan’, 
Joyce’s name for a now famous Dublin doctor—wit, 
poet, mocker, enthusiast, and, unlike most of his com- 
panions, blest with means to gratify his romantic caprices. 
He had a fancy for living in towers, and when I first 
heard of him had the notion of establishing himself at 
the top of the Round Tower at Clondalkin; afterwards 
he rented from the Admiralty the Martello Tower at 
Sandycove, which presently became the resort of poets 
and revolutionaries, something between one of the 
‘Hell Fire Clubs’ of the eighteenth century and the 
Mermaid Tavern. Joyce was certainly very unhappy, 
proud and impecunious: no one took him at his own 
valuation, yet he held his own by his unfailing ‘recollect- 
edness’ and by his sententious and pedantic wit, shown 
especially in the limericks on the various figures in the 
literary movement, with which from time to time he 
regaled that company of roysterers and midnight bathers. 
Buck Mulligan’s conversation, or, rather, his vehement 
and whimsical oratory, is reproduced with such exact- 
ness in Ulysses that one is driven to conclude that Joyce 
even then was ‘taking notes’; as to Joyce himself, he was 
exactly like his own hero, Stephen Dedalus, who an- 
nounced to his delighted admirers that ‘Ireland was of 
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importance because it belonged to him’. He had made 
up his mind at this period, no doubt with vast undis- 
closed purposes of authorship, to make the personal 
acquaintance of everyone in Dublin of repute in litera- 
ture. With Yeats he amused himself by delivering the 
sentence of the new generation, and ‘Never’, said Yeats, 
‘have I encountered so much pretension with so little 
to show for it.’ When he mentioned his intention of 
breaking in on Dowden, Buck Mulligan pulled a wry 
face. “Who, then, is Dowden?’ asked Joyce. ‘A little 
professor! I am a poet!’ He was told that Lady Gregory, 
who was giving a literary party at her hotel, had refused 
to invite himself, and he vowed he would be there. We 
were all a little uneasy, and I can still see Joyce, with his 
white shoes and his air of half-timid effrontery, advancing 
towards his unwilling hostess and turning away from 
her to watch the company. Withal, there was something 
lovable in Joyce, as there is in every man of genius: 
I was sensible of the mute appeal of his liquid-burning 
gaze, though it was long afterwards that I was constrained 
to recognize his genius. 

As already noted, nature had endowed him with one 
remarkable advantage, an excellent tenor voice, and 
there is still in existence at least one copy of the pro- 
gramme of a Dublin concert, in which the names of the 
singers appear thus, perhaps only in alphabetical order: 


1. Mr. James A. Joyce 
2. Mr. John McCormack. 


He had almost persuaded himself to enter as a competitor 
in the Irish Musical Festival, the Feis Ceoil, but with- 
drew at the last moment because of the indignity of the 
preliminary test. Who but Joyce himself could have 
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surmised in this the inhibition of his deamon, or the 
struggle that may have been enacted in his dauntless 
and resourceful spirit? Perhaps at this very moment he 
slipped past the Sirens’ Rock on the road to his destiny. 
Our demon, as Socrates pointed out, will only tell us 
what not to do, and if Joyce’s demon had made the 
mistake of saying to him in so many words, ‘Thou shalt 
be the Dante of Dublin, a Dante with a difference, it is 
true, as the Liffey is a more prosaic stream than the 
Arno: still, Dublin’s Dante!’ he might quite likely (for 
who is altogether satisfied with the destiny meted out to 
him?) have drawn back and ‘gone to the devil’ with 
his fine tenor voice. He chose, what was for him no 
doubt the better part, his old vagabond impecunious 
life. One morning, just as the National Library opened, 
Joyce was announced; he seemed to wish for somebody 
to talk to, and related quite ingenuously how in the 
early hours of the morning he had been thrown out of 
the tower, and had walked into town from Sandycove. 
In reading the early chapters of Ulysses I was reminded 
of this incident, for this day, at least in its early portion, 
must have been for Joyce very like the day celebrated 
in that work, and I could not help wondering whether 
the idea of it may not have dawned upon him as he 
walked along the sands that morning. 

Certain it is that he had now had his draught of 
experience: all the life which he describes in his writings 
now lay behind him. Suddenly we heard that he had 
married, was a father, and had gone off to Trieste to 
become a teacher in the Berlitz School there. It must 
have been two or three years later that he looked into 
the National Library for a few minutes, marvellously 
smartened up and with a short, trim beard. The business 
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which had brought him back had some connection, 
curiously enough, with the first introduction into Dublin 
of the cinema. The mission was a failure, and he was 
also much disgusted by the scruples of a Dublin publisher 
in reprinting a volume of short stories, of which all the 
copies had been destroyed in a fire. (It was not until 
1914 that Dubliners was published in London.) ‘I am 
going back to civilization’, were the last words I heard 
from him. He has not, I believe, been in Dublin since. 

From this point Joyce becomes for me, in retrospect, 
an heroic figure. He had ‘stooped under a dark tremen- 
dous sea of cloud’, confident that he would ‘emerge 
some day’, ‘using for my defence the only weapons I 
allow myself to use, silence, exile and cunning’. Pause 
on that word ‘exile’, a favourite one with Joyce. Why 
was it necessary for him to conjure up the grandiose 
image of his rejection by his countrymen? Ireland, though 
famous for flights of wild geese, banishes nobody, and 
Dublin had no quarrel with her Dante; and we have 
seen what he thought of the little group of those who 
were intent on blowing into flame the spark of a new 
spiritual initiative: the only people, be it said, of whom 
Catholic Ireland could be conceived of as anxious to 
rid herself. Still, a sensitive artist, reduced to impe- 
cunious despair as Joyce was at this period, might feel, 
in the very obscurity in which he was suffered to steal 
away out of Dublin, a sentence of banishment i. iess 
stern in its indifference than Florence’s fiery sentence 
on her Dante. ‘I go to encounter for the millionth time 
the reality of experience and to forge in the smithy of my 
soul the uncreated consciousness of my race.’ He must 
have met with many curious adventures and suffered 
many a grief in the winning of his soul; but the strange 
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thing is that in all his experience of the cities of men and 
of their minds and manners; while a new life claimed 
him and the desire of return departed from him; while 
his intellect consolidated itself through study and the 
acquisition of many languages: the city he had aban- 
doned remained the home and subject-matter of all 
his awakening invention. Dublin was of importance 
because it belonged to him. Demonstrably, he must 
have carried with him into exile a mass of written 
material, but it was long before he learned how to deal 
with it, or to recognize, probably with some reluctance, 
in the merry imp of mockery which stirred within him, 
the spirit which was at length to take him by the hand 
and lead him out into the large spaces of literary creation. 

His mind meanwhile retained some illusions: for 
example, that he was a poet. He has, in fact, published 
more than one volume of poems; but I will take A. E.’s 
word for it that most of them ‘might have been written 
by almost any young versifying sentimentalist’. Another 
illusion was that he could write, in the ordinary sense, 
a novel; for A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, which 
took him ten years to write, is no more a novel than is 
Moore’s Confessions of a Young Man. In style it is, for the 
most part, pompous and self-conscious, and in general 
we may say of it that it is one of those works which 
becomes important only when the author has done or 
written something else. That Joyce should have been 
able to make Ulysses out of much the same material 
gives the book now an extraordinary interest. It tells 
us a great deal about Joyce himself which we had hardly 
suspected, and both its squalor and its assumption wear 
quite a different complexion when we know that the 
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author eventually triumphed over the one and vindi- 
cated the other. Genius is not always what it is supposed 
to be, self-realization: it is often a spirit to which the 
artist has to sacrifice himself; and until Joyce surren- 
dered himself to his genius, until he died and came to 
life in his Mephistopheles of mockery, he remained 
what Goethe called ‘ein triiber Gast auf der dunklen 
Erden’. 

I confess that when I read Ulysses I took Stephen 
Dedalus (Joyce himself) for the hero, and the impression 
seemed justified by the phrase at the end of the book 
when Stephen falls asleep: ‘at rest, he has travelled’. The 
commentators, however, all appear to be agreed that 
Mr. Leopold Bloom is Ulysses, and they refer to the 
various episodes, ‘Nausicaa’, ‘The Oxen of the Sun’, 
‘The Nekuia’, and so forth, with an understanding 
which I envy them. All the same, I am convinced that 
the only person concerned in the narrative who comes 
out as a real hero is the author himself. What kind of 
hero, after all, is brought to mind by the name Ulysses 
if not a hero long absent from his kingdom, returning, 
after being the sport of the gods for ten years, in triumph 
and vengeance? And it was after nearly as many years 
of absence as Ulysses from the country ‘which belonged 
to him’ that Joyce turned up again for us in Dublin, 
with a vengeance! Certain it is that when he decided 
to scrap the scholastic habiliments of his mind, the 
poor disguise of a seedy snobbishness, and in lieu thereof 
endued himself with the elemental diabolism of Ulysses, 
he was transfigured. A thousand unexpected faculties 
and gay devices were liberated in his soul. The discovery 
of a new method in literary art, in which the pen is no 
longer the slave of logic and rhetoric, made of this 
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Berlitz School teacher a kind of public danger, threaten- 
ing to the corporate existence of ‘literature’ as established 
in the minds and affections of the new generation. 

He found this method, as the concluding pages of the 
Portrait suggest to us, in his Diary: a swift notation, in 
the first place, at their point of origination, of feelings 
and perceptions. In one way Joyce is no less concerned 
with style than was R. L. Stevenson: yet we mark in 
this pupil of the Irish Jesuits a spirit very different from 
the goodwill of the Scottish Protestant towards English 
literature. He is aware, like Stevenson, of every shade of 
style in English, and there is a chapter in Ulysses which 
presents an historic conspectus of English prose from its 
Anglo-Saxon beginnings down to the personal oddities 
of Carlyle, Henry James and others, and modern slang. 
But whereas, with Stevenson, English prose style, accord- 
ing to his own cheerful comparison, is a torch lit from 
one generation to another, our Romano-Celtic Joyce 
nurses an ironic detachment from the whole of the 
English tradition. Indeed, he is its enemy. Holding his 
ear to the subconscious, he catches his meanings un- 
ceremoniously as they rise, in hit-or-miss vocables. 
English is only one of the languages which he knows: 
they say he speaks Italian like a native, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and various other idioms; and he knows these 
languages not through books but as living organisms, 
their shop-talk and slang rather than their poets; they 
are companions to him, powerful agents, genii who bear 
him into the caverns whence they originated. And at 
the end of it all it must have seemed to him that he 
held English, his country’s spiritual enemy, in the hollow 
of his hand, for the English language too came at his 
call to do his bidding. George Moore used to talk with 
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envy of those English writers who could use ‘the whole 
of the language’, and I really think that Joyce must be 
added to Moore’s examples of this power—Shakespeare, 
Whitman, Kipling. This language found itselfconstrained 
by its new master to perform tasks to which it was un- 
accustomed in the service of pure literature; against 
the grain it was forced to reproduce Joyce’s fantasies in 
all kinds of juxtapositions, neologisms, amalgamations, 
truncations, words that are only found scrawled up in 
public lavatories, obsolete words, words in limbo or 
belike in the womb of time. It assumed every intonation 
and locution of Dublin, London, Glasgow, New York, 
Johannesburg. Like a devil taking pleasure in forcing 
a virgin to speak obscenely, so Joyce rejoiced darkly 
in causing the language of Milton and Wordsworth to 
utter all but unimaginable filth and treason. 

Such is Joyce’s Celtic revenge, and it must be owned 
that he has succeeded in making logic and rhetoric less 
sure of themselves among our younger writers. As an 

‘innovator in the art of fiction I conceive him to be less 
formidable. Mankind has never failed to recognize a 
good story-teller, and never will. They say that Joyce, 
when he is in good humour among his disciples, can be 
induced to allow them to examine a key to the elaborate 
symbolism of the different episodes, all pointing inward 
to a central mystery, undivulged, I fancy. Ulysses, in fact, 
is a mock-heroic, and at the heart of it is that which 
lies at the heart of all mockery, an awful inner void. 
None but Joyce and his demon know that void: the 
consciousness of it is perhaps the ‘tragic sense’ which his 
disciples claim that he has introduced into English 
literature. But is there, then, no serious intention in 
Ulysses? As Joyce’s most devout interpreters are at 
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variance with respect to the leading motive we may, 
perhaps without much loss, assume its seriousness to be 
nothing but the diabolic gravity with which the whole 
work is conducted throughout its mystifications. Yet the 
original motive may have been quite a simple one. Near 
the centre of the book, in that chapter known as ‘The 
Oxen of the Sun’, which, in Mr. Stuart Gilbert’s words, 
‘ascends in orderly march the gamut of English styles’, 
‘culminating in a futurist cacophony of syncopated 
slang’, there is a passage over which the reader may 
pause: 


There are sins or (let us call them as the world calls 
them) evil memories which are hidden away by man 
in the darkest places of the heart, but they abide there 
and wait. He may suffer their memory to grow dim, 
let them be as though they had not been and all but 
persuade himself that they were not, or at least were 
otherwise. Yet a chance word will call them forth 
suddenly and they will rise up to confront him in the 
most various circumstances, a vision or a dream, or 
while timbrel and harp soothe his senses, or amid the 
cool silver tranquillity of the evening, or at the feast at 
midnight when he is new filled with wine. Not to 
insult over him will the vision come as over one that 
lies under her wrath, not for vengeance to cut him off 
from the living, but shrouded in the piteous vesture of 
the past, silent, remote, reproachful. 


The ‘timbrel and harp’ make me a little wary, but 
though some writer is doubtless parodied (Newman?), 
does there not seem here for once to be a relaxation of 
some significance, in the strain of mockery? 

The conception of the Irish Jew, Leopold Bloom, 
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within whose mind we move through a day of Dublin 
life, is somewhat of a puzzle. Buck Mulligan we know, 
and the various minor characters; and in the interview 
of the much-enduring Stephen with the officials of the 
National Library the present writer experiences a 
twinge of recollection of things actually said. But Bloom, 
if he be a real character, belongs to a province of Joyce’s 
experience of which I have no knowledge. He is, I 
suppose, the jumble of ordinary human consciousness 
in the city, in any city, with which the author’s experience 
of men and cities had deepened his familiarity: a slowly 
progressing host of instincts, appetites, adaptations, 
questions, curiosities, held at short tether by ignorance 
and vulgarity; and the rapid notation which I conceive 
Joyce to have discovered originally in his Diary served 
admirably well to record these mental or psychic pro- 
cesses. Bloom’s mind is the mind of the crowd, swayed 
by every vicissitude, but he is distinguished through 
race-endowment by a detachment from the special 
crowd-consciousness of the Irish, while his familiarity 
with the latter makes him the fitting instrument of the 
author’s encyclopedic humour. Bloom, therefore, is an 
impersonation rather than a type: not a character, for a 
character manifests itself in action, and in Ulysses there 
is no action. There is only the rescue of Stephen from a 
row in a brothel, in which some have discovered a 
symbolism which might have appealed to G. F. Watts, 
the Delivery of Art by Science and Common Sense. But 
the humour is vast and genial. There are incomparable 
flights in Ulysses: the debate, for instance, in the Mater- 
nity Hospital on the mystery of birth; and above all, I 
think, the scene near the end of the book in the cabmen’s 
shelter, kept by none other than Skin-the-Goat, the 
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famous jarvey of the Phoenix Park murders. Here the 
author proves himself one of the world’s great humorists. 
The humour, as always, is pitiless, but where we laugh we 
love, and after his portrait of the sailor in this chapter 
I reckon Joyce, after all, a lover of men. 

When Joyce produced Ulysses he had shot his bolt. 
Let us put it without any invidiousness. He is a man of 
one book, as perhaps the ideal author always is. Besides, 
he is not specially interested in ‘literature’, not, at all 
events, as a well-wisher. A man who adds something new 
to literature often hates the word, as the poet shrinks 
from the tomb, even though it be in Westminster Abbey. 
Usually he is interested in something quite apart from 
literature, added unto it by him. As for Joyce, his 
interest is in language and the mystery of words. He 
appears, at all events, to have done with ‘literature’, 
and we leave him with the plea for literature that it 
exists mainly to confer upon mankind a deeper and 
more general insight and corresponding powers of 
expression. Language is only ready to become the 
instrument of the modern mind when its development 
is complete, and it is when words are invested with all 
kinds of associations that they are the more or less 
adequate vehicles of thought and knowledge. And after 
‘literature’, perhaps, comes something else. 


415 
Eee HARTLEY 


THREE, OR FOUR, FOR 
DINNER? 


It was late July in Venice, suffocatingly hot. The 
windows of the bar in the Hotel San Giorgio stood 
open to the Canal. But no air came through. At six 
o’clock a little breeze had sprung up, a feebler repetition 
of the mid-day sirocco, but in an hour it had blown 
itself out. 

One of the men got off his high stool and walked 
somewhat unsteadily to the window. 

‘It’s going to be calm all right,’ he said. ‘I think 
we'll go in the gondola. I see it’s there, tied up at. the 
usual post.’ 

‘As you please, Dickie,’ said his friend from the other 
stool. 

Their voices proclaimed them Englishmen; proclaimed 
also the fact that they were good clients of the barman. 

‘Giuseppe!’ called the man at the window, turning 
his eyes from the Salute with its broad steps, its mighty 
portal and its soaring dome back to the counter with 
the multi-coloured bottles behind it. ‘How long does 
it take to row to the Lido?’ 

foitns 

‘Didn’t you say you’d lived in England, Giuseppe?’ 

‘Yes, sir, eight years at the Hotel Métropole.’ 

‘Then why——’ 

His friend intervened, pacifically: 

‘He wants to know how long it takes to row to the Lido.’ 
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Relief in his voice, the barman answered: ‘That 
depends if you’ve got one oar or two.’ 

‘Two.’ 

‘If you ask me,’ said Dickie, returning to his stool, 
‘I don’t think Angelino, or whatever his damned name 
is, counts for much. It’s the chap in front who does 
the work.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the barman, solicitously. ‘But the 
man at the back he guide the boat, he give the direction.’ 

‘Well,’ said Dickie, ‘as long as he manages to hit 
the Lido. We want to be at the Splendide by eight. 
Can we do it?’ 

‘Easily, sir; you have got an hour.’ 

‘Barring accidents.’ 

‘We never have accidents in Venice,’ said the barman 
with true Italian optimism. 

‘Time for another, Phil?’ 

‘Three’s my limit, Dickie.’ 

‘Oh, come on, be a man.’ 

They drank. 

“You seem to know a lot,’ said Dickie, more amiably, 
to the barman. ‘Can you tell us anything about this 
chap who’s dining with us—Joe O’Kelly, or whatever 
his name is?’ 

The barman pondered. He did not want to be called 
over the coals a second time. ‘That would be an English 
name, sir?’ 

‘English! Good Lord!’ exploded Dickie. ‘Does it 
sound like English?’ 

‘Well now, as you say it, it does,’ remonstrated his 
companion. ‘Or, rather, Irish. But wait—here’s his 
card. Does that convey anything to you?’ 
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The barman turned the card over in his fingers. 
“Oh, now I see, sir—Giacomelli—il Conte Giacomelli.’ 

‘Well, do you know him?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir. I know him very well.’ 

*What’s he like?’ 

‘He’s a nice gentleman, sir, very rich——’ 

“Then he must be different from the rest of your 
aristocracy,’ said Dickie, rather rudely. ‘I hear they 
haven’t two penny pieces to rub together.’ 

‘Perhaps he’s not so rich now,’ the barman admitted, 
mournfully. ‘None of us are. Gli affari vanno male. He is 
grand’ azionista—how do you say?’ he stopped, distressed. 

‘Shareholder?’ suggested Philip. 

“Good Lord!’ exclaimed Dickie, ‘I didn’t know you 
were so well up in this infernal language. You’re a 
regular Wop!’ 

The barman did not notice the interruption. 

“Yes, shareholder, that’s it,’ he was saying delightedly. 
‘He is a great shareholder in a fabbrica di zucchero ; 

‘Sugar factory,’ explained Philip, not without com- 
placence. 

The barman lowered his voice. ‘But I hear theyare——’ 
He made a curious rocking movement with his hand. 

‘Not very flourishing?’ said Philip. 

The barman shrugged his shoulders. ‘Almeno, dicono 
cost.” 

‘So we mustn’t mention sugar,’ said Dickie with a 
yawn. ‘Come on, Phil, you’re always so damned 
abstemious. Have another?’ 

‘No, no, really not.’ 

‘Then I will.’ 

Philip, and even the barman, watched him drink 
with awe on their faces. 
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‘But,’ said Philip as Dickie set down his glass, “Count 
Giacomelli lives in Venice, doesn’t he?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir. Usually he comes in here every night. 
But it’s four—five days now I do not see him.’ 

‘Pity,’ said Philip, ‘we might have given him a lift. 
But perhaps he has a launch?’ 

‘I don’t think he’s using his launch now, sir.’ 

‘Oh well, he’ll find some way of getting there, you 
may be sure,’ said Dickie. ‘How shall we know him, 
Giuseppe?’ 

‘I expect you’ll see him double, my poor Dickie,’ 
remarked his friend. 

The barman, with his usual courtesy, began replying 
to Dickie’s question. 

‘Oh, he’s a common-looking gentleman like yourself, 
sir——’ 

‘I, common?’ 

‘No,’ said the barman, confused. ‘I mean grande come 
lei—as tall as you.’ 

‘“That’s nothing to go by. Has he a beard and whiskers 
and a moustache?’ 

‘No, he’s clean-shaven.’ 

“Come on, come on,’ said Philip. ‘We shall be late, 
and perhaps he won’t wait for us.’ 

But his friend was in combative mood. ‘Damn it, 
how are we to dine with the chap if we don’t recognize 
him? Now, Giuseppe, hurry up; think of the Duce 
and set your great Italian mind working. Isn’t there 
anything odd about him? Is he cross-eyed?’ 

“INGO psIte 

“Does he wear spectacles?’ 

SOREN}. sie 

“Is he minus an arm?’ 
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‘No, signore,’ cried the barman, more and more 
agitated. 

‘Can’t you tell us anything about him, except that 
he’s common-looking, like me?’ 

The barman glanced helplessly round the room. 
Suddenly his face brightened. ‘Ah ecco! He limps a 
little.’ 

*That’s better,’ said Dickie. ‘Come on, Philip, you 
lazy devil, you always keep me waiting.’ He got down 
from the stool. ‘See you later,’ he said over his shoulder 
to the barman. ‘Mind you have the whiskey pronto. 
I shall need it after this trip.’ 

The barman, gradually recovering his composure, 
gazed after Dickie’s receding, slightly lurching, figure 
with intense respect. 


The gondola glided smoothly over the water towards 
the island of San Giorgio Maggiore, the slender cam- 
panile of which was orange with the light of the setting 
sun. On the left lay the Piazzetta, the two columns, 
the rich intricate stonework of St. Mark’s, the immense 
facade of the Ducal Palace—still perfectly distinct for 
all the pearly pallor in the air about them. But, as 
San Giorgio began to slide past on the right, it was 
the view at the back of the gondola which engrossed 
Philip’s attention. There, in the entrance of the Grand 
Canal, the atmosphere was deepening into violet, while 
the sky around the dome of the Salute was of that clear 
deep blue which, one knows instinctively, may at any 
moment be pierced by the first star. Philip, who was 
sitting on his companion’s left, kept twisting round to 
see the view, and the gondolier, whose figure blocked 
it to some extent, smiled each time he did so, saying 
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‘Bello, non é vero?’ almost as though from habit. Dickie, 
however, was less tolerant of his friend’s esthetic pre- 
occupations. 

‘I wish to goodness you wouldn’t keep wriggling 
about,’ he muttered, sprawling laxly in the depths of 
the more comfortable seat. ‘You make me feel seasick.’ 

‘All right, old chap,’ said Philip, soothingly. ‘You 
go to sleep.’ 

Dickie hauled himself up by the silk rope which was 
supported by the brass silhouette of a horse at one end 
and by a small but solid brass lion at the other. 

He said combatively: ‘I don’t want to go to sleep. 
I want to know what we’re to say to this sugar-refining 
friend of yours. Supposing he doesn’t talk English? Shall 
we sit silent through the meal?’ 

‘Oh, I think all foreigners do.’ Philip spoke lightly; 
his reply was directed to the first of Dickie’s questions: 
it would have been obviously untrue as an answer to 
the second. ‘Jackson didn’t tell me: he only gave me 
that letter and said he was a nice fellow and could get 
us into palaces and so on that ordinary people don’t see.’ 

‘There are too many that ordinary people do see, as 
it is, 1f you ask me,’ groaned Dickie. ‘For God’s sake 
don’t let him show us any more sights.’ 

‘He seems to be a well-known character,’ said Philip. 
“He'll count as a sight himself.’ 

‘If you call a limping dago a sight, I’m inclined to 
agree with you,’ Dickie took him up crossly. 

But Philip was unruffled. 

‘!’m sorry, Dickie, but I had to do it—couldn’t 
ignore the letter, you know. We shall get through the 
evening somehow. Now, sit up and look at the lovely 
scenery. Cosa é questa isola?’ he asked the gondolier, 
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indicating an island to the right that looked as if it 
might be a monastery. 

‘Il manicomio,’ said the gondolier with a grin. And, 
as Philip looked uncomprehending, he tapped his fore- 
head and smiled still more broadly. 

“Oh,” said Philip, ‘it’s the lunatic asylum.’ 

‘I do wish,’ said Dickie, plaintively, ‘if you must 
show me things, you’d direct my attention to something 
more cheerful.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Philip, ‘look at these jolly old 
boats. They’re more in your line.’ 

A couple of tramp steamers, moored stern to stern, 
and, even in the fading twilight, visibly out of repair— 
great gangrenous patches of rust extending over their 
flanks—hove up on the left. Under the shadow of their 
steep sides the water looked oily and almost black. 

Dickie suddenly became animated. ‘This reminds 
me of Hull,’ he exclaimed. ‘Good old Hull! Civilization 
at last! Nothing picturesque and old-world. Two ugly, 
useful old ships, nice oily water, and lots of foreign 
bodies floating about in it. At least,’ he said suddenly, 
standing up in the gondola, ‘I take that to be a foreign 
body.’ 

‘Signore, signore!’ cried the first gondolier, warningly. 

A slight swell, caused perhaps by some distant motor- 
boat, made the gondola rock alarmingly. Dickie subsided 
—fortunately, into his seat—but his hand was still 
stretched out, pointing, and as the water was suddenly 
scooped into a hollow, they all saw what he meant: a 
dark object showed up for an instant in the trough 
of the wave. 

‘Looks like an old boot,’ said Philip, straining his 
eyes. ‘Cosa é, Angelino?’ 
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The gondolier shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Io non so. Forsé qualche gatto,’ he said, with the light- 
heartedness with which Italians are wont to treat the 
death of animals. 

‘Good God, does the fellow think I don’t know a 
cat when I see one?’ cried Dickie, who had tumbled 
to the gondolier’s meaning. ‘Unless it’s a cat that has 
been in the water a damned long time. No, it’s—it’s 3 

The gondoliers exchanged glances and, as though by 
mutual consent, straightened themselves to row. ‘E 
meglio andare, Signori,’ said Angelino firmly. 

“What does he say?’ 

“He says we’d better be going.’ 

‘I’m not going till I’ve found out what that is,’ said 
Dickie, obstinately. ‘Tell him to row up to it, Phil.’ 

Philip gave the order, but Angelino seemed not to 
understand. 

‘Non é€ mente interessante, niente interessante, he kept 
repeating stubbornly. 

‘But it is interesting to me,’ said Dickie, who, like 
many people, could understand a foreign language 
directly his own wishes were involved. ‘Go to it! There!’ 
he commanded. 

Reluctantly the men set themselves to row. As the 
boat drew up alongside, the black patch slid under the 
water and there appeared in its place a gleam of white- 
ness, then features—a forehead, a nose, a mouth. They 
constituted a face, but not a recognizable one. 

‘Ah, povero annegato,’ murmured Angelino, and crossed 
himself. 

The two friends looked at each other blankly. 

‘Well, this has torn it,’ said Dickie at last. ‘What are 
‘we going to do now?’ 
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The gondoliers had already decided. They were 
moving on. 

‘Stop! Stop!’ cried Philip. ‘We can’t leave him like 
this.” He appealed to the men. ‘Won si pud lasciarlo cost.’ 

Angelino spread his hands in protest. The drowned 
man would be found by those whose business it was 
to patrol the waters. Who knew what he had died of? 
Perhaps some dreadful disease which the signori would 
catch. There would be difficulties with the police; 
official visits. Finally, as the Englishmen still seemed 
unconvinced, he added: ‘Anche fa sporca la gondola. 
Questo tappeto, signori, m’ha costato piu che mille duecento lire.’ 

Somewhat grimly Philip explained to Dickie this 
last, unanswerable reason for not taking the drowned 
man on board. ‘He will dirty the gondola and spoil the 
carpet, which cost twelve hundred lire.’ 

‘Carpet be damned!’ exclaimed Dickie. ‘I always 
told you dagoes were no good. Here, catch hold of him.’ 

Together they pulled the corpse into the boat, 
though not before Angelino had rolled back his precious 
carpet. And when the dead man was lying in the bottom 
of the boat, decently covered with a piece of brown 
waterproof sheeting, he went round with a sponge and 
washleather and carefully wiped away every drop of 
water from the gunwale and its brass fittings. 

Ten minutes sufficed to take them to the Lido. The 
little passeggiata that had started so pleasantly had 
become a funeral cortége. The friends hardly spoke. 
Then, when they were nearing the landing-stage and 
the ugly white hotel, an eyesore all the way across the 
lagoon, impended over them with its blazing lights and 
its distressing symmetry, Dickie said: 

‘By Jove, we shall be late for that fellow.’ 
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‘He’ll understand,’ said Philip. ‘It'll be something to 
talk to him about.’ 

He regretted the words the moment they were out 
of his mouth: they sounded so heartless. 


The landing-stage was almost deserted when the 
gondola drew up at the steps, but the aged, tottering, 
and dirty rampino who hooked it in and held out his 
skinny hand for soldi soon spread the news. While Philip 
was conferring with the gondoliers upon the proper 
course to be taken a small crowd collected and gazed, 
expressionlessly but persistently, at the shapeless mound 
in the gondola. The rampino professed himself capable 
of keeping watch; the gondoliers declared they could 
not find a wigile unless they went together; they hinted 
that it might take some time. At last Dickie and Philip 
were free. They walked along the avenue, under acacia 
trees stridently lighted by arc-lamps, towards the sea 
and the Hotel Splendide. As they looked back they 
saw that the little knot of spectators was already dis- 
persing. 

No, they were told: Count Giacomelli had not yet 
arrived. But that is nothing, smiled the maftre d’hétel; 
the Signor Conte is often late. Would the gentlemen 
take a cocktail while they waited? 

Dickie agreed with enthusiasm. ‘We’ve earned it,’ 
he said. ‘Think! but for us, that poor chap would be 
floating about the lagoons till Doomsday and none of 
his dusky offspring know what had happened to him.’ 

‘Do you think they will now?’ asked Philip. 

‘You mean——? Oh, I think anyone who really knew 
him could tell.’ 

They were sitting at a table under the trees. The air 
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was fresh and pleasant; the absence of mosquitoes almost 
miraculous. Dickie’s spirits began to rise. 

‘I say,’ he said. ‘It’s damned dull waiting. He’s 
twenty minutes late. Where’s that boy?’ 

When a second round had been served, Dickie mo- 
tioned the page to stay. Philip looked at him in surprise. 

‘Listen!’ said Dickie, in a thick, excited undertone. 
‘Wouldn’t it be a lark if we sent this lad down to the 
gondola and told him to ask the chap that’s resting 
inside to come and dine with us?’ 

‘A charming idea, Dickie, but I doubt whether they 
understand practical jokes in this country.’ 

‘Nonsense, Phil, that’s a joke that anyone could 
understand. Now, put on your thinking-cap and find 
the appropriate words. I’m no good; you must do it.’ 

Philip smiled. 

“We don’t want to be four at dinner, do we? I’m sure 
the Count wouldn’t like having to sit down with a—a 
drowned rat.’ 

- ©That’s absurd; he may be a man of excellent family: 
it’s generally the rich who kill themselves.’ 

“We don’t know that he did.’ 

‘No, but all that’s beside the point. Now just tell this 
boy to run down to the jetty, or whatever it is called, 
give our message and bring us back the answer. It won’t 
take him ten minutes. He shall have five lire to soothe 
his shattered nerves.’ 

Philip appeared to be considering it. ‘Dick, I really 
don’t think—a foreign country and all, you know.’ 

The boy looked interrogatively from one to the other. 

‘It’s a good idea,’ repeated Philip, ‘and I don’t want 
to be a spoil-sport. But really, Dickie, I should give it 
up. The boy would be very scared, perhaps tell his 
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parents, and then we might be mobbed and thrown 
into the Canal. It’s the kind of thing that gives us a 
bad name abroad,’ he concluded, somewhat pompously. 

Dickie rose unsteadily to his feet. 

‘Bad name be hanged!’ he said. ‘What does it matter 
what we do in this tuppenny ha’penny hole? If you 
won’t tell the boy I’ll arrange it with the concierge. He 
understands English.’ 

‘All right,’ agreed Philip, for Dickie was already 
lurching away, the light of battle in his eye. “I don’t 
expect it'll do any harm, really. Senta, piccolo!’ He began 
to explain the errand. 

‘Don’t forget,’ admonished Dickie, ‘we expect the 
gentleman subzto. He needn’t bother to dress or wash or 
brush up or anything.’ 

Philip smiled in spite of himself. 

*‘Dica al signore,’ he said, ‘dz non vestirst nero.’ 

‘Not “‘smoking”’?’ said the boy pertly, delighted to 
display his English. 

“No, not ‘‘smoking”’.’ 

The lad was off like a streak. 


It must be boring waiting for a bomb to go off; it is 
almost equally tedious waiting for a practical joke to 
take effect. Dickie and Philip found the minutes drag 
interminably and they could think of nothing to say. 

‘He must be there now,’ said Dickie at last, taking 
out his watch. 

“What’s the time?’ 

‘Half-past eight and more. He’s been gone seven 
minutes.’ 

‘How dark it is,’ said Philip. ‘Partly the trees, I sup- 
pose. But it wouldn’t be dark in England now.’ 
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‘Pve told you, much better stick to the Old Country. 
More daylight, fewer corpses, guests turn up to dinner 
at the proper time——’ 

*Giacomelli ’s certainly very late. Over half an hour.’ 

‘I wonder if he ever got your message.’ 

‘Oh yes, he answered it.’ 

“You never told me. How long ago was that?’ 

“Last Wednesday. I wanted to give him plenty of 
time.’ 

‘Did he write?’ 

“No, he telephoned. I couldn’t understand very well. 
The servant said the Count was away, but he would be 
delighted to dine with us. He was sorry he couldn’t 
write, but he had been called away on business.’ 

‘The sugar factory, perhaps?’ 

‘Very likely.’ 

‘It’s bloody quiet, as the navvy said,’ remarked 
Dickie. 

“Yes, they are all dining in that glass place. You can 
see it through the leaves.’ 

‘I suppose they’ll know to bring him here.’ 

EOheyes- 

Silence fell, broken a moment later by Philip’s excla- 
mation: ‘Ah, here’s the boy!’ 

With no little excitement they watched his small 
figure approaching over the wilderness of small grey 
pebbles which serve the Venetians in lieu of gravel. 
They noticed at once that his bearing was erect and 
important: if he had had a shock he bore no traces of it. 
He stopped by them, smiling and breathing hard. 

‘Ho fatto uno corso,’ he said, swelling with pride. 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘He says he ran.’ 
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‘I expect he did.’ 

The friends exchanged amused glances. 

‘I must say he’s got a good pluck,’ remarked Dickie, 
ruefully admiring. Their joke had fallen flat. ‘But I 
expect these Italian kids see corpses every day. Anyhow, 
ask him what the gentleman said.’ 

‘Che cosa ha detto il signore?’ asked Philip. 

Still panting, the boy replied: 

‘Accetta con molto piacere. Fra pocht minuti sara qut.’ 

Philip stared at the page in amazement. 

*$2, st, signore,’ repeated the boy. ‘Cost ha detto, “‘vengo 
con molto pracere’’.’ 

“What does he say?’ asked Dickie, irritably. 

‘He says that the gentleman accepts our invitation 
with great pleasure and will be here in a few minutes.’ 


‘Of course,’ said Dickie when the boy had gone off 
with his mancia, whistling, ‘he’s having us on. But he’s 
a tough youngster. Can’t be more than twelve years old.’ 

Philip was looking all round him, clenching and 
unclenching his fingers. 

‘I don’t believe he invented that.’ 

‘But if he didn’t?’ 

Philip did not answer. 

‘How like a cemetery the place looks,’ he said sud- 
denly, ‘with all the cypresses and this horrible monu- 
mental mason’s road-repairing stuff all round.’ 

‘The scene would be better for a few fairy-lights,’ 
rejoined Dickie. ‘But your morbid fancies don’t help 
us to solve the problem of our friend in the boat. Are 
we being made fools of by this whippersnapper, or are 
we not?’ 


‘Time will show,’ said Philip. ‘He said a few minutes.’ 
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They both sat listening. 

‘This waiting gives me the jim-jams,’ said Dickie at 
last. ‘Let’s call the litle rascal back and make him tell 
us what really did happen.’ 

‘No, no, Dickie, that would be too mortifying. Let’s 
try to think it out; let’s proceed from the known to 
the unknown, as they do in detective stories. The boy 
goes off. He arrives at the landing-stage. He finds some 
ghoulish loafers hanging abou ; 

‘He might not,’ objected Dickie. ‘There were only 
two or three corpse-gazers when we left.’ 

‘Anyhow, he finds the rampino who swore to mount 
guard.’ 

‘He might have slipped in for a drink,’ said Dickie. 
“You gave him the wherewithal, and he has to live, like 
others.’ 

“Well, in that case, the boy would see—what?’ 

‘Just that bit of tarpaulin stuff, humped up in the 
middle.’ 

‘What would he do then? Put yourself in his place, 
Dickie.’ 

Dickie grimaced slightly. 

‘I suppose he’d think the man was resting under the 
waterproof and he’d say, ‘‘Hullo, there!” in that ear- 
splitting voice Italians have, fit to wake——’ 

‘Yes, yes. And then?’ 

‘Then, perhaps, as he seems an enterprising child, 
he’d get down into the hold and give the tarpaulin a 
tweak and—well, I suppose he’d stop shouting,’ con- 
cluded Dickie lamely. ‘He’d see it was no good. You 
must own,’ he added, ‘it’s simpler to assume that half- 
way down the street he met a pal who told him he was 
being ragged; then he hung about and smoked a cigarette 
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and returned panting with this cock-and-bull story— 
simply to get his own back on us.’ 

‘That is the most rational explanation,’ said Philip. 
‘But, just for fun, let’s suppose that, when he called, the 
tarpaulin began to move and rear itself up and a hand 
came round the edge, and : 

There was a sound of feet scrunching on the stones, 
and the friends heard a respectful voice saying: ‘Per 
gui, Signor Conte.’ 

At first they could only see the robust, white-waist- 
coated figure of the concierge advancing with a large 
air and steam-roller tread; behind him they presently 
descried another figure, a tall man dressed in dark 
clothes, who walked with a limp. After the concierge’s 
glorious effulgence he seemed almost invisible. 

‘Il Conte Guiacomelli, announced the concierge, im- 
pressively. 

The two Englishmen advanced with outstretched 
hands, but their guest fell back half a pace and raised 
his arm in the Roman salute. 

‘How do you do?’ he said. His English accent was 
excellent. ‘I’m afraid I am a little late, no?’ 

‘Just a minute or two, perhaps,’ said Philip. ‘Nothing 
to speak of.’ Furtively he stared at the Count. A branch 
of the overhanging ilex tree nearly touched his hat; he 
stood so straight and still in the darkness that one could 
fancy he was suspended from the tree. 

‘To tell you the truth,’ said Dickie, bluntly, ‘we had 
almost given you up.’ 

“Given me up?’ The Count seemed mystified. ‘How 
do you mean, given me up?’ 

‘Don’t be alarmed,’ Philip laughingly reassured him. 
‘He didn’t mean give you up to the police. To give up, 
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you know, can mean so many things. That’s the worst 
of our language.’ 

“You can give up hope, isn’t it?’ inquired the Count. 

‘Yes,’ replied Philip, cheerfully. ‘You can certainly 
give up hope. That’s what my friend meant: we'd 
almost given up hope of seeing you. We couldn’t give 

you up—that’s only an idiom—because, you see, we 
hadn’t got you.’ 

‘I see,’ said the Count. ‘You hadn’t got me.’ He 
pondered. 

The silence was broken by Dickie. 

‘You may be a good grammarian, Phil,’ he said, ‘but 
you’re a damned bad host. The Count must be famished. 
Let’s have some cocktails here and then go in to dinner.’ 

‘All right, you order them. I hope you don’t mind,’ 
he went on when Dickie had gone, ‘but we may be four 
at dinner.’ 

‘Four?’ echoed the Count. 

‘I mean,’ said Philip, finding it absurdly difficult to 
explain, ‘we asked someone else as well. I—I think he’s 
coming.’ 

‘But that will be delightful,’ the Count said, raising 
his eyebrows slightly. ‘Why should I mind? Perhaps he 
is a friend of mine, too—your—your other guest?’ 

‘I don’t think he would be,’ said Philip, feeling more 
than ever at a loss. “‘He—he ; 

‘He is not de notre monde, perhaps?’ the Count suggested, 
indulgently. 

Philip knew that foreigners refer to distinctions of 
class more openly than we do, but all the same he found 
it very difficult to reply. 

‘I don’t know whether he belongs to our world or not,’ 
he began, and realizing the ludicrous appropriateness 

Cc 
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of the words, stopped suddenly. ‘Look here,’ he said, 
‘I can’t imagine why my friend is staying so long. 
Shall we sit down? Take care!’ he cried, as the Count 
was moving towards a chair, ‘it’s got a game leg—it 
won't hold you.’ 

He spoke too late; the Count had already seated 
himself. Smiling, he said: ‘You see, she carries me all 
right.’ 

Philip marvelled. 

“You must be a magician.’ 

The Count shook his head. ‘No, not a magician, a— 
a > he searched for the word. ‘I cannot explain 
myself in English. Your friend who is coming—does he 
speak Italian?’ 

Inwardly Philip groaned. 

‘I—I really don’t know.’ 

The Count tilted his chair back. 

‘I don’t want to be curious, but is he an Englishman, 
your friend?’ 

Oh God, thought Philip, why did I start this subject? 
Aloud he said: ‘To tell you the truth, I don’t know 
much about him. That’s what I wanted to explain to 
you. We only saw him once, and we invited him through 
a third person.’ 

‘As you did me?’ said the Count, smiling. 

“Yes, yes, but the circumstances were different. We 
came on him by accident and gave him a lift.’ 

“A lift?? queried the Count. ‘You were in a hotel, 
perhaps?’ 

‘No,’ said Philip, laughing awkwardly. ‘We gave him 
a lift—a ride—in the gondola. How did you come?’ he 
added, thankful at last to have changed the subject. 

‘I was given a lift, too,’ said the Count. 
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‘In a gondola?’ 

“Yes, in a gondola.’ 

‘What an odd coincidence,’ said Philip. 

‘So, you see,’ said the Count, ‘your friend and I will 
have a good deal in common.’ 

There was a pause. Philip felt a certain growing 
uneasiness which he couldn’t define or account for. He 
wished Dickie would come back: he would be able to 
divert the conversation into pleasanter channels. He 
heard the Count’s voice saying: 

‘[’m glad you told me about your friend. I always like 
to know something about a person before I make his 
acquaintance.’ 

Philip felt he must make an end of all this. ‘Oh, but 
I don’t think you will make his acquaintance,’ he cried. 
“You see, I don’t think he exists. It’s all a silly joke.’ 

‘A joke?’ asked the Count. 

“Yes, a joke—uno scherzo. Don’t you in Italy have a 
game on the first of April making people believe or do 
silly things? April Fools, we call them.’ 

“Yes, we have that custom,’ said the Count, gravely, 
‘only we call them pesce d’ Aprile—April Fish.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Philip, ‘that’s because you are a nation 
of fishermen. An April fish is a kind of fish you don’t 
expect—something you pull out of the water and——’ 

‘What’s that?’ said the Count. ‘I heard a voice.’ 

Philip listened. 

‘Perhaps it’s your other guest.’ 

‘It can’t be him. It can’t be!’ 

The sound was repeated: it was only just audible, but 
it was Philip’s name. But why did Dickie call so softly? 

‘Will you excuse me?” said Philip. ‘I think I’m wanted.’ 

The Count inclined his head. 
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‘It’s the most amazing thing,’ Dickie was saying: 
‘Unless I have got it all wrong. But here they are, and 
perhaps you will be able to convince them. I think 
they’re mad myself—I told them so.’ 

He led Philip into the hall of the hotel. The concierge 
was there and two vigil. They were talking in whispers. 
‘Ma é seritto sul fazzoletto,’ one of them was saying. 

‘What’s that?’ asked Dickie. 

‘He says it’s written on his handkerchief,’ said Philip. 

‘Besides, we both know him,’ chimed in the other 
policeman. 

‘What is this all about?’ cried Philip. ‘Know whom?’ 

‘Il Conte Giacomelli,’ chanted the vzgzli in chorus. 

“Well, do you want him?’ asked Philip. 

‘We did want him three days ago,’ said one of the 
men. ‘But now it’s too late.’ 

“Too late? But he’s ’ Philip stopped suddenly and 
looked across at Dickie. 

‘I tell them so,’ shouted the concierge, who seemed 
in no way disposed to save Count Giacomelli from the 
hands of justice. ‘Many times, many times, I say: “The 
Count is in the garden with the English gentlemen.” 
But they do not believe me.’ 

‘But it’s true!’ cried Philip. ‘I’ve only just left him. 
What do the vigili say?’ 

“They say that he is dead,” said the concierge. ‘They 
say he is dead, and his body is in your boat.’ 

There was a moment of silence. The vigil, like men 
exhausted by argument, stood apart, moody and in- 
different. At last one of them spoke. 

‘It is true, signori. Si é suicidato. His affairs went badly. 
He was un truffatore, and knew he would be arrested and 
condemned. Cosi si é salvato.’ 
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‘He may be a swindler,’ said Philip, ‘but I’m certain 
he’s alive. Come into the garden and see.’ 

Shaking their heads and shrugging their shoulders, 
the wgilt followed him out of the hotel. Keeping close 
together they trooped across the stony waste towards the 
tree. There was no one there. 

“You see, signori,’ said one of the vigili, with an air 
of subdued triumph, ‘it’s as we said.’ 

‘Well, he must have gone away,’ said Philip, obstin- 
ately. “He was sitting on this chair, so > But his 
effort to give point to his contention failed. The chair 
gave way under him and he sprawled rather ludicrously 
and painfully on the stony floor. When he had picked 
himself up one of the vigil: took the chair, ran his hand 
over it, and remarked: 

‘I don’t think anyone could have sat on this chair.’ 

He is telling me I am a lar, thought Philip, and 

blushed. But the other vigile, anxious to spare his feelings, 
said: 
_ “Perhaps it was an impostor whom you saw—a 
confidence man. We have many such, even in Italy. 
He hoped to get money out of the signori.’ He looked 
round for confirmation; the concierge nodded. 

‘Yes,’ said Philip wearily. ‘No doubt that explains it. 
Will you want us again?’ he asked the vigilz. ‘Have you 
a card, Dickie?’ 

The vigili, having collected the information they 
required, saluted and walked off. 

Dickie turned to the concierge. 

‘Where’s that young whippersnapper who took a 
message for us?’ 

‘Whippersnapper?’ repeated the concierge. 

‘Well, page boy.’ 
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‘Oh, the piccolo? He’s gone off duty, sir, for the night.’ 

‘Good thing for him,’ said Dickie. ‘Hullo, who’s this? 
My poor nerves won’t stand any more of this Maskelyne 
and Devant business.’ 

It was the maitre @’hétel, who bowed obsequiously. 

‘Will there be three gentlemen, or four, for dinner?’ 
he asked. 

Philip and Dickie exchanged glances, and Dickie lit 
a cigarette. 

“Only two gentlemen,’ he said. 
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A DOG DIED 


1794 


“Alas, Melampyge is no more!’ 

M. Jacques Casanova de Seingalt, librarian to Joseph 
Charles Emmanuel Waldstein-Wartemburg, Lord of 
Dux, paced disconsolate through the vast white library. 
Forty thousand volumes, in calf, in vellum, and in 
sheepskin, lay along the shelves that reached from floor 
to ceiling; forty thousand volumes in a dozen different 
languages lying in neglect where the generations of 
dead Wallensteins had stacked them. And he had come 
to the backwater of Dux—Casanova, whose ancestors 
were men of blood and women of fire, whose life had 
been a long scrambling kaleidoscope of love and war 
and intrigue—he had come to Dux to eke out his 
miserable existence as the eccentric hireling of the 
Waldstein, to creep about among the tiers of books 
like some inoffensive worm. He had come to lavish his 
love upon a dog, a terrier bitch, and now, alas, Melam- 
pyge was no more. 

He had come to Dux nine years previously. Books 
had ever been his second love, the magic of the written 
word had ever held for him a strange fascination. He 
was quickly exasperated at the carelessness and disorder 
in which he found the contents of the great library. 
But he loved books. He loved to pore over the musty 
pages, caress the old tough paper with his skinny 
hands, now too stiff for the sword-hilt or the pistol-butt, 
too withered for a woman’s breast. He loved to sniff the 
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pungent odour of the fading brown inks with that long 
thin nose. Here at Dux would be his last love, his final 
amour. To catalogue this vast disarray of paper and 
calf and gold, and dead and musty philosophies. 

He began his task with a greater ecstasy than he had 
showed in most of his not always creditable love affairs. 
His patron provided assistance, and a source of irritation, 
in the shape of two broad-faced German secretaries. 
They thought the old Herr was a little strange, a little 
mad, and the stories he told them were either too tall 
for their phlegmatic imagination or too piquant for 
their coarser German bellies. Their stolidity and efficiency 
annoyed the old man. They were sheep. They were 
vegetables. They were food machines. But soul, love, 
music! They were as passionate as slugs. There were 
many flutters of rage and high-pitched cursing when 
they handled the books irreverently. It was sacrilege. 
And the vast collection drew students to Dux as bees 
to a honey pot. Continually Casanova was dragged from 
his labour of love to satisfy the nonsensical inquiries 
of some worrying little book maggot. 

Casanova’s temper had always been more than 
ordinarily hasty, and as the years crept over him it grew 
even shorter. ‘The slightest error in the matter of courtesy 
on the part of the servants he construed into an intended 
insult, and strutted about the stage with darkling brow, 
flinging challenges and curses like an Elizabethan 
braggart. Feldkirchner, the major-domo, was his par- 
ticular béte noire. The way the fellow leered and sought 
confidences as though they were equals made Casanova 
itch with shame. The man did not seem to realize that 
he was the Casanova who had shot the Grand Chamber- 
lain of Poland in the belly, who had escaped from the 
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Leads, who had talked to princes and monarchs all over 
Europe, loved the beauties of Venice, Paris, London, 
Prussia, Russia, and Vienna. He was to be looked on 
as the equal of a lousy ill-bred steward named of all 
names Feldkirchner! The man’s clothes reeked of the 
kitchen; probably he had been sired in a ditch, and 
had never travelled further than a score leagues from 
Dux. 

One evening a dish of strawberries appeared at 
dessert. It would be doing Casanova an injustice to say 
that he smacked his lips, but in spite of his toothlessness he 
did cherish a metaphorical sweet tooth for this particular 
fruit. The strawberries were passed to everyone but 
him. He was blindly ignored until the very last, when 
the dish was thrust under his nose and his eyes were 
permitted to goggle for a moment at its emptiness. 
The exasperating manner with which the menial flirted 
the dish before him was an open insult. A woman 
laughed. He struggled to his feet, his face twitching, 
his body shaking with rage. ‘Cospetto,’ said he, ‘low 
scoundrels that you are to be wanting in respect to the 
Count, and the Count is wanting in respect to me when 
he fails to punish you.’ He left the table, and retired to 
his room, sick with shame. 

There were a thousand other real or imagined stings 
that rankled and filled his veins with venom. The most 
disastrous of all was the affair of his portrait. The Prince 
de Ligne has left an account of this. Casanova was very 
proud of his portrait, executed in oils by some unidentified 
admirer. It hung in his room in a place of honour. He 
flattered himself that it was an excellent likeness. In 
his enthusiasm he was indiscreet enough to mention the 
painting at table, and to indulge in a lengthy panegyric 
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on the merits of the artist and the unrecognized gifts 
of the subject. The picture was brought down and duly 
admired, though coldly, for it was not a good portrait, 
and at times Casanova showed all the qualities of a 
first-rate bore. Really, of course, he was quite a harmless 
old man with this bee of a portrait buzzing in his head. 
He eulogized on it on every available occasion. It was 
not unamusing, at first, to listen to his childlike enthu- 
siasm, but the continued reiteration of the exactitude 
of the famous likeness grew into a nuisance that had 
to be scotched. So one day the picture disappeared. 
Casanova, going to bed one evening, was confronted 
with a blank wall. For a moment he felt sick and ill; then 
he recovered, persuading himself that some admirer 
of his French verses or of his stories had purloined it. 
It relieved him to think this. Inquiries elucidated 
shrugs. Some time later, when all doubts had become 
stilled, his wonderful likeness reappeared under the 
most shameful circumstances. He saw it, nose outthrust, 
forehead sloping sharply back, smirking ignominiously 
from the door of a privy! 

They used the old adventurer very ill. When he 
showed his French verses at table, they laughed. When 
he declaimed Italian poetry, they laughed. When he 
came into the salon and bowed in the style Marcel, the 
famous dancing master, had taught him sixty years 
before, they jeered. 

And so he withdrew into himself. The servants could 
think what they liked about his little eccentricities, his 
fastidiousness in the matter of food. Feldkirchner and 
Wiederholt might annoy and grimace. Waldstein could 
regard him as his paid buffoon. He would do his utmost 
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to hide his anger, hide his shame, never let them see 
his thoughts. 

But Melampyge knew. She shared all his sorrows. 
All his love was lavished on the little spotted fox terrier. 
At night she slept on a crimson silk cushion in his 
bedroom. In the morning he would lean out of the stiff 
brocaded bed, parting the curtains to see that she had 
not gone. A whisper, and the delicate little animal 
would be crouching on his bed, licking his scarred old 
face with her pink tongue. He would croon to her, tell 
her of the petty annoyances, the slights he had suffered. 
She understood, he knew. She was more human than 
the bewigged beast Feldkirchner. Her little tongue 
would shoot out at his caressing hand. When the nights 
were exceptionally cold he would call her to him. She 
rarely needed a second bidding. She would bound 
delightedly into the bed, warming his aching old body 
with her aching young body. Her eyes were brown, 
for him they were softer than a woman’s, save perhaps 
Henriette’s. They looked right into his until in some 
dim fashion he realized how incredibly old and feeble 
Casanova had become, what a tired, worthless husk 
he was. He could scarcely keep back the tears. Tears 
were very near the surface, those days. 

Then she became ill. 

She refused her food. She lay curled up on the red 
silk cushion, her hind-quarters quivering a little. Her 
smooth soft hair had lost its shine. It was dull, lustreless, 
dead, like the hair of a stuffed animal. He spent the 
whole day at her side oblivious of everything but the 
tremblings of his pet in agony. Faces in the doorway 
went unnoticed. There was nothing in the universe for 
Casanova but Melampyge, Melampyge in pain. He 
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tempted her with tiny strips of white chicken flesh. He 
held a scrap close to her nose, but she turned away her 
head, slowly as if with great difficulty. Again he touched 
her dry muzzle with the delicate meat. She opened her 
eyes, made a small whimpering noise in her throat, and 
licked his trembling hand with a pink ribbon of tongue. 
But she would take nothing. It distressed Casanova to 
watch the agony of his pet, yet he could not tear himself 
from her side. 

The illness lasted two weeks. Then Casanova noticed 
that the shivering which had been limited to her hind- 
quarters had now spread over her entire body. Her 
eyes were Closed, heavy lidded. He knew now that she 
was dying, and the thought that he was her slayer 
racked him the more. He picked her up gently when 
he saw that she could not last much longer. He carried 
her across to his great bed with its enormous canopy 
and hangings stiff with heraldic design. She was un- 
believably light. He placed the thin tired body between 
his sheets, and sat by the bedside on the step, watching. 
Presently he heard a small sound grow in her throat. 
Faint it was, and reminiscent of the rattle of the distant 
castanet. With a supreme last effort she turned to him 
and opened her eyes as if to fix them on the master who 
had loved her and who had denied her life because he 
had not loved her enough. Her eyes went right into his, 
probing. They uncovered something behind his yellow 
mask, dug deeply into painful memories. The loving 
reproachful farewell of a dying hound stirred at the 
roots of him. Where before had he seen that expression,. 
those eyes? His scalp pricked and stiffened in terror. 
Ghosts thronging! 

Geneva. The Hotel des Balances. Henriette’s last 
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message scratched with a diamond point upon the 
window pane, scratched with a diamond point indelibly 
on his heart. ‘Thou wilt forget Henriette also.’ The faint 
dust cloud whirling after her retreating coach. The 
long empty ribbon of white. Henriette. And now he 
was a feeble old derelict, living in the hell of Dux, and 
she—and love? 

“Thou wilt forget Henriette also!’ 

Tears blurred his old eyes. The empty white road 
circling the earth swam before his eyes. The futility 
of men’s passions before the demoniacal design of the 
Supreme Being. Tears coursed down his withered cheeks. 

When he looked again, Melampyge was dead, dead 
and cold. Her hair had risen along her spine as though 
the hideous figure of Death had frightened her. Her 
head had dropped back. Her great eyes were fast closed, 
each with a drop of yellowish ichor oozing from the 
inner corner. Her mouth had writhed back in a snarl, 
showing her fine white teeth and a bit of pinkish tongue 
protruding. One cannot love a dead dog, even though 
its teeth are whiter than pearls, Jesus. 


And, briefly, that explains how M. Jacques Casanova 
de Seingalt came to be pacing disconsolate in the great 
library at Dux. He must do something, do something. 
Keep his mind from dwelling too much on the past. 
The past was dead, gone—a dream. He must write, 
write, write. He must seek forgetfulness and plead his 
own justification, achieve oblivion and, incidentally, 
immortality, by blackening paper with his scrawls. 

His quill sputtered. 

‘Alas, Melampyge is no more! She was beautiful, 
more than beautiful was my Melampyge, a very jewel 
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of a fine breed. Always her ears were erect and listening 
that she never lost a word of what was spoken. When 
recognized friends approached, her tail wagged from 
side to side, but to strangers she was inaccessible and 
eager to attack, watchful and suspicious. Even in her 
smallest movement was there grace. Never was she 
froward or wilfully disobedient. She despised vulgar 
curs, and when solicited by any in her walks abroad, 
soon gave them to understand that she was going to 
remain true to the purity of her blood and would have 
none of their love. 

‘But alas, in all the neighbourhood I could discover 
no dog worthy to mate with my noble bitch, and so was 
unable to give her the opportunity of being loved by 
one of her own species. During the critical periods in 
which she was in rut I kept her fast inclosed. It did not 
occur to me that this stricture might cost her life. But 
so it came about. 

‘On February 4th I noticed that she showed signs of 
her recurrent desire for mating, so I forced her to 
remain indoors rather than sully her blood with inter- 
course with the mongrels of the district. But almost 
directly the first signs of her fatal illness made their 
appearance, and after two brief weeks of agony Melam- 
pyge died, having refused all food for seven days. Three 
times had that yearning little body been denied its 
natural right, and now Despair had ushered her into 
the cold embrace of Death. Had I loved her less she 
would be alive to-day. Poor, unfortunate Melampyge, 
who of a certainty knew that she was about to die, and 
knew that I, who loved her, was also her murderer. 

‘When I die there will be none to come and weep 
upon my tomb. Who knows, says Solomon, perhaps 
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when my soul has become reincarnated in a new body, 
then shall I see again my lovely Melampyge clothed 
in a new existence before my eyes. 

‘My friends, pardon these tears, for they are my sole 
consolation for a sadness that may yet lead me to the 
grave.’ 


All his letters brimmed over with the tragedy that 
had come upon him. And letters of sympathy flowed 
back to Dux by coach and postboy and foot messenger, 
along the narrow, deeply rutted lanes, eighteen inches 
deep in the mire from the spring rains. From Venice, 
his beloved, and Vienna came the letters, their kindliness 
and sincere sympathy warming his embittered old 
heart. But even so, Melampyge’s eyes, that were the 
eyes of Henriette, looked into his soul at night; and 
strange figures danced round the great bed. 


1795 


In January, in pursuance of an earlier promise, the 
Princess Lobkowitz sent Casanova a dog to replace 
Melampyge. This was Finette. This expression of sym- 
pathy deeply affected the old man. He made haste to 
pen his gratitude. 

‘It is a gift that I can fully appreciate,’ he wrote to 
the Princess. ‘Finette, Madame, has an education. She 
is gentle, pretty, and so sensitive that I have but to raise 
my harsh croak for her to become submissive at once. 
And this, dear Madame, saddens me a little. For I wish 
she could love me without the least shadow of fear. 
Your Highness may rest assured that if Finette makes 
me happy for an occasional quarter of an hour, and 
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I am quite sure she will do that, I shall, in recompense, 
make her happy day and night. But let those who are 
lacking in respect to her beware!’ 


1797 

One night in December Casanova woke with a terrible 
pain, like a sword thrust in his bowels. The moon shone 
brightly into his room, picking out the heavy furniture 
with a silver finger. Everything swam before his eyes. 
A wheel of sparks spun in his head. His forehead was 
cold and clammy with sweat. In a state of absolute 
terror he lugged at the tasselled bellcord, lugged, and 
lugged again. He was halffrantic when his valet appeared, 
dishevelled and annoyed. The lackey carried candles. 
He saw the old man, half sitting in his bed, his yellow 
face twitching with terror and pain, his eyes fixed. In 
a few moments ali was haste and bustle. Poultices of 
boiled bread were applied to Casanova’s abdomen. 
Gradually the pain subsided, but the patient did not 
fully recover. 

At length Doktor Hausa, of Toeplitz, an eminent 
physician recommended by none other than the excellent 
Prince de Ligne, came to see the sufferer. He did not 
need to examine the patient very critically before 
pronouncing his opinion. An inflamed gut, brought on 
by gluttony and rich food. Casanova was dieted, and 
Hausa considered that there were good hopes for a 
complete recovery. 

Life was especially cruel, just then. The Supreme 
Being was especially malevolent. Casanova had obtained 
gracious permission from his patron, Waldstein, to visit 
his old friend Zaguri at Venice, and to feast his eyes, 
perhaps for the last time, on the scenes that had figured 
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so prominently in his youth. Now he was laid up with 
a cursed dagger churning his belly, swallowing bits of 
burnt bread and drops of goat’s milk. Venice was a 
fading dream on the horizon. 


1798 

In April the pain grew a thousand times worse. A fire 
raged in his bowels. His bladder become involved, and 
it became impossible for him to void urine. He knew 
now that there was not the slightest chance of recovery. 
He was dying. Venice and Vienna, Zaguri—he would 
never see them again. Casanova, the dare-devil adven- 
turer, had become a toothless wreck with rotting entrails 
squirming to a miserable, lingering death. A sword-thrust 
through the lungs or a pistol ball in the brain would 
have been more befitting. But it was in the stars. In a 
few weeks he would be nothing, that most indomitable 
of lovers—nothing. He knew no doctors could cure him. 
He had no faith in them or their medicines. He remem- 
bered how they had wanted to hack off his hand after 
the duel with Branecki. Ignorant asses! Hausa was a 
quack. His medicine—Cospetto! it was vile, useless. 
There was a letter he’d received from Hausa about the 
stuff lying among the papers at his bedside table. He 
groped and found it, read it for the fortieth time: 


‘Sir, 

‘I am truly sorry to hear that my medicines, which you 
have taken but once, have failed to come up to your 
expectation and effect an immediate cure. But surely, 
you are too wise and well informed to suppose that even 
the best medicaments can operate immediately on a 
body where the springs of life have been worn down by 
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the inevitable friction caused by the incessant motion 
of the solids and fluids of our machine? My dear Sir, 
please have a little patience, and for your own sake, 
continue yet another week.’ 


Pah! Another week. It was useless. 

Casanova discovered, as he lay on his deathbed, that 
all his acquaintances and friends were secret physicians. 
Each possessed the formula of a secret concoction that 
would effect an immediate and certain cure. Each 
receipt was absolutely, unquestionably, infallible. 

Francois, his brother, wrote from Vienna: 


‘Encourage yourself, I beg of you, and think that 
surely with your vigorous constitution, with proper diet 
and tender care, you can still go far. I confided your 
situation with my private A‘sculapius, who doubly 
commends himself to me, since he makes no public 
prostitution of his art; he said that you must live on a 
very strict diet, eat a great deal of buttered bread, 
boiled in water, drink as little as possible, and sweat 
away your natural moisture, and especially must you 
beware, said he, of eating any acid such as vinegar, or 
acidic fruits or eggs.’ 


Everyone had a different remedy. The Countess 
Cecilia Roggendorff advised the application of linseed 
poultices made with milk, to be spread between cloths 
and placed on the lower part of the belly. 

Elisa von de Recke, another amateur physician, 
searched high and low for a particular kind of shellfish, 
which, when boiled into a soup, was undoubtedly 
efficacious. Mercifully, perhaps, the high floods pre- 
vented her from obtaining the elusive crustacean. 
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And in the meantime Casanova was writing, his thin 
wasted body propped up in the huge bed. 


‘Wednesday noon: By means of a painful disease, 
Nature has condemned me to a lingering death, but God 
be thanked, the end is now discernible. Since I cannot 
take nourishment in any form whatsoever, my weakness 
is daily growing more pronounced, and I can no longer 
leave my bed.’ 


His nephew Carlo Angiolini, a choreographer of 
Dresden who had married Casanova’s niece, Marianna 
August, had come to Dux to nurse him. 

Finette, faithful as ever, lay upon the bed gazing 
wonderingly at the battle. 

Casanova was dying. He knew it as certainly as ever 
he knew anything. What memories, regrets, thronged 
that dying brain! In his more lucid moments his eyes 
turned towards the twelve bound volumes of his Memoirs 
stacked on the table by his bed. He had willed those to 
the von Roggendorff. But he did not like Angiolini. The 
man had a mercenary eye. He half suspected him of 
coming to Dux for what he could wring out of his estate. 
He was afraid the man had designs on the Memoirs. 
Casanova knew that one day, when his story would be 
made public, men would read and lift their eyebrows 
and puzzle, dig through archives for confirmation, and 
put two and two together to make but three. He was 
saddened by the knowledge that he would not be there 
to chuckle. 

He died in bitter loneliness. His soul proud to the last. 
His nephew and Finette were there to see the final 
struggle. He was almost too weak to whisper, but as the 
priest bent over to gather the wanderer into the fold, 
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his arms spread over the bed, and he gasped out the 
epigram that has become as famous as his infamous 
Memoirs: 


‘How many of us will have the confounded impudence 
to appear before Peter with an epigram engraven on 
our dead lips?’ 


They buried the old adventurer in the little cemetery 
behind the Saint Barbara Chapel at Dux. In the register 
his death is recorded: 


‘Juny 4. Herr Jakob Cassaneus, Venezianer, Im 84 
Jahre.’ 


A stone plinth surmounted by a little iron cross was 
erected above the tomb. But the wanderer could not 
rest. 

Brigit, the sexton’s daughter, hurrying home, warm 
from her lover’s arms, took a short cut through the dark 
graveyard. She felt a skinny hand clutch at her skirt. 
She ran home screaming, gave a garbled account of 
how the ghost of the wicked old roué Casanova had 
risen through the soil and attempted to ravish her. The 
sexton waited until morning. But all he discovered was 
the little iron cross, fallen from its plinth, rusting in the 
dank grass, its hooked arms pointing upward. 
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THE MODERN ROUSSEAU 


It is necessary to come to some conclusion about the 
position of D. H. Lawrence. It is necessary, and it is 
extremely difficult. Perhaps no modern writer has had a 
greater effect upon his contemporaries since Marcel 
Proust; and certainly none has been the cause of more 
bitter divergence of opinion. He is considered, by one 
school of thought, to be the greatest modern writer; and 
at the same time a foul distorted legend has been woven 
round his name, for which in part the details of his 
private life and in part his own indiscretions are respon- 
sible—notably his single disastrous incursion into the 
province of pictorial art, when his whole exhibition of 
pictures was confiscated by the police on the ground 
that it was offensive to public decency. 

The Freudians have been responsible for much 
muddying of the waters of literary criticism, and it is 
essential to weigh the value of psycho-analysis in this 
connection before it is possible to make any new esti- 
mate of Lawrence’s work. For so much has been made 
of his private life, and so many theories founded upon it 
have been put forward to account for what he wrote that 
it is difficult to judge his work as it should be judged— 
as we must judge the work of Homer and Shakespeare 
and countless other writers—in total ignorance of all 
such matters. It may be very interesting to the student 
of psychology to weigh the possible or probable effect of 
such and such an event or such and such a quality upon 
the work of any writer; but the final, the essential object 
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of literary criticism is, not what the writer was, but what 
he wrote, and whether it was good or bad of its kind. 
Lawrence was conditioned, as all men are conditioned, 
but he was no more compelled to take the direction 
which he chose than Rousseau was compelled—by cir- 
cumstances over which he had no control—to leave his 
illegitimate children with the Assistance Publique. 
Jarvis’s translation of Don Quixote is prefaced by a short 
Life of Cervantes in which the author notes, ‘ That eager 
desire to inquire into the life of anyone, whose writings have 
afforded either instruction or amusement, inherent as it 1s in the 
human breast’; it is an eager desire very much indulged 
nowadays on many pretexts, and one which should 
not be confused with criticism. 

The fact is that we know too much about Lawrence 
the man, and it would be easier to estimate the value of 
his work as a writer if we knew less. But since it is so 
difficult to make a judgement unbiased by this modern 
awareness of personality, it may perhaps be helpful to 
compare his work with that of another writer whom he 
most strikingly resembles in subject and treatment and 
method of thought. 

The position of Jean-Jacques Rousseau is quite secure; 
and though few people nowadays read all his writings 
his contribution to thought is unquestioned. It was a 
very curious contribution and a very profound one. He 
was, of course, a genius; but a genius without common 
sense or humour, and certainly without much scholarship, 
or any of that other learning which can only be expressed 
by the phrase, ‘knowledge of the world’. He wandered 
about on the edge of society, sometimes kept by ladies of his 
acquaintance, always in poverty, and, even during his be- 
lated triumph in Paris, a little dazed and very ineffective; 
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still quite unable to turn his new position to account 
or toco-operate with the lifeand thought of his time except 
through the medium of his published works. And yet 
that life and thought was profoundly influenced by him, 
in spite of the fact that he wrote quantities of nonsense. 
Perhaps the only way to describe the quality of his 
mind is that it was intuitive. He felt very deeply, he 
suffered all imaginable agonies of feeling, and by that 
single interior light was his world illumined. It was a very 
strange world, at times alarmingly out of focus, but the 
light in his head was a very bright one, and by it some 
of the shadows of contemporary reality fell very black 
indeed. He held no mirror to his time, but a distorting 
glass, and the Noble Savage that he invented was one 
of the images in it. And though that entirely fictitious 
ancestor owed his whole literary existence to Rousseau, 
he had as much effect upon the eighteenth century as 
though he had really been ‘born free’. Rousseau changed 
the whole direction and tone of the thought of his time: 
he was one of the earliest students of child psychology, 
he was a pioneer of free love and companionate marriage, 
and he rediscovered for the Age of Reason the beauty and 
significance of nature. He reacted violently against society 
as he found it, with a courage and at times an inspired 
clarity of vision most remarkable in one whose whole life 
was a succession of flights from whatever was difficult or 
painful, unreasoning panic flights in which balanced 
judgement had no part at all. But so vivid was his 
appreciation of the need for reform, reform of society as a 
whole and of man as an individual that, hampered 
though he was by a mind out of key with practical life, 
he formulated a complete political philosophy; which 
though often grotesquely wrong (for since he could only 
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see by the light in his head, other sources of illumina- 
tion were non-existent for him), still had the most 
powerful effect upon his generation and was responsible 
in no small degree for its change of direction. 

The first and obvious similarity between Lawrence 
and Rousseau is their method of thought. For Lawrence 
also was guided entirely by feeling. He clothed some of 
his works in pseudo-scientific phraseology, but he was in 
fact as unscientific a thinker as Rousseau; in him also 
reason and judgement followed in the train of feeling. 
Like Rousseau also, Lawrence was a man of deep re- 
ligious instinct; for both the idea of God was a permanent 
preoccupation, and that, in a time when organised re- 
ligion had fallen to a very low ebb and lost its hold upon 
the mass of men. Both by this preoccupation, which 
appeared in every line they wrote, did a great deal to 
revive the religious and mystical sense of their con- 
temporaries. In the eighteenth century, the Age of 
Reason, the light of Faith had flickered very low and 
ritual sunk to a mere conventionality. Rousseau, outside 
the Church, sought manifestations of divinity in nature 
and—rejecting the accepted morality of his time— 
revised it. He neither attempted to reform the Church of 
which he was not a member or to deny the reality and 
omnipresence of a God, but he sought for a new interpre- 
tation of His revelation of Himself to man. 

Lawrence had, in a lesser degree, the same quality of 
mind. He was brought up in the dreary atmosphere of Mid- 
land Nonconformity and, revolting from its standards and 
its taboos and its worship, his whole life was a search for 
new and truer standards. Yet he never wholly escaped 
from that atmosphere. He hated it, but his hatred 
absorbed him, and blinded him to the fact that it is only 
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a local and temporary phenomenon. Like a child he saw 
what was before him and experienced to their ultimate 
quiver the sensations which that sight aroused; but he 
could not correlate experience, he could not integrate, 
and he could not get an insight into the reality of the 
present by the light of the past: when he tried to do this 
he failed, sometimes grotesquely. Especially he hated the 
Nonconformist attitude to sex and sexual matters, he 
fought fiercely against the (wholly Protestant Noncon- 
formist) idea that sexual intercourse is a sin—a shameful 
weakness—to be covered up and hidden and suppressed. 
Though he travelled in Italy and Mexico, countries com- 
pletely untouched by this strange nineteenth-century 
disease of mind, he never wholly understood or approved 
the Latin matter-of-fact attitude to sex: his Mornings in 
Mexico, his essays on Italy, his novel, The Plumed 
Serpent, are full of half-uncomprehending, half-resentful 
comment upon the attitude to an aspect of life which 
he found in those countries, to him incomprehensible. 
For to him it was an all-absorbing aspect: he looked to a 
revision of sexual morality and sexual relationship for the 
salvation of society and, though he did not realize it, in 
Mexico and Italy people do to a great extent put into 
practice the ideas which he so vehemently advocated. 
Italians and Mexicans are rarely inhibited in their love 
affairs: the agony of prurient shyness against which 
Lawrence fought so fiercely does not exist for them, theirs 
being countries untouched by Calvinism. Yet, though it 
was Calvinism that Lawrence fought against, he could 
never wholly like or approve its absence. He openly pro- 
claimed that he was without religion, and yet he could 
not do without it. And because the religious atmosphere 
of his upbringing was closely identified with sexual taboos, 
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he sought to make the breaking of the taboos into a 
religion in itself. He glorifies the sexual act into some- 
thing mystic and nearly supernatural; he almost wor- 
ships the fact of sex, which was ever present in his mind 
and consequently in his writings. Physically a weakling 
like Rousseau, like Rousseau also religion and sex were for 
him inextricably interwined, inseparable. But it is a 
witness to the amazing severance of English from Con- 
tinental thought that he should have made these as- 
sumptions, and that they should have been so widely 
accepted; for after all, Calvinist morality is a phenomenon 
limited to the Protestant countries, and where there is no 
background of Calvinist morality Lawrence’s passionate 
crusade against the stifling of sex would seem mere 
beating the air. The worship of sex is no new thing, and 
whether salvation is to be found in it may be judged by an 
examination of the societies where it is a popular cult. 
Lawrence’s obsession with Christianity as he knew it, 
and his futile attempts to make a rationalisation of his 
theory that sexual fulfilment will, in itself, save the soul 
is best expressed in his book, The Man who Died. The 
man who died is Jesus Christ. Lawrence takes the old 
story that Christ was never really killed, but escaped from 
the tomb in the garden and lived for many years after his 
Crucifixion, and the book describes what happened to 
the Man who Died afterwards. Lawrence represents the 
Messiah as rising from the tomb utterly weary and dis- 
illusioned as to his Messianic mission. He eludes his 
followers (after taking some money for current expenses 
from Mary Magdalen) and wanders away by himself to 
find the clue to the meaning of life, which he feels he has. 
completely missed in his past existence. The clue is supplied 
by a priestess of Isis, in whose temple he takes refuge. She 
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overcomes his shrinking from contact with the physical 
world, and when he has got her with child he leaves her, 
to continue his wanderings with the sense that at last 
he has found what he needed—a true medium of contact 
with life which is in itself an explanation of it. We are not 
told what happens afterwards, either to the Risen Christ 
or the priestess of Isis. The book is one of Lawrence’s 
latest works, and is written with considerable power and 
very great beauty of language. It contains unforgettable 
phrases which obviously owe a great deal to the older 
version of the events with which it deals—the New 
Testament. But as a gospel its weakness is glaringly 
apparent and needs no emphasis. The Man who Died 
is represented as finding peace of mind and an answer 
to the questions of life by imitating a cock which he 
frees from its confining string; but that the peace of mind 
thus acquired would be permanent, or a wholly satis- 
factory philosophy deduced from the conduct of the 
cock may be doubted, the more so as it has already 
frequently been tried. 

This gospel of regeneration through sex is also most 
clearly set forth in Lawrence’s novel, Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, and here its weakness as a philosophy is even 
more apparent. For Lawrence was a professed enemy of 
romantic love, with all its concomitant inhibitions and 
repressions and the self-control which it implies; and he 
represents Lady Chatterley as a woman with an impotent 
husband, disintegrating—falling in on herself—for lack 
of the lover she needs. He provides the lover deliberately 
from a lower class—her husband’s gamekeeper—he 
describes their passionate intercourse—founded upon no 
mutual tastes—no acquaintance—but simply upon de- 
sire; and then the philosophy breaks down. For the 
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gamekeeper turns out to be a gentleman in disguise, and 
a most chivalrous and unselfish lover. His deliberate use of 
the Noitinghamshire dialect, his insistence in his rela- 
tions with Lady Chatterley upon his inferior social status, 
do not deceive us for a moment: in education, in in- 
tellect, in fine instincts he is her equal, and their pas- 
sionate intercourse becomes a mutual affection—in a 
word, they fall in love. For Lawrence, in spite of his own 
vehement insistence upon the salutary and soul-saving 
quality of sexual passion as an end in itself, could not in 
reality conceive of such passion divorced from love. He 
was as romantic, as much in love with love, as any of the 
readers of Ethel M. Dell. The cold Latin passion as a 
separate thing he saw in Italy, and described very 
vividly, but he did not like it: it appalled him. 

And it is in this connection—his obsession with sex 
and his treatment of it as something mystic—that 
Lawrence’s lack of humour is particularly apparent: a 
lack which he shared with Rousseau to an extreme degree. 
Both were idealists with the loftiest moral aspirations, 
and neither could either share or understand the strain 
of coarseness which runs through human nature—the 
music-hall jokes, the barrack-room ballads—the smok- 
ing-room stories. Lawrence wrote a most powerful 
and moving pamphlet, Pornography and Obscenity, de- 
nouncing in the strongest terms the Anglo-Saxon dirty 
story and showing it up for what—in part—it is, a per- 
version of the sexual appetite. But in his denunciation 
he utterly missed and misunderstood an element which 
is as integral a part of the ‘dirty story’ as the element he 
denounced—its humour. For Lawrence sex was a sacred 
thing, and that it is possible to laugh at, to see the comic 
side even of what is sacred, was incomprehensible to him. 
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He never attempted the solution of the great unanswered 
question as to whether it is possible to be funny without 
being vulgar, for he never conceived of the possibility of 
being funny at all. 

Rousseau lived at a time when the mechanisation of 
life had only just begun. But by the light of his genius 
he saw the danger, present and to come, of such a social 
organisation; he turned from it with horror to the wor- 
ship of nature; he evolved the Natural Man as an ally 
to combat it, and he believed passionately that in nature 
and their natural instincts would men and women find 
salvation. Lawrence, born in the very heart of industrial 
England at the end of the nineteenth century, was even 
more sharply aware of the danger threatening civilisation, 
and turned also to nature for consolation and regenera- 
tion. He hated the worship of the machine, which he 
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showed up for what it is—a flight from reality—and he 
furiously denounced the cruelty which makes men the 
slaves of the machines they have invented. Perhaps it 
was his best contribution to thought, and he made his 
point the more strikingly in that he himself belonged to 
the working-class—the vast industrial proletariat which 
lives in the squalid mining villages and huge urban tene- 
ments which he so well described. He was akin to them 
by every fibre of his being, and he saw how cruelly they 
are exploited by the present organisation of society, and 
degradation of mind and body which their service of 
the great god, the Machine, involves. Here he is on sure 
ground. Every line that he wrote in this connection 
carries conviction with it; in his earlier novels, in his 
later sociological works, in his poetry, in everything he 
wrote he reveals himself a conscious victim of the in- 
dustrial revolution and a deliberate champion of his 
class. Many other people have felt as he did, and not a 
few have expressed their feeling in writing; but extremely 
few have had the vision to see so clearly the modern 
industrial worker for what he is. Lawrence suffered no 
illusions about the class to which he belonged, and he 
was as far from the attitude of mind of those well- 
meaning but irritating social reformers who would have 
us believe that trades unions and high wages can settle 
the problem as from the attitude of the great capitalist 
or the Bolshevik, who looks upon the mass of men simply 
as so many units of labour. Lawrence recognised the 
slave mentality when he saw it, though he shared to a 
great extent Rousseau’s ideal of the noble savage. Like 
Rousseau, he saw that the regeneration of man must 
come from within, and pointed out the degradation of 
machine-made mass emotion and the tendency of modern 
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society —while it pays lip service to the right of every man 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness—in fact to 
turn the vast majority into mere wage-slaves, emotion- 
ally sterile, supplied with bread and circuses by their 
masters and exploited mentally as well as physically, and 
in consequence unable to provide either their own bread 
or their own circuses. It was this spiritual lack—this 
emptiness within—which has to be filled by cinemas and 
football matches and dog-racing, which he denounced. 
Rousseau was a pioneer in the theory of education. 
His immensely long novel, Emile, describes the up- 
bringing of a young man upon ideal lines, and these lines 
were so totally and diametrically opposed to what was 
considered desirable at the time that the book aroused 
a storm of protest, caused endless discussion, and had a 
great effect in bringing about some modification of 
educational methods. Instead of rigid discipline, Rous- 
seau advocated freedom; instead of severe cramming in 
classical learning, a much less stereotyped and diverse 
educational method; and above all a return to nature and 
a frank following of natural instincts. Lawrence also was 
much interested in education, and to a great extent his 
ideas coincided with those of Rousseau; it is greatly to be 
regretted that he wrote so little on this subject, but what 
he did write is well worth consideration. It must be re- 
membered that Rousseau lived long before popular edu- 
cation had any existence: to him and to his contem- 
poraries education was a privilege of the few, and his 
treatise implies this. But Lawrence belonged to our own 
time; and he became at last convinced, as he very clearly 
states in his book, Fantasia of the Unconscious, that popular 
education was an unmitigated evil and should be stopped. 


‘Close all the schools.’ He was so disgusted with the 
D 
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evil effects of wrong education and _half-assimilated 
education and half-comprehended education, that he 
felt there is nothing to be done but put a complete end 
to the whole process. He would have children taught 
literally nothing, and he has a scientific explanation of 
his theory that all mental effort cannot fail to be utterly 
bad. Now this is manifest nonsense. But it would be 
a mistake to dismiss the whole book as nonsense. It con- 
tains many passages of the most profound good sense and 
practical advice of the utmost value, which bears the 
stamp, not only of sympathy with the mentality of chil- 
dren, but of knowledge. Lawrence does not in one single 
line of his book fall into the vulgar error, so common and 
so contemptible in writers upon education, of assuming 
that parents have nothing to do but bring up their off- 
spring with every facility at their command for doing 
so in any manner they choose. He was far too close to the 
realities of life for the great majority of people to make 
assumptions of this kind: he knew children and child life 
as it is lived by his own class—by far the largest class in 
England—and his insistence upon parental responsi- 
bility, and upon the right of every child to be not only 
allowed but encouraged to develop on its own lines, is an 
immensely valuable protest against the pestilence of 
State responsibility and State education. 

‘There is no reverence for the great traditions of parenthood. 
No, there 1s substitute for everything—life substitute—just as 
we have butter-substitute and meat-substitute and sugar-sub- 
stitute and leather-substitute aud silk-substitute, so we have life- 
substitute. We have beastly benevolence, and foul good-will, and 
stinking charity, and poisonous ideals.’ 

Both Rousseau and Lawrence were a prey to the 
modern vice of pity. Both carried pity to excess—self- 
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pity, and pity of all that is tortured and unhappy and 
unfulfilled. For if insensitiveness is a vice, so is overmuch 
pity. Cruelty may be described as the other side of 
courage, and pity, carried to excess, verges upon 
cowardice. And yet both Lawrence and Rousseau were 
brave men. They both dared, in the teeth of the dead- 
weight of opposition of all organised society, to be—to 
say—to do what their genius instructed them. But each 
suffered very deeply in the doing, and neither ever got 
over the incredulous agony of a child upon its first con- 
tact with injustice—‘It’s not fair, it’s not fair.’ We all 
know that it is not fair; but most of us find that it is 
necessary to cultivate a certain stoicism, a measure of 
passive courage in the face of the inequalities of life. 
That courage Lawrence never attained; and the lack of 
it warped his judgement in every social question that he 
dealt with; though, as in the case of Rousseau, his sense 
of pity undoubtedly sharpened his appreciation of the 
beauty of nature. 

No attempt at an estimate of the work of Lawrence 
would be complete without some consideration of his 
poetry; and it seems to follow naturally to consider at 
the same time his style in prose. Both Lawrence and 
Rousseau had that supreme quality without which no 
great poetry (though much that is mediocre) has been 
written: they both had strong intensity of feeling. But 
Rousseau wrote very little verse, and none of any 
importance; while Lawrence’s poems, though not by any 
means his best work, are a clear witness, with all their 
imperfection, to his sense of beauty. For he had a vivid, 
eager sense of beauty: what he saw he felt most intensely, 
and by the very force of that intensity of feeling, as it 
were in spite of the limitations of language, he recorded 
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his visual impression. There is a perfect example of this 
in his poem, ‘The Snake’. One sees the snake slide down 
the wall to drink at the water-trough, one sees Lawrence 
standing transfixed with mingled horror and fascination 
—and then the final breaking of the spell—the belated 
log that he threw, and the convulsions of the snake as it 
disappeared into the hole from whence it had come, out 
of sight. It is a perfect vignette of an experience: it is 
there, fixed and carved for ever, for anyone who can read 
English. 

Lawrence was a product of his times, and had he not 
lived in these times he would either never have been 
heard of or must have made himself more fully master 
of his medium before he gained an audience. His early 
style is often execrable, his misuse of language gross; and 
the trick he dropped into at times of the repetition of one 
word is so cheap an effect that no age but one, like 
our own, where a very low standard of technical per- 
formance is accepted as sufficient, would have tolerated 
him. But even in the earlier works is present his striking 
power of description, of making the beauty and signi- 
ficance and strangeness of the physical world stand out 
before the reader as though under a searchlight; and in 
his later work his command of language and meiosis in- 
creases very greatly. He wrote some of the most beautiful 
and striking passages of modern English prose, and his 
style became at last, not only a medium for the expression 
of thought, but in itself an instrument of great beauty. 

But, like Rousseau, he was not a good novelist in the 
sense that he told good stories. On the contrary, he told 
extremely bad-ones. There is no action in them, the plot 
drags interminably, and the characters (obviously mere 
projections of Lawrence himself) argue and discuss and 
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soliloquise without end, standing transfixed with horror 
before a world which is too hard for them. They glory in 
their sensitiveness—they writhe with conscious heroism 
upon the ideal pin—and there is no spark of humour 
anywhere to save them. Lawrence, like Rousseau again, 
was ignorant of any but his own social milieu; for when 
he tried in his novels to draw the portraits of people out- 
side the immediate range of his own experience he failed 
most lamentably. If it is true of Dickens to say that he 
could not draw a gentleman, it is far truer of Lawrence, 
and his attempts at doing so, his ‘aristocratic? men and 
women are the most palpable lay figures. And though it 
is fashionable to talk as though social distinctions no 
longer exist, in England— which is still an aristocratic 
country though its aristocratic organisation is breaking 
down—a total ignorance, a total misapprehension of all 
but one aspect of society is a very great hiatus in the 
equipment of a novelist and still more in that of a social 
reformer. 

It is easy enough to point out Lawrence’s defects; one 
cannot fail to be struck with astonishment—in the light 
of his reputation—at the lines he was capable of writing, 
at the extreme naiveté of his acceptation of what he had 
been taught. The following passage, taken from Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, will hardly bear comment. It illus- 
trates the worst of Lawrence, his at times criminally care- 
less style, and the depths of his ignorance—the extreme 
shallowness of the learning he had acquired. 

‘The human body ts only just coming to real life. With the 
Greeks it gave a lovely flicker, then Plato and Aristotle killed tt; 
and Jesus finished it off. But now the body 1s really coming to 
life, it is really rising from the tomb. And it will be a lovely 
lovely life in the lovely universe, the life of the human body.’ 
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What, then, were Lawrence’s qualities? 

Like Rousseau he was a romantic and inexact philo- 
sopher; like Rousseau also he was a propagandist rather 
than a novelist: he himself said of his published writings 
that his novels were but recorded soul adventures and 
his philosophical works the true fruit of his mind. As a 
poet he must be judged apart. He was a poet, though an 
unmusical, unrhythmical one; and had he written nothing 
but poetry he would probably never have been heard of. 
And yet his considerable and increasing reputation 
compel us to make some estimation of his value. 

If there is one characteristic more than another which 
marks our time it is a lack of critical sense, a lack of pro- 
portion. For what, in essence, is criticism, but a getting 
of things into their right proportion—a true adjustment 
of values? But we have it not. Perhaps partly because of 
the diversity and multiplicity of modern life, but more 
because there are no longer any absolute standards, but 
only ever-shifting feelings and emotions to guide us, 
literature of all kinds suffers from a lack of balance; a 
lack of appreciation of true excellence when it appears 
and a dismal lack of appreciation of true mediocrity. For 
this reason it is a useful method to take any modern 
writer and compare his work with that of a writer of 
already established reputation along the same lines, and 
in the case of Lawrence the parallel with Rousseau is so 
striking that it makes the task the easier. 

Where Rousseau not only reacted against society as he 
found it—against organised religion, against the eigh- 
teenth-century attitude to sex and the education of 
children, against the whole social structure—but thought 
out and expressed new and exact systems: a political 
system in the Contrat Social, a new system of education 
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in Emile; and in his Confessions dared to go as far if 
not farther than most modern psychologists in his search 
for self-knowledge, what can Lawrence show? 

He was not a man of strong intelligence and he never 
ceased to be the revolted Puritan that his upbringing had 
made him; his whole outlook on life was coloured by and 
permeated with the Nonconformist mentality of the in- 
dustrial north of England; but he saw his native country 
made by and now breaking up under industrial capi- 
talism and, being himself a product of the system, he 
struck a most valiant blow against what had made such 
misery and thwarted instinct and perverted intelligence 
as his possible. Dimly, he saw what was wrong; blindly, 
he revolted against its wrongness; but he never found a 
guide to give him a new sense of direction save the 
violence of his own feelings: it is what he saw and felt, 
not what he thought, which is of value. He made no 
rationalisation of experience; he formulated no new 
moral or political system; and though he has been 
elevated into the position of a prophet because of his 
attitude to sex (in which sphere he did, no doubt, most 
useful work), his true position is that of a critic of his 
times. It is impossible to accept his advice on any 
subject without great modification: he was not a prophet, 
he was a critic—a critic of the society which he knew, 
and he knew it to be bad. In his own words, ‘ The whole 
of modern life is a shrieking failure.’ He portrayed it, and 
he showed, half deliberately and half because he could 
not help it, the intellectual gulf which yawns between 
the old cultured aristocratic England with all tradition 
behind it and the great masses of industrial population 
which have grown up outside that tradition, as best they 
may. 
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Lawrence made no reasoned contribution to thought 
upon the same scale as Rousseau; he shared Rousseau’s 
weaknesses—his lack of humour and balance and know- 
ledge of the world—without a tithe of his power of 
reasoning and intellectual courage. And yet, in a lesser 
degree—by pity, by love of nature, by his sense of justice 
and of divinity and his appreciation of the spiritual 
dangers which threaten society—one may, perhaps, with- 
out a grotesque over-estimation of his importance, 
compare him to ‘The Father of the French Revolution’. 
And it is a comparison which in itself exposes his quality. 
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This quarter has seen the apotheosis of D. H. Lawrence. 
When Mrs. Carswell’s ill-fated Savage Pilgrimage appeared 
at the beginning of July—to be withdrawn after a brief 
but successful run—there were already signs of a change 
in the public attitude, which betokened that Lawrence 
was becoming ‘respectable’. Critics, whose earlier 
references to Lawrence’s work had been grudging, if 
not positively antipathetic, began to tune up for a 
chorus of posthumous praise; and his Collected Letters 
(Heinemann. 21s.), edited and prefaced by Aldous Huxley, 
‘gave them a chance to make valedictory amends. 

De mortuis . . . What a beautifully British sentiment! 
But the dead Lawrence—his crest was a springing 
phoenix, and it is the mosaic of a phoenix that marks his 
grave—is a livelier companion than many novelists who 
walk and talk. His vitality is in everything he did. In 
these letters, which range from the simplest notes to 
illuminating expositions of his personal credo, we have 
a portrait of the artist by his own hand—lovable, 
cantankerous, ill to live with, yet utterly and devastatingly 
sincere. Like Swift, he was the type of ‘inverted hypo- 
crite’. We catch a glimpse of him, first of all as a young 
man, rather provincial, humble and aggressive at the 
same time, even then splendidly sure of his innate 
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gifts; follow him from 1914 to 1918, years of growing 
bitterness and disillusion; till he sets forth on that extra- 
ordinary spiritual Odyssey which led through Ceylon, 
Australia, Mexico, and brought him back, shattered in 
health but firm of purpose, to the Old World where he 
was to write his ‘phallic novel’. 

The book is an un-selfconscious autobiography. And 
autobiographies must either be un-selfconscious, naively 
to the point and unashamed, or infected by a self- 
consciousness as acute as Rousseau’s. To the former 
category belong Memoirs of a British Agent (Putnam. gs.), 
in which Mr. Bruce Lockhart, ex-consular official, 
authority on international affairs, adventurer of the 
oldest and best kind, tells the story of the first thirty 
years of his life. Mr. Lockhart has no special literary 
aptitude—he has, indeed, a regrettable tendency to write 
in clichés: ‘a radiant vision of loveliness’, ‘eyes as 
unfathomable as the night’, Mr. Hugh Walpole’s ‘cheery 
optimism was a godsend to my wife’, etc.—but he is an 
inquisitive and uncommonly frank writer with not the 
least touch of prudery and false shame. 

He is content to be boldly and gaily himself. He 
recalls past love-affairs in Malaya and Moscow, and 
describes those fantastic and critical months when he 
mediated between the Allies and the Bolshevik leaders— 
there are incisive portraits of Lenin, Trotsky, and their 
colleagues—and strove to hold off the tragic folly of 
intervention. Altogether, a book one can recommend; 
while Mr. E. V. Lucas’s literary memoirs, Reading, 
Writing and Remembering (Methuen. 18s.), the second 
volume of Mr. Drinkwater’s reminiscences, Discovery 
(Benn. 10s. 6d.), and the still more urbane narrative 
of Sir Henry Newbolt, My World as in My Time (Faber. 
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18s.), are discreet almost to the verge of anonymity. 
In making an omelette, observed Morny, one must 
smash eggs; and to be truly readable one must write 
with a certain recklessness. 

Mr. Lockhart is not afraid to annoy Britannia. On the 
other hand, indiscretion for its own sake—or for the sake 
of the delicious resulting rumpus—is a loathsome, though 
currently practised, sport. One enjoys Mr. Lockhart 
because he is frank; and one enjoys The Seventh Child, by 
Romilly John (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.), because he has not 
capitalized his opportunity for gossip and scandal. 
Mr. John writes charmingly and unaffectedly of his 
upbringing in the shadow of a famous painter, and in 
the company of the famous painter’s distinguished 
friends. He was a sensitive, yet—strange to say!—a happy 
infant, and recalls his happiness in refreshingly vivid 
prose. 

Prince von Bilow as an autobiographer has been 
much discussed. The last volume of his famous and 

‘notorious Memoirs (Putnam. 25s.) covers the period 
1849 to 1897, and is consequently the earliest in time. 
Billow, too, was not averse from revelation; and this 
record of his youth and early maturity is less formal than 
any of its predecessors, including memories of love as 
well as of statecraft, of obscure mistresses as well as of 
powerful diplomats. It is a human and by no means 
forbidding picture—the portrait of a cosmopolitan and 
man of the world, in odd contrast to the next portrait 
in the catalogue, provided by Arnold Bennett’s Journals, 
Vol. II (Cassell. 10s. 6d.). 

For homme du monde Bennett never was. Parties, yachts, 
tailors, literary fame could not touch him in the really 
intimate core of his being nor rob him of a sort of 
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adolescent naiveté. We know that he had a disinterested 
passion for literature; but it is obvious that the need of 
money and all it symbolized afforded him an invaluable 
creative stimulus. ‘I must have a yacht’, he wrote in 
1920, ‘rather bigger than I ought to have. This will give 
me the new interest and anxiety which I want.’ He had 
the shrewdly appraising eye of a ‘self-made’ man; and, 
on one occasion, he records a visit to Lord Beaverbrook, 
when his lordship was established at an hotel, in the 
following revelatory note: ‘. . . Diana and I sat on the 
window sill of B.’s bedroom, looking at the really superb 
view over the Park . . . B.’s pyjamas second-rate... .’ 
That glance, from landscape to lordly pyjamas, seems 
to sum up Arnold Bennett as a public character. 

So much for a group of autobiographies. The best 
biography, I feel sure, of recent months is Mr. Duff 
Cooper’s study of Talleyrand (Cape. 12s. 6d.), which 
manages, in a comparatively short space, to condense 
a brilliant and lucid account of a long career and give 
an impression of an exceedingly strange man. Talleyrand 
bestrides an entire epoch. No politician has been more 
reviled; few statesmen have been admittedly more 
unscrupulous; and yet, as his new biographer attempts 
to show—and that he succeeds is perhaps the greatest 
strength of his book—he was none the less true to his 
own principles. Talleyrand was an opportunist and 
complete cynic, but magnificently and consistently level- 
headed. 

Mr. Duff Cooper eschews the vices of the modern 
historian; while Miss Violet Hunt’s provocative Wife of 
Rossetti (Lane. 18s.) is modern biography at its most 
exuberant and can hardly be distinguished from an 
historical novel. It abounds in hearsay and unsupported 
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anecdote. Did Elizabeth Siddall commit suicide? Miss 
Hunt assures us that she did, that she was driven to it 
by her husband’s callous neglect, and that she left a note 
which was afterwards destroyed. Miss Hunt may be 
right or she may be wrong, but she has no means of 
verifying her statement, which is based on repeated pre- 
Raphaelite gossip. Her book is most enjoyable read as 
fiction; for, in spite of a distorted and confused style, 
it is recommended by a number of vivid passages— 
‘Guggums’ sulking romantically among her doves, while 
Swinburne declaims his verse from the fire-lit hearthrug. 

Other biographies worth mention are Ivan the Terrible, 
by Stephen Graham (Benn. 18s.), informative, readable, 
picturesque; Mr. Malcolm Elwin’s Thackeray: A Per- 
sonality (Cape. 12s. 6d.); and William Penn, by Bonamy 
Dobrée (Constable. 18s.) —Thackeray’s was not a trans- 
parent character; and Mr. Elwin’s book left me with the 
idea that the ‘truth’ about Thackeray is yet to seek. 
William Penn does not promise great interest; but 
Mr. Dobrée, in a delicately ironic style, has brought the 
famous Quaker back to life. A subject, with possibilities 
of awful dullness, is here turned to dramatic and lively 
account. 

Lastly, three miscellaneous volumes: Deep Water and 
Shoal (Cape. 10s. 6d.) is a tale of adventure, modestly 
‘written up’ by the adventurer himself. Mr. W. A. 
Robinson, in a thirty-foot sailing boat, made a voyage 
of thirty-thousand miles which occupied him for three 
and a half years. His book does justice to the exploit. 
Dolls and Puppets (Harrap. 30s.) has been translated by 
Mrs. Allardyce Nicoll from the German of Max von 
Boehn, already celebrated as an historian of manners 
and dress. It is an exhaustive study of dolls in every age, 
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and contains a specially interesting section on the puppet- 
theatre. Death in the Afternoon, by Ernest Hemingway 
(Cape. 15s.), is concerned with the noble art of bull- 
fighting, as it affects the literary sensitiveness of an 
American storyteller. Mr. Hemingway has an enviable 
descriptive gift, which he employs—though intermittently 
—to great purpose. 


FICTION 
By BRIAN ROBERTS 


In the years after the War ‘nature’ was out of fashion: 
the contrast between quiet and excitement was too 
great to be easily accepted, and both in literature and 
in life anything that was of importance was staged in 
the city. Now, at last, there has begun a re-discovery 
of the country and of country life, and the same tendency 
that has produced the rather pathetic activity known 
as ‘hiking’ has made the peasant once more acceptable 
to the novelist. Most important, perhaps, of the novels 
which have followed this is Mr. H. E. Bates’ The Fallow 
Land (Cape. 7s. 6d.); Mr. Bates has not indulged in a 
return to nature in the old sense of the phrase, and he 
draws a distinction between the earth, which, he says, 
is something vague, primitive, and poetic, and the land, 
which is a composite force of actual, living, everyday 
things, an opponent and a master. His novel, in fact, 
is a re-telling of the epic struggle between man and the 
land from which he with difficulty wrings a livelihood. 
Deborah Loveday marries a farmer’s son, who leaves 
her to carry on the struggle alone, and amid the sights 
and sounds of the countryside her unimportant life 
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gradually assumes heroic proportions until, even in her 
final defeat, she becomes a personification of humanity, 
while remaining an individual character such as only 
an artist could create. Mr. Bates writes of the land 
without sensationalism and without sentimentality, and 
his detached but observant attitude emphasizes the 
relentless tragedy of his story. The Fallow Land is not 
only his longest work, but his most impressive. 

Miss Ena Limebeer has a similar, but less sensitive, 
insight into country people than Mr. Bates, but possesses 
nothing like the same intense feeling for the country 
itself. The Dove and Roebuck (Dent. 6s.) shows the effect 
on a village community of a woman who ignores and 
tramples on the accepted standards of the village. The 
placid rural scene is transformed by her violent advent, 
and, intoxicated with her own vitality, she has the 
effect of strong drink on those with whom she comes in 
contact. The painful return to sobriety is skilfully 
depicted; but it is a pity that Miss Limebeer should 
have drawn an explicit parallel between Louisa Burton 
and the Lorelei: it introduces an element of melodrama 
which upsets the balance of her book, and prevents the 
whole from being taken as seriously as many parts of it 
deserve. 

Four other novels worthy of mention deal wholly or 
largely with country or village life. In They Were 
Defeated (Collins. 8s. 6d.), Miss Rose Macaulay has 
deserted satire for historical fiction on a large scale, 
and her urbanity and wit are embedded in the results 
of her detailed research into seventeenth-century Eng- 
land. Her story concerns the poet Herrick, and the 
group surrounding him in his Devonshire parish, and 
she has attempted to use no words, phrases or idioms 
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that were not definitely in use at the time of which she 
writes. The scene shifts from the West country to 
Cambridge, and Miss Macaulay is as happy among the 
academic wits as among Herrick’s bucolic parishioners; 
Suckling, Cowley, Cleveland, and Herrick himself come 
readily to life at her call, and her story takes its title 
from the fact that each of the many characters in her 
crowded picture fails to achieve his or her most urgent 
desire. The love story of young Julian and Cleveland 
has a piercing, lyrical quality that will remind those 
who have forgotten that Miss Macaulay is a poet as well 
as a novelist. August (Cassell. 8s. 6d.), by Knut Hamsun, 
is a novel with a theme very like that of Miss Limebeer’s. 
After twenty years of wandering, an unscrupulous but 
amusing adventurer returns to the primitive Norwegian 
village of Polden determined to wake it from its natural 
lethargy, and is also defeated in his purpose. Mr. Ham- 
sun presents the reader with a mass of careful detail, 
but has not succeeded in moulding it into a sharply 
outlined form; the life of the fishing village is drawn in 
an unhurried, painstaking way, but there is not enough 
economy in the use of material to prevent arid patches 
in the narrative. In Sons (Methuen. 7s. 6d.), a sequel 
to The Good Earth, Mrs. Buck is not concerned either 
with those who have returned to the land or with those 
who have never left it, but with men who seek new 
careers in the new China of to-day, but cannot escape 
from the influence of the fields they have abandoned. 
The story opens with old Wang Lung dying in his 
earthen house, and ends with the return to it of his 
grandson, who has deserted from the TENOR CEA 
army; the middle part is concerned with the old man’s 
sons, and the whole is an epitome of modern China. 
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In The Ladies’ Road (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) Miss Pamela 
Hinkson has treated of the War from a new angle: that 
of two women who remained at home. Two sisters are 
the book’s chief characters; the husband of one of them 
is captured, and returns from his internment in Germany 
a broken man; the other, younger, is passionately 
attached to her brother, an attachment beautifully 
and sympathetically portrayed, and her brother is 
killed. The childhood of Stella before the War, her 
feeling of intolerable helplessness at school during the 
first years, and the torture of that continued and lonely 
passivity, are described with an unerring delicacy; and 
the poignancy of the closing chapters, when Stella, 
more alone than ever before, sees both childhood and 
the War in retrospect, is masterly. 

After six novels of defeat it is refreshing to meet Mrs. 
Manning-Sanders’ story of a triumphant child. The 
chief character in She Was Sophia (Cobden-Sanderson. 
7s. 6d.) is the bastard daughter of an artist and a 
_ pleasant matter-of-fact woman, with whom he has 
little in common except a sense of humour—and Sophia. 
Mrs. Manning-Sanders writes of children as if they were 
human beings, and not pets, prigs or prodigies; and 
Sophia, aged seven, is the most subtle and individual 
of her literary offspring. The effect of Sophia’s mental 
growth on the relationship of her father and mother is 
displayed with great skill; and the consequent and 
permanent union between her ill-assorted parents is 
shown with humour and understanding and an admir- 
able detachment. Stories of children often seem to have 
been written for children by children; Sophia is all the 
more realistically childlike for being the creation of a 
writer of undoubted maturity of thought and style. 
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Compared with Sophia, the Emily of Miss Edith 
Olivier’s The Seraphim Room (Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
seems a little shadowy. Emily is the eighteen-year-old 
daughter of a widowed and tyrannical man who lives 
in a cathedral close in a house which has belonged to his 
family for 150 years; his devotion to the house makes 
him neglect all human ties, and the rebellion of his 
younger daughter surprises but does not overwhelm 
him. The question of the drains of his house, and the 
lawsuits which arise owing to their absence, are of far 
greater importance. Miss Olivier’s fine precision and 
craftsmanship are notable in her description of the 
artificial life of the close, but her characters are tainted 
by the unreality of their environment and are not wholly 
credible, while lapses into fact forbid us to treat her 
book as sheer fantasy. There is, however, a sureness 
and serenity about her writing which make the book 
curiously compelling. Miss Rosamund Lehmann’s Jnvi- 
tation to the Waltz (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.), also a 
study of a young girl, is slighter, cleverer, and less 
important. It is concerned with Olivia’s first dance, the 
preparations for it, and its aftermath. Miss Lehmann 
ruthlessly analyses the thoughts and reactions of the 
introspective Olivia, but does not convince the reader 
either that this was worth doing or that there was any 
real compulsion behind the doing of it; the result is a 
mildly amusing but disappointing book. Extreme youth 
again holds the stage in Roundabout Way (Putnam. 7s. 6d.), 
in which Mr. Louis Malone tells the story of an Oxford 
undergraduate’s search for a job, and combines satire 
and romance in a not entirely satisfying blend. Several 
of the characters and much of their jargon will be unin- 
telligible to any but Oxford men, some of whom may 
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see in its superficial brilliance and calm assumption of 
immature standards a reflection of their undergraduate 
days. 

‘When there’s a conflict the first thing to do is to 
realize both sides of the contest—and then to find a 
bridge between them,’ says one of the characters in 
The Bridge (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.), and in doing so states 
the central theme of Miss Royde-Smith’s book. Andra, 
married to a clergyman older than herself, leaves the 
country parish which has been her home on a visit to 
relations in the Riviera, and there finds that there is a 
barrier separating her desire to please two different 
sets of people, to reconcile two standards, each of which 
she thinks she has accepted. She realizes in a brief love 
affair the building of her bridge, only to find that it 
takes her into midstream and breaks there, and she goes 
back to England and to the parish of Fletten’s Ambo. 
There is at times a startling loveliness about this novel, 
with its slow opening, the sudden, swift contrast of place 

and persons forced on Andra, and the final return to a 
slower tempo. Miss Sackville-West has also written a 
penetrating study of a middle-aged woman; in Family 
History (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.), Evelyn Jarrold becomes 
the mistress of a man fifteen years younger than herself, 
a discrepancy which she knows will lead to unhappiness 
and separation. The story is set against a background 
which has enabled Miss Sackville-West to sketch many 
of the types of modern England, and the book is in some 
sense a sequel to The Edwardians. The character of Miles, 
the Socialist aristocrat, and of the vain, spoilt, and 
essentially tragic Evelyn, and their joint influence on 
her son, are finely imagined, and the cross-section of the 
English Society in which they move is faithfully and 
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impartially portrayed. Andra’s bridge breaks, Evelyn’s 
ends in death, and it is left for that of Mrs. Arundel, 
in St. Martin’s Summer (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.), to end 
in marriage, after the convenient death of her husband. 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée has done for Anglo-Egyptian 
society what Miss Sackville-West has done for the English 
middle class, though in a more superficial and less 
convincing manner, but Mrs. Arundel’s relationship 
with her son and daughter is admirably sketched. 
Mr. Dobrée is a good critic, and his novel leaves an 
impression that he is too self-critical to take any big 
risks with his characters or his plot, and both therefore 
tend to become a little tedious. 

Three other authors have also written what are 
primarily studies of modern society. Mr. Edwin Muir, 
who wrote The Structure of the Novel, knows too much 
about fiction not to be slightly self-conscious. His Poor 
Tom (Dent. 7s. 6d.) is a novel of ideas; the characters, 
Tom, his elder brother, his mother, members of a 
farming family who have settled in a great Scottish 
city in the years before the War, and the girl Helen, are 
rarely anything but lay figures draped in the ideas and 
conflict of ideas they represent. There is not a gleam 
of the human quality of humour throughout. Much 
more flippant, and, unexpectedly, much more revealing, 
is Miss E. M. Delafield’s The Provincial Lady Goes Further 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.), in which that entertaining woman 
continues her diary and records her impressions of 
London, where, owing to the success of her book, she 
has been able to rent a small flat. The Provincial Lady 
is always provincial and nearly always a lady, and the 
extraordinary consistency of Miss Delafield’s portrait 
of her is a vastly entertaining tour de force. The illustrations 
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of Mr. Arthur Watts carry even farther the benign 
malice of the text. In Last Men in London (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.), Mr. W. Olaf Stapledon continues the theme 
of Last and First Men, and gives us a supra-mundane 
view of wartime and post-war England. By a species of 
mental vivisection, an inhabitant of Neptune becomes 
a parasite in the mind of a human being, and we learn 
the results of a future mind inspecting a past mind. 
Mr. Stapledon’s juggling with time is extraordinarily 
clever, and the intimate aloofness of the exploring mind 
is skilfully maintained. 

Miss Barbara Willard has set the scene of Candle 
Flame (Howe. 7s. 6d.) in a London boarding house, and 
in Queer Street (Macmillan. tos. 6d.) Mr. Edward Shanks 
depicts a night club with considerable fidelity. Miss 
Wulard is very successful in using small details as 
symbols of great emoticns, and the increasing strain 
of the situation between the four characters is suggested. 
rather than stated. Mr. Shanks, on the other hand, 
leaves little to the imagination, and his massive novel 
is a conscientious though not wildly exciting piece 
of work. Similar in theme, but less solid in treatment, 
is Miss Lorna Rea’s First Night (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.), 
a brightly written account cf the few hours in which a 
new play is presented and damned. The tense expec- 
tancy of the accountant author, the excitement of the 
pit, the bored indifference of the stalls, and the indiges- 
tion of a leading critic, are combined in a stereoscopic 
view of the occasion. 

Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner and Miss Vicki Baum 
are alike only in their virtuosity. The former, in The 
Salutation (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.), has written 
fifteen short stories in which fact and fantasy are perfectly 
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commingled; the improbable becomes matter-of-fact, 
and the matter-of-fact takes on an air of queer remote- 
ness. Miss Baum’s Helene (Bles. 7s. 6d.) has a misleading 
atmosphere of realism, but is in fact sheer romance, 
brilliantly told, but with no depth of feeling; Helene is 
always a heroine, never a human being. 

Room must be found in a postscript for the charming 
simplicity of Mrs. D. M. Large’s sketches, Irish Azrs 
(Constable. 5s. ), which are illustrated with intelligent 
humour by Mr. George Morrow, and for Consequences 
(Golden Cockerel Press. 6s.), an experiment made under 
the chairmanship of Mr. A. E. Coppard; the old parlour 
game has been made to serve as a literary form, and 
nine different authors have together written a story. 
It is chiefly remarkable for the way in which the feminine 
contributors have combined to make Magdalen repul- 
sive, while the male ones have done their best for the 
unattractive Henry. 


POETRY 
By AUSTIN CLARKE 


“Verse, that was once an art of general interest, is now, 
like archery, the concern of a very small minority.’ So 
Mr. Clifford Bax writes gracefully in a valedictory note 
to his collected poems, Farewell My Muse (Lovat Dickson. 
8s. 6d.). His suggestion that verse, being the expression 
of a deep and simple level of consciousness, is fast disap- 
pearing under modern conditions will be received as 
ungratefully as the warnings of those who habitually 
prophesy the end of the world at a given date. His 
view is, perhaps, only a challenge, although, surveying 
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the illiberality, the new tyrannies of our time, in a 
sonnet written two years ago, he has struck the apoca- 
lyptic note. 


Like ominous volcanoes angry-coned, 

Europe and Asia rumble night and day— 

As when the still-untamed Vesuvius groaned, 
Burst, and flung fire into the seething Bay, 

And Pliny died. What man in that wild throng 
Had heart enough, or time, for thought or song? 


Nevertheless, it is not too much to believe that verse, 
isolated and driven in upon itself, has reached a phase 
of curious intensification to-day. In every period there 
are poetic gains and losses. Much was lost when poetry 
was divorced from music, but it gained subtlety of 
sound. The perplexities, the sharp divisions and emo- 
tional struggles which one finds in verse to-day, indicate. 
an intensity which the Americans, in their horrid way, 
call cerebralism. 

One is tempted to believe that poetry is changing its 
function, and that poets, in their acute individualism, 
can reach its heights by new means. News from the 
Mountain (Dent. 3s. 6d.), by Mr. Richard Church, 
seems to illustrate this thesis. His analysis of emotion 
has been developing rapidly into a personal synthesis 
of intellect and imagination. His mind darts and flashes 
among images: cause and effect become simultaneous, 
meaning is quickened: so 


a sower swings over the fallows 
Scattering the future corn and the honey-filled clover. 


He will never say farewell to the Muse, like Mr. Bax. 
He has become her victim and, at times, her master. 
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His emotions are disciplined, however great the imagina- 
tive stress. One may quote the following to show his 
new intensity: 


The eight arms swing down, and down 
Bang the bells! The belfry holds 

The fury, hollows itself and folds 

The flood from clapper and rim, but soon 
The tower is swimming, the octaves rise 
On their own ringing selves and fling 
Out and over the fields, the skies. 

Even the silver frost, the hoar moon 

Hum with their metal glint, the trees 
Crook their fingers, pluck the stars 

That ring out with their jewelled voices. 
Hard echo upon salvo, back and forth 
From High Piper to Tenor, mad Christian mirth 
Half sinful with the pagan Earth. 


In Cold Comfort (Noel Douglas. 5s.), Mr. Charles 
Davies is exploring his own imaginative dissatisfactions 
with an acuteness that shows promise. I cannot quite 
diagnose his poetic complaint, but it springs from modern 
epidemic. In the waste land, as we know from Mr. 
Eliot, holy visions of peace are at last perceived. Mr. J. 
Redwood Anderson has the epic imagination, but the 
very title of his book, Transvaluations (Oxford University 
Press. 6s.), shows the modern necessity of finding a 
personal synthesis. Icarus, Osiris, the Mount of Trans- 
figuration—these are the classical and eastern themes 
which he explores, but his form—that of the irregular 
rhymed verse—shows his ambitious endeavours. Few 
but Patmore have mastered the secrets of its rhythm. 

Modern stress and indifference. may increase poetic 
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difficulties, but in every age poets have had to face the 
struggle with time and elusive inspiration. In his new 
book, A Face in Candlelight (Heinemann. 5s.), Mr. J. C. 
Squire returns after a lengthy interval to poetry: there 
is a sense of emotional serenity, the happiness of re- 
captured imagination, in his new work. His mood is 
expressed dramatically and tersely in this fine quatrain: 


Songless for years, with Custom’s other slaves, 

I sing again and, counting well the cost, 

Have joined the Muse’s legion of the lost 

Who died that flowers may grow upon their graves. 


In these poems prevails a lesser discovery which is 
essentially modern. We come on fields and woods again, 
finding them still the same, and feeling that our own 
stress and activities have belonged to a different and 
less real order. Mr. Edmund Blunden moves among 
happy certitudes, though he cannot forget that beyond 
his peaceful fields are the clouds of war. In Halfway House 
(Cobden-Sanderson. 6s.) will be found his unfailing 
felicity of epithet. The vanishing of the countryside 
lends more and more an idyllic grace to his lines and 
time adds its undertones. So, in A Summer’s Fancy, he 
recaptures the ardency of boyhood. 


The clear noon called to climb the belfry tower 

By the dark stairs and spy out, shine or shower, 

Hop-lands in blue smoke wreathed, and close below 

Peaked awkward roofs, and yards and cotes where we 
dared never go. 


One day comes Winter blowing on his nails, 
Leading long jingling teams from black-barned farms; 
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Down died the icy sun in unknown vales, 
But many met to mock his red alarms— 
The moon, the skaters, and the pollards’ arms! 


Here is regret rather than the mystic penumbra sur- 
rounding Wordsworth’s lonely skater. In this book are 
included Mr. Blunden’s delightful series of ‘Trials’, 
which have already appeared in a limited edition. 
There is a more poignant sense of time in Poems 1930- 
1931 (Cape. 3s. 6d.), by Mr. W. H. Davies, but no 
diminishing of delight. One might easily mistake for 
mere lyric impulse what is in reality a hard-won philo- 
sophy. Whether we recognize them as such, these lyrics 
are essentially Songs of Experience. 

Counting upon one’s fingers how many poets of to-day 
have written verse drama, one will find most of both 
hands free. Prose drama has been extending its range 
for generations: verse drama has remained practically 
static in form. Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s imaginative 
energy has already given new life to the verse drama 
form. Public neglect of the form has led him in recent 
years, like Mr. Yeats, into experiment, but he has gone 
further, and has consolidated his experiments in his 
new volume, Lyric Plays (Constable. 5s.). With a handful 
of players, bare boards, poor pockets but rich voices, 
he can elaborate, conjure up for us the energetic ideas 
and traditional occupants of his imagination. It is 
difficult to describe this new form in which a poetic 
world is built up as rapidly and by as simple means as 
in the folk ritual of balladry. His poetry abandons the 
silent page, for it demands to be heard. It becomes an 
interwoven movement of living, soaring voices. It is 
notable how the sound-texture of Mr. Bottomley’s 
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poetry has developed into something new. ‘An empty 
space with a background of grey hangings’, so runs the 
stage direction of Kirkconnel Lea, and we are swept into 
a world of sound and river voices. This play, with its 
exploration of motives, its dramatic inquisitiveness, 
illustrates his method. He seems to have got behind 
story-telling to a simplicity that is mysterious because 
it is fundamental. Here for the first time, in six plays, 
a poet has expressed the traditional imagination of the 
Highlands, something darker, more primitive and human 
than the Celtic world we have known. The elemental 
loneliness of the hills, the religious fervour of the Coven- 
anters, the furtive mysteries of wretched women perse- 
cuted as witches—here is a lost world populous again 
with mingling voices. In such a play as Marsaili’s 
Weeping Mr. Bottomley deals with the historic theme 
of clan bloodshed—a theme which even the modern 
war realist might avoid. He searches the springs of 
human cruelty and passions with such persistent sin- 
cerity, such necessity, that we are stirred by pity and 
‘terror. Mr. Bottomley has revolutionized the form of 
verse drama. The Highlands, too, have attracted Mr. 
Wilfrid Gibson in Island Poems, 1930-1932, but his 
glimpses of wild light on kyle and corrie are essentially 
picturesque in mood. 

Two period anthologies, Early Medieval French Lyrics 
(Constable. 15s.), by Claude Colleer Abbott, and The 
Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse (Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d.), chosen by E. K. Chambers, illustrate 
how poetic function changes in different centuries. 
Mr. Colleer Abbott, who is a true poet, has achieved 
an arduous and successful task in his translations. 
Handily, the originals are given on the opposite page. 
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The ‘Pastourelle’ expressed the dream-world of natural 
man, a world of emotional irresponsibility and delight— 
a sunny wood, a chance encounter with a beautiful 
woman, a grassy couch for mutual sporting. Poetry was 
then a secular art and frowned upon by the Church. The 
troubadours’ mystical conception of love prevailed in 
verse, and it is interesting, turning to the Oxford Book 
of Sixteenth Century Verse, to note how that higher attitude 
of verse ultimately prevailed in the English lyric. To-day 
the sex novel expresses, perhaps, that irresponsible 
dream world which poetry abandoned. There are, of 
course, periodical attempts to free poetry from its 
responsibilities, but these have been dictated by art. 
Miss Edith Sitwell seems to agree with Mr. George 
Moore in her definition of Pure Poetry. Her critical 
anthology, The Pleasures of Poetry (Duckworth. 6s.), has 
reached its third volume: The Victorian Age. She has 
the courage in these days of believing in ‘magic’, and she 
writes with poetic enthusiasm of the intricacies of verse 
music. She is no longer a rebel. In fact, she is as scan- 
dalized as a Victorian bishop by the theme of Swinburne’s 
Anactoria, and drastically cuts quotation down on moral 
grounds. Her pleasures are often displeasures for others. 
She bangs the academic desk, raps Edward FitzGerald 
over the knuckles, canes many eminent Victorians, 
and orders Matthew Arnold to the dunces’ corner. 
Among notable books of verse may be mentioned 
Armed October (Cobden-Sanderson. 5s.), by Mr. Laurence 
Whistler. He has that sense of forest calm and classic 
mystery which one finds in Hyperion. Mr. George Villiers, 
in Poems (Oxford University Press. 5s.), is more rarely 
moved to poetic surprise. Little Mary Crosbie (Constable. 
2s. 6d.), by Margaret Cropper, adelightfulnarrative poem, 
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tenderly imaginative, reminds us that women poets in 
the last few years have been making verse story-telling 
their own. Miss Cropper has given to poetry what the 
less courageous would have given to fiction. Thirty 
Poems (Blackwell. 2s. 6d.), by Norah Nisbet, has a 
distinct quality of its own. The Poems of Selwyn Image 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 7s. 6d.), in their earlier 
pages, carry us back to the eighties, when Swinburne was 
exciting the imagination of the young. The later poems 
are occasional, reflecting a kind and pleasing personality. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


There is only one rule for those who would give a book 
as a Christmas present: always give a book which you 
would sooner keep for yourself. This brief list, gathered 
out of the season’s books, has been chosen on that 
principle. It makes no pretensions to be other than 
capricious; the compiler has seen every book, and read 
most of them. The books are arranged in order of cost. 


A Portfolio of Thirty Heads. Wyndham Lewis. Harmsworth. £2 2s. 

Oxford’s College Gardens. E. S. Rohde. Jenkins, £2 2s. 

Letters. Fane Austen. Oxford University Press, £2 2s. 

Park. John Gray. Sheed & Ward, £1 10s. A fantastic story of Mungo 
Park, by the distinguished Catholic priest and poet, who was well 
known in the ‘nineties as the author of ‘Silverpoints’, and, later, 
the editor of Beardsley’s Letters. 

Phil May. James Thorpe. Harrap, £1 10s. 

Dolls and Puppets. Max Boehn. Harrap. £1 10s. 

Penny Plain. A. E. Wilson. Harrap, £1 1s. 

Pugin. M. Trappes-Lomax. Sheed & Ward, 15s. Augustus Webly 
Northmoor Pugin was a leader of the Gothic revival in architecture; 
colleague of Barry for the Houses of Parliament. 


Liturgy and Worship. W. K. Lowther Clark. S.P.C.K., 15s. 
Faith and Society. C. Maurice Reckill. Longmans, 15s. 
(These two for parsons.) 


Early Medieval French Lyrics. C. C. Abbott. Constable, 15s. 

Fairy Tales from Andersen. Illustrated by A. Rackham. Harrap, 15s. 

Visions of the Daughters of Albion. W. Blake. Dent, 15s. Facsimile of 
original edition. 

William Beckford. 7. Oliver. Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d. 

Characteristics of French Art. Roger Fry. Chatto & Windus, 12s. 6d. 

Homes and Gardens of England. H. Batsford and Charles Fry. 
Batsford, 12s. 6d. 
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The Villages of England. A. K. Wickham. Batsford, 12s. 6d. 

Journals of Arnold Bennett. Cassell, 10s. 6d. 

James Boswell. C. E. Vulliamy. Bles, 10s. 6d. 

The Common Reader. Virginia Woolf. Hogarth Press, ros. 6d. 

Memoirs of a British Agent. R. H. Bruce Lockhart. Putnam, gs. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie. Clennell Wilkinson. Harrap, 8s. 6d. 

Low’s Russian Sketch Book. Kingsley Martin. Gollancz, 8s. 6d. 

Ten Letter Writers. Lyn Li. Irvine. Hogarth Press, 8s. 6d. 

Our Mothers. A. Bott and I. Clephane. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse. E. K. Chambers. Oxford 
University Press, 8s. 6d. 

Collected Verse. Lewis Carroll. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 

The Christopher Robin Verses. A. A. Milne. Methuen, 8s. 6d. 

Three Friends. R. Bridges. Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d. 

Old Oak. 7. Linnell. Constable, 7s. 6d. 

Annalouise and Anton. E. Kastner. Cape, 7s. 6d. This is Kastner 
writing for children, not as in ‘Fabian’. 

The Wandering Scholars. H. Waddell. Constable, 7s. 6d. Cheaper 
and revised edition of a masterpiece of scholarship and literature. 

Out of the Rough. Bernard Darwin. Chapman & Hall, 7s. 6d. 

Texts and Pretexts. A. Huxley. Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. 

A Half-day’s Ride. P. Colum. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 

The Christmas Omnibus. Sylvia Lynd. Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 

The Children’s Omnibus. Sylvia Lynd. Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 

Peter Duck. A. Ransome. Cape, 7s. 6d. 

Fanny Penquite. E. Saunders. Oxford University Press, 6s. A fantastic 
story, charmingly illustrated, by a new author. 

Rummy. A. E. Coppard and Robert Gibbings. Golden Cockerel Press, 6s. 
A perfect piece of collaboration. While describing a game, the 
two friends make pleasant insults, stories and comments. 

The Princess Marries a Page. E. St. Vincent Millay. Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 6s. 

The Silver Ship. Cynthia Asquith. Putnam, 6s. 

Half-way House. E. Blunden. Cobden-Sanderson, 6s. 

Little Innocents. Cobden-Sanderson, 6s. Many authors remember 
their childhood. 
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The Birdikin Family. A. Marshall. Dent, 6s. 

Great People and the Past. Rhoda Power. Cambridge University Press, 
6s. 

Picture Tales from the Russian. Valery Carrick. Blackwell, 6s. 

The Week-End Calendar. G. Barry. Bles, 6s. 

Socrates. A. E. Taylor. Davies, 5s. 

Mark Twain. S. Leacock. Davies, 5s. 

A Face in Candlelight. 7. C. Squire. Heinemann, 5s. 

Lyric Plays. G. Bottomley. Constable, 5s. 

Winter Nights’ Entertainments. R. M. Andrews. Constable, 5s. A 
book of puzzles, tricks and games. 

Still She Wished for Company. Margaret Irwin. Chatto & Windus, 5s. 
A cheap reprint of this lively, imaginative novel—a ‘time-less’ tale. 

Ladies and Gentlemen. H. Belloc. Duckworth, 5s. 

Tantivy Towers and Derby Day. A. P. Herbert. Methuen, 5s. 

Sycamore Square. Jan Struther. Methuen. 5s. 

And Now Do This. R. 7. Yeatman and W. C. Sellar. Methuen. 5s. 

So This is Science. H. F. Ellis. Methuen. 53s. 

The Hilarious Universe. K. Dark and T. Derrick. Blackwell, 4s. 6d. 

Christendom in Dublin. G. K. Chesterton. Sheed & Ward, gas. 6d. 

The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God. Bernard 
Shaw. Constable, 2s. 6d. 

Christmas and Twelfthnight. Szgrid Undset. Sheed & Ward, as. 6d. 
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